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1. Insights for a post-pandemic world 
Murray Mckenzie, Do Young Oh, and Hyun Bang Shin 


a different ambition: to move the future which is just beginning to take 
shape into view against the still predominant past. 
Ulrich Beck 


There may never be a 'post-COVID world’, in the literal, posterior sense. 
However, if it is to serve as a novel scholarly appellation for the near 
future — the LSE's trans-institutional ‘Shaping the Post-COVID World’ 
initiative being one indication this is so — then our initial questioning 
of it might begin with Ulrich Beck’s (1992, p.9) observations concern- 
ing the prefix ‘post-’, made nearly 30 years ago: as it gestures to a ‘be- 
yond’ that cannot yet be known or named, the reality of that which is 
*post- can only be confronted through the familiar past and present 
that it purports to negate. 

During the months in which this text was written, our world in many 
respects appeared to be in a moment of suspended transformation. Our 
intellectual lives, and the structures of daily life that sustain them, bore 
increasingly familiar features that mixed the improvisational with the 
decisive. The question of what will differentiate the arrangements that 
endure raises both a critical, scholarly imperative and an exigent im- 
petus to act, or to shape the ‘post-pandemic world’ to the full extent 
that one can. Thus, the initial premise of this volume follows the widely 
read adjuration of Indian writer and activist Arundhati Roy (2020) to 
see the pandemic as ‘a portal, [or] a gateway between one world and 
the next'. In her words, COVID-19 was an opportunity to rethink the 
world as it is and to ready ourselves to step into a new one, without, 
as she has put it, ‘dragging the carcasses of our prejudice and hatred, 
our avarice, our data banks and dead ideas, our dead rivers and smoky 
skies behind us’. Roy’s stirring rhetoric comes entwined with her criti- 
cal rigour and perspicacity, and it is our wish for this volume to likewise 
evince both aspects — the hopeful and the incisive — in its treatment of 
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the circumstances that COVID-19 brought differently or more clearly 
into view. 

Nevertheless, so too do we yet harbour misgivings as to whether 
such questions of a ‘portal’ are the right ones to ask. Gautam Bhan, 
Teresa Caldeira, Kelly Gillespie, and AbdouMaliq Simone (2020) have 
opined that such monumental claims about COVID-19 - ‘totality, ca- 
tastrophe, portal’ — evince an ‘overreach, ... romance, [and] rush to 
diagnose that inflames, encamps, and routes our imaginations'. They 
have argued that these tendencies reveal a northern paradigmatic im- 
agination that slights the experiences of urban majorities in the global 
South, where emerging infectious diseases are but one risk among the 
many that constitute an enduring crisis to be contended with through 
the collaboratively improvisational practices of everyday life (see also 
Simone 2004). For many urban residents of the global South, there has 
been no lockdown, no social distancing, and no substantial change to 
provisions for sanitation or public health (Oldekop et al. 2020; Wasdani 
and Prasad 2020; Wilkinson 2020) - facts that often fall to critical so- 
cial scientists to make known. Amid the circumstances of the pandemic, 
however, critical reflection and theorisation might compete with more 
urgent priorities to act, to contend with the exigencies of one's embed- 
dedness, or to attend to solidarities rather than critique (Barbosa 2020). 

This volume, then, collects the insights of an ensemble of social 
scientists — area studies, development studies, and legal scholars; an- 
thropologists, architects, economists, geographers, planners, sociol- 
ogists, and urbanists; representing academic institutions, activist and 
charitable organisations, policy and research institutes, and areas of 
professional practice — who recognise the necessity of critical commen- 
tary and engaged scholarship while at the same time making no claims 
that the pandemic's legacy or lessons can at this point be definitively 
known. Amid social sciences scholarship on COVID-r9 at large, one 
readily finds evidence of disciplinary disjuncture and incoherence, as 
the deeper analysis and reflection through which concepts and theories 
will coalesce have remained in an incipient phase. What we do wish to 
convey, however, is our conviction that the sweeping consequences of 
COVID-r9 will leave scarcely any focus of social research untouched, 
such that even social scientists who claim no expertise in infectious 
disease — most of us, of course - are likely to consider the relevance and 
possibilities of their research to have shifted in significant ways. 

As we discuss in this introductory chapter, with reference to 
Beck's Risk Society, as cited above, there have been two fundamental 
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perspectives that these social scientists’ responses have been likely to 
take and with which we can argue for the value of these preliminary 
contributions. One is that which speaks from a situated position in 
relevant debates to challenge knowledge about the pandemic that has 
assigned selective and inequitable visibility to issues, people, or places, 
or which through its inferential or interpretive capacity has worked to 
set social expectations or assign validity to certain interventions with 
a bearing on the pandemic's course and the future it has foretold. The 
other perspective is that which has used the events and consequences of 
the pandemic to advance or renew understandings of social challenges, 
risks, or inequities that were already in place and which, without fur- 
ther or better action, are to be features of our ‘post-pandemic world’ 
as well. 

By grounding this volume in Southeast Asia, we endeavour to help 
secure a place within these debates for a region that was among the first 
outside East Asia to be forced to contend with COVID-19 in a substan- 
tial way and which has evinced a marked and instructive diversity and 
dynamism in its fortunes. The relative success of Malaysia, Singapore, 
or Thailand in dealing with the pandemic can be counterposed with the 
greater difficulties of Indonesia or the Philippines; the worsening of au- 
thoritarian leanings, the manipulation of information, the exploitation 
of migrant workers, stirrings of unrest, and outbreaks of political insta- 
bility and conflict can be counterposed with demonstrations of techno- 
logical innovation and heartening instances of grass-roots mobilisation. 
As we explain in this chapter, our editorial commitments in this regard 
owe much to our disciplinary grounding in urban geography, where 
postcolonial critiques of knowledge and difference have become trans- 
formational reference points in the intellectual and theoretical land- 
scape (see, e.g., Robinson 2011; Robinson 2016; Roy 2009; Sheppard, 
Leitner, and Maringanti 2013). These critiques, alongside human ge- 
ography's foundational neo-Marxian analysis of relational capitalist 
urbanisation (see, e.g., Doucette and Park 2019; Song and Hae 2019), 
have together compromised the viability of an archetypal ‘Southeast 
Asian city’ as an object of research (see Rimmer and Dick 2009) and a 
‘metrocentric’ approach that foregrounds only select metropolitan re- 
gions (Bunnell and Maringanti 2010; Goh and Bunnell 2013). As we 
describe below, and acknowledging the methodological nationalism 
evidenced in other domains of Southeast Asian area studies, our pref- 
erence is to think in terms of a multitude of situated outcomes and ex- 
periences that in their relational connectivity are in fact constitutive of 
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regional mappings bearing greater methodological utility than a priori 
framings can afford (Bunnell 2013; Ong 2011; Shin 2021). 


The unfolding pandemic in Southeast Asia 


Southeast Asia was among the first regions outside East Asia to be 
significantly affected by COVID-19. While Thailand was the first coun- 
try to report a case of COVID-19 outside China, on 13 January 2020, 
the Philippines reported the first death from the disease outside China 
on 2 February. Singapore, the region’s global business hub, was also 
seen as an early transmitter of the virus to other parts of the world. It 
is well known that an international sales conference held in mid-Jan- 
uary 2020 in Singapore was a key early node from which the virus 
circulated to other parts of the world, including the UK, France, South 
Korea, and Spain (Mandhana, Solomon, and Jeong 2020). By April, 
the country’s initially measured approach and preservation of relative 
normality had given way to an advisory against non-essential travel 
abroad, the closure of the border to non-residents, the suspension of 
religious services, and a ‘circuit-breaker’ lockdown that was especially 
impactful on migrant worker dormitories (The Economist 2020a; The 
Economist 2021b). 

Despite the early emergence of cases, many parts of Southeast Asia 
were known to have been less severely affected by the COVID-19 pan- 
demic in terms of the number of COVID-19 cases and the resulting 
death rates. There are two principal caveats to this observation, howev- 
er. First, the tremendous economic impact of COVID-r9 in the region 
— more severe than that of the Asian financial crisis in 1997-1998 — 
was expected to have a lasting detrimental impact on inclusive growth, 
which fostered a widespread but mostly frustrated desire for political 
change that likely will have consequences for regional stability as well 
(The Economist 2020b). The GDP of the Philippines was expected to 
shrink 9.0% in 2020 (OECD 2021); the economies of Malaysia and 
Thailand have been severely affected too. The global economic down- 
turn and travel restrictions had pervasive impacts on everyday life, as 
reported in scholarship on garment workers (Lawreniuk 2020), microf- 
inance borrowers (Brickell et al. 2020), and tourism operators (Do et al. 
2021; Foo et al. 2020), for example. Second, as we conclude the writing 
of this chapter in June 2021, the identification of new clusters and the 
spread of more transmissible variants of the virus — partly attributa- 
ble to recent festivals and the entry of infected foreigners — has been 
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straining healthcare resources and causing worry in scantly vaccinated 
areas of continental Southeast Asia that had hitherto been able to avoid 
being host to major outbreaks (The Economist 20214) (see Figures 1.1 
and 1.2). 

According to the COVID Performance Index maintained by the Lowy 
Institute (2021), an Australian think tank that assessed the performance 


Figure 1.1. New COVID-r19 cases, seven-day moving average 
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Figure 1.2. New COVID-19 deaths, seven-day moving average 
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of 116 countries in managing the pandemic, several Southeast Asian 
countries ranked highly as of 13 March 2021, including Thailand 
(4th), Singapore (r4th), Malaysia (17th), and Myanmar (24th). While 
some observers have doubted the reliability of such data, it is notable 
that even the worst-hit parts of Southeast Asia performed relatively 
better than many advanced Western countries. For example, as of 8 
June 2021, the UK had recorded 1,915 COVID-r9 deaths per million 
people. While similar rates were reported in other European countries 
— such as France, Italy, and Spain - Indonesia and the Philippines, as 
the two countries in Southeast Asia with the highest number of cases, 
had respectively recorded only 194 and 205 COVID-19 deaths per mil- 
lion (see Table r.1). Reasons for this success might include ASEAN-led 
regional health governance (Caballero-Anthony 2021; see also Davies 
2019), a widespread mask-wearing culture (Ratcliffe 2020), early do- 
mestic and international travel restrictions (Elegant 2020), or a mixture 
of all of these factors (Meagher 2020). 

Furthermore, although the region's share of global COVID-19- 
related deaths was low, differences between Southeast Asian countries 


Table 1.1. Cumulative COVID-19 cases and deaths per million people 
across Southeast Asian countries, up to 8 June 2021 


Country Population in | Cumulative cases | Cumulative deaths 
millions (2019) per million per million 

Philippines 107.29 11,893 204.8 
Indonesia 266.91 6,980 I94.I 

SE Asia region 651.88 6,449 125.99 
Malaysia 32.58 19,093 106.2 
Myanmar 54.34 2,658 59.4 
Thailand 66.37 2,750 19.5 
Cambodia 15.29 2,278 17.4 
Timor-Leste 1.28 6,138 14.1 
Singapore 4.03 15,451 8.2 
Brunei 0.46 531 6.5 
Darussalam 

Vietnam 96.21 94 0.6 
Laos 7.12 276. 0.4 


Sources: World Health Organization (cumulative cases and deaths); United 


Nations Statistical Division (populations). 
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cannot be overlooked, as they reflect diverse socio-economic and politi- 
cal conditions within the region. As mentioned above, several Southeast 
Asian countries like Singapore and Thailand were able to control 
their COVID-19 outbreaks with sound public health systems, massive 
test-and-trace regimes, swift government responses, and society-wide 
engagement. In hard-hit nations such as the Philippines and Indonesia, 
the situations were more concerning. We saw the rise of authoritari- 
an governance including clamping down on free speech and declaring 
martial law (Russell 2020). Philippine president Rodrigo Duterte in- 
famously threatened lockdown violators that he would ‘shoot them 
dead’ and ‘bury’ them, while informal residents already living in vul- 
nerable conditions were pushed into more difficult economic situations 
(Gutierrez 2020; Reuters 2020). In Indonesia, President Joko Widodo 
introduced a Sukarno-like martial law that included repressive meas- 
ures towards the media to tighten domestic control and surveillance 
(Kuddus 2020). At the same time, in the country, drinking tradition- 
al jamu was promoted by the president to build immunity against 
COVID-19 (Kuddus 2020). In fact, these poor pandemic responses 
could be said to have resulted from the states being too weak to effec- 
tively mobilise society to tackle the spread of the virus, and not because 
they downplayed the risk (Pepinsky 2021). In this regard, as Greer et 
al. (2020) have argued, politics and policies are highly related to the 
effectiveness of COVID-19 responses. 

A pandemic may also operate as an ‘X-ray’ image that reveals 
long-lasting societal fractures (McCann 2020). For example, the 
COVID-19 outbreak among migrant workers in large dormitories in 
Singapore exposed the inherent problems of its selective migration re- 
gime (Lin and Yeoh 2020). While more than one million low-skilled 
migrant workers served as the ‘hidden’ backbone of the Singaporean 
economy by providing cheap labour to four million Singaporeans (Li 
2020), their well-being was largely overlooked by the Singaporean gov- 
ernment. In Thailand, more than one million undocumented migrant 
workers from Cambodia and Myanmar were excluded from state legal 
protection while struggling to return to their home countries due to 
mobility restrictions (Radio Free Asia 2020). Refugees in the region 
were also excluded from social protection provided by the state, hav- 
ing been mistreated or stigmatised (Human Rights Watch 2021a; Thiri 
Shwesin Aung, Fischer, and Wang 2021). 

It is also important to note that COVID-r9 will be remembered 
as a moment of not only public health crisis but also political crisis. 
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As mentioned earlier, Myanmar was considered a country that had suc- 
cessfully tackled the outbreak, but a coup in February 2021 raised major 
political as well as health concerns in the region. In Myanmar, health- 
care workers and civil servants led a civil disobedience campaign to 
fight against the return to military dictatorship. Frontline health work- 
ers’ decision to risk their lives and boycott work reflected the political 
urgency amid a worsening pandemic situation (BMJ Opinion 2021). 
Thailand and Cambodia also experienced human rights crises in 2020: 
students, media, opposition parties, and human rights defenders were 
attacked and suppressed by states that aimed to silence critical voices 
(Human Rights Watch 2021a; Human Rights Watch 2021b). Global 
action to respond to emerging threats to democracy in the region re- 
mained largely insignificant. ASEAN's efforts to restore democracy in 
Myanmar were meagre despite convening several meetings (Al Jazeera 
2021). Such circumstances raised concerns about the peaceful and eq- 
uitable future of the region. 

No one is safe until everyone is safe. This adage succinctly captures the 
challenges faced by Southeast Asia and the world. The extent of direct 
and indirect impacts of the pandemic on the region has varied, but the 
ever-changing pandemic situation suggested that globally coordinated 
responses to COVID-r19 were necessary to overcome its multi-faceted 
challenges. In June 2021, Malaysia struggled to stop a sharp rise in 
COVID-19 cases and again imposed a two-week lockdown to stop 
the virus. There were also new surges of COVID-r9 cases in Vietnam 
and Singapore. Vaccination was considered a key solution to tackle the 
virus, but the progress of vaccination campaigns varied across the re- 
gion. As of 14 June 2021, Singapore was leading (80.19 doses per 100 
people), followed by Cambodia (33.12), while in Vietnam less than 
two doses (1.60) had been administered per 100 people (Our World 
in Data 2021). Along with supply issues, distrust in military govern- 
ments is one of the key reasons for low vaccination rates in the region 
(Thompson 2021). 

While the mainstream media and government announcements fo- 
cused on official programmes to address the pandemic, it would be er- 
roneous to disregard bottom-up initiatives that built upon the strengths 
of local communities and civil societies. Community-based responses 
to the pandemic produced the possibility for more progressive changes 
in the region. For example, both Padawangi (Chapter 18) and Perkasa 
(Chapter 20) in this volume highlight community efforts to slow down 
the spread of the virus. On the other hand, in Vietnam, it was expected 
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that the country's high public trust, building upon the transparency 
of COVID-19 information, could increase expectations and demands 
for further positive political changes (Truong 2020). In this regard, 
COVID-r9 allowed us to imagine an alternative system driven by em- 
powered people and communities. In the following section, we will 
look into what we can learn from the pandemic, laying out the key 
perspectives that guided our project. 


Learning from the pandemic: our perspectives 


As indicated above, this volume commences from Arundhati Roy's 
(2020) proposition that COVID-19 opened a ‘portal’ through which 
circumstances are brought more clearly into view and through 
which we might collectively venture in the imagination of future pos- 
sibilities. Like the pandemic itself, this approach is not without prece- 
dent. In geography and urban studies, for instance, Ali and Keil (2006) 
surveyed the 2002-2004 SARS outbreak and concluded that, while the 
greater, faster, and more spatially complex connectivity of the global 
city network should be recognised as posing new risks for the transmis- 
sion of emerging infectious diseases and new challenges for their con- 
tainment, an inverse perspective was also worthy of better recognition, 
namely that the study of infectious disease might serve as a fruitful ‘new 
entry point for the already lively debate on connectedness in the global 
city universe' (Ali and Keil 2006, p.493). There are two general and 
equally valid interpretations of what this ‘entry point’ — or ‘portal’ for 
Roy (2020) - represents. The first is in accordance with the principles 
of political ecology as a mode of geographical critique. As Ali and Keil 
have extended to COVID-19 in collaboration with one of this volume's 
contributors (Connolly, Keil, and Ali 2020), it is the literal sense in 
which infectious disease wedges open a view onto the ecological pres- 
sures that are attendant on socio-spatial change and its entanglement 
with natural and social processes and systems. The second is a broader 
interpretation, which commences from the position that all modes and 
domains of critique have had some, and often many, of their points 
of reference changed, with implications as well as possibilities for in- 
tellectual work that are impossible to ignore. Taking inspiration from 
Chen’s Asia as Method (2010), it could be proposed that the coronavi- 
rus pandemic, as an imagined anchoring point for scholars in a host of 
contexts, locations, and disciplines, like the ambiguous ‘Asia’ Chen has 
in mind, can be strategically mobilised to generate ‘alternative horizons 
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and perspectives’ (Chen 2010, p.212) that gain in political and integra- 
tive potential precisely by virtue of their emotional force. 

Using this latter interpretation, which features implicitly in every con- 
tribution to this volume, we catalogued hundreds of English-language 
publications in the fields of development, human geography, planning, 
and urban studies for which to date (March 2021) COVID-19 had 
served as a ‘portal’, ‘entry point’, or ‘method’. Nearly all of them had 
been written by scholars who claimed no expertise in infectious dis- 
ease. Instead, many of them adopted the pandemic and its consequenc- 
es, including the suspension of most primary research activities, as an 
appropriate juncture for the critical re-evaluation of each scholar’s 
research area or sub-field. Such re-evaluation has been especially ener- 
getic in the geography of tourism, for example. In the three most highly 
cited papers, according to Google Scholar, of any of the publications we 
have catalogued thus far, Góssling, Scott, and Hall (2020), Hall, Scott, 
and Góssling (2020), and Higgins-Desbiolles (2020) have argued that 
COVID-19 exposed the critical flaws in global tourism’s fundamental 
growth model, including its exposure to risk and its lack of resilience 
as well as its implication in the climate crisis. They have further high- 
lighted associated problems such as deforestation, industrialised food 
production, and neo-liberal injustices such as labour exploitation and 
tax avoidance. 

Ulrich Beck’s Risk Society (1992, p.9), and his ambition to ‘move the 
future which is just beginning to take shape into view against the still 
predominant past', affords a useful initial basis for summing up what 
it is that holds this outburst of scholarship together and what original 
critical undertaking it might collectively advance. Beck's compelling 
and well-known thesis, originally written in German in 1986, is that the 
late-capitalist logic of the production and distribution of risks has now 
become dominant over — and therefore in some sense a determinant of 
- the high-capitalist logic of the production and distribution of wealth. 
Those risks encompass the multitude of hazardous externalities that oc- 
cur because of the expansion of techno-economic production, of which 
the accelerated transmission of emerging infectious diseases is a good 
example (Connolly, Keil, and Ali 2020), and that must consequently be 
identified and avoided, contained, or distributed. 

Overall, the potential application of this lens to COVID-19 scholarship 
involves two essential perspectives. First, given their invisibility and un- 
certainty, risks acquire their social existence only through the knowl- 
edge that is available about them and thus are dependent on social 
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construction: northern political and economic concerns related to 
emerging infectious diseases are a ready example (see King 2002). This 
is one of the essential premises of geographers' recent critical inter- 
ventions into global health and 'the differentiated manner in which 
particular problems, populations, and spaces are rendered visible 
and amenable to intervention' therein (Brown, Craddock, and Ingram 
2012, p.1183). Scholarship in this vein served a vital purpose in the year 
before this volume's publication by challenging the rationalities and 
causal interpretations, as well as their implicit social expectations 
and value judgements, through which the pandemic was understood and 
addressed in various contexts. In the responses of some governments to 
COVID-r9, for example, an immoderate dependence on sophisticated 
analytics variously caused the neglect of other forms of public health 
knowledge, such as field experience; the neglect of the societal implica- 
tions of containment measures, including worsening domestic violence 
and mental health (Dodds et al. 2020); and the neglect of the nuances 
of spatially uneven and unjust outcomes that are not easily conveyed 
in summary statistics or graphical forms (Everts 2020). In other in- 
stances, scholars have focused their criticism on the intensification of a 
medicalised surveillance capitalism, in which the modelling and mon- 
itoring of COVID-r9 have been guided principally by profit motives 
rather than practical feasibility or a regard for data privacy and securi- 
ty. The trade-off between public health and civil liberties that was con- 
structed in debates about digital pandemic containment technologies 
was an especially contentious aspect of this issue (Kitchin 2020) that is 
echoed in several of the contributions to this volume (see Chapters 4 
and 5 in particular). 

Second, risks are unevenly distributed in ways that might amplity 
existing inequalities or complicate them, as evident at all scales from 
the interpersonal to the global. In often-predictable ways, many of the 
risks and consequences of industrial over-production are displaced, by 
a combination of design and circumstance, onto the same disadvan- 
taged groups for whom material scarcity remains a real predicament, 
such as the residents of Jakarta's informal settlements, who are among 
the people in the region most vulnerable to the risks of environmental 
pollution, flooding, and land subsidence (Firman et al. 2011). These 
groups, furthermore, are more likely to lack the information and re- 
sources needed to recognise and avoid the risks to which they are ex- 
posed. As Harvey (2020) argued early in the pandemic, the familiar 
refrain that *we are all in this together' was no more than a rhetorical 
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cloak over outcomes that were highly differentiated by class, gender, 
race, ethnicity, and other intersecting factors of oppression, largely 
originating in the dual burdens of exposure to the virus and to job 
losses that were disproportionately borne by the ‘new working class’ 
of the tertiary sector. This was as true of the millions of ‘impoverished, 
hungry, thirsty’ migrant workers that Roy (2020) observed trekking 
out of India’s megacities in late March 2020 as it was for the most vul- 
nerable communities of Chicago and New York (Maroko, Nash, and 
Pavilonis 2020). 

Thus, there is also a two-part answer to the question of the pan- 
demic’s political meaning - the question of ‘a portal to what?’ There 
is, first, the part that seizes the opportunity to construct an objective 
community of global risk, potentially in the utopian terms of an im- 
minent collectivity, facilitated by a ‘great awakening’ (Gills 2020) to 
new intersectional equivalences based on the degree and urgency of 
endangerment. Among the possibilities that social scientists have raised 
is that COVID-19 might serve as catalyst for a new global development 
paradigm (Oldekop et al. 2020), a sustainability transition (Cohen 
2020; Goffman 2020; Wells et al. 2020), or more caring and inclusive 
approaches in urban planning and design (Forester 2020; Jon 2020; 
Pineda and Corburn 2020). The second part of the answer steps back 
from the commonality of positive social change — for, indeed, com- 
monality might be precisely the grounds upon which responsibility is 
deferred — to ask whence risk's most charged political subjects are to 
come. This part of the answer, referring again to Beck, is that it might 
be the anxious solidarities of negative social change that prove more 
animating in the current era: negative in the sense that their foremost 
concern is not with need or want but with the demand to be spared 
from exposure to the manifold potential dangers we have collectively 
produced. In other words, it may be enough to say - as the ambiguous 
phrase ‘post-pandemic’ implicitly does — that what we are searching for 
in the present is a portal simply to ‘something other than this’. 


Learning from Southeast Asia 


The way we have situated this study in Southeast Asia reveals the influ- 
ence of our disciplinary grounding in urban geography, where, among 
the scholarly fields represented in this volume, there has been an es- 
pecially sustained and impactful application of postcolonial critiques 
of knowledge and difference to theoretical debates. Among the most 
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influential texts is Robinson's Ordinary Cities (2006), which makes a 
forceful argument against widely evinced practices in canonical urban 
studies through which only certain cities have become launching sites 
for novel theoretical propositions, and categorical divisions and hier- 
archies imposed on cities and world regions have amounted to incom- 
mensurability for the purposes of learning and understanding them. 
Robinson enjoined urban geographers to think in terms of ‘a world of 
ordinary cities’ (Robinson 2006, p.1) or a world in which conceptual 
innovations or insights can arise from any urban situation or process 
(see also Robinson 2016). Her intervention has helped to motivate ge- 
ography and its adjacent disciplines to engage more systematically with 
the intellectual legacy of subaltern studies, with its methodological tools 
for resisting constrictive and hegemonic conceptions of political action, 
and especially with the injunction of Chakrabarty (2000) to 'provin- 
cialize' European thought by instating difference as an analytic through 
which academic knowledge is consciously produced. Accordingly, a re- 
cent bibliometric assessment of the cities that are now *on and off the 
map' of urban globalisation research recommends cautious optimism 
about an evident but incomplete decentring of Euro-American cities, 
with select East Asian cities especially gaining representation, including 
Tokyo, Shanghai, and Beijing (Kanai, Grant, and Jianu 2018; see also 
Shin 2021 and Song and Hae 2019). 

This volume, accordingly, is intended to make a modest effort to 
expand and enrich the representation of Southeast Asian experiences 
in English-language scholarship, a task we have set out to undertake 
by consciously mobilising regional contributors from the perspective of 
decolonisation and decentring knowledge production (see Chapter 26 
in this volume). Our quick assessment of the first 834 English-language 
publications responding to COVID-19 in development, human geog- 
raphy, planning, and urban studies that we had collected as of March 
2021 found that only 3.4% of them thoroughly described or analysed 
experiences of the pandemic in Southeast Asia — a figure that suggests 
the region has been afforded only two-fifths of the representation it is 
due based on its share of the world's population. What we cannot yet 
offer, however, is a rigorous analysis of the extent to which that 3.4% 
of publications resists the prevalent tendency to elide or assimilate 
southern social phenomena into dominant narratives originating in, or 
more attentive to, cities and regions of the global North. The urban the- 
orist Ananya Roy (2009; 20o11b) has been especially observant of the 
problem that it is insufficient to redouble efforts to compile empirical 
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research on the subaltern urbanisms of the global South or to refashion 
them as desirably ‘vibrant and entrepreneurial’ (Roy zorrb, p.226). 
Rather, theoretical propositions about cities in the global South must be 
‘appropriated, borrowed, and remapped’ (Roy 2009, p.820), or made 
to travel in all manner of ways to stimulate new insights and provo- 
cations beyond their places of origin if theory generated in the global 
North is to yield up its exclusive authoritative force. Consequently, ur- 
ban geographers have developed an influential and highly innovative 
body of work focused on epistemologies and methodologies of compar- 
ative research, often encompassing cities occupying markedly different 
positions in relation to global economic and social flows (see Lees, Shin, 
and López-Morales 2016; McFarlane 2010; Robinson 2011). 

Among Roy’s enduring contributions to this literature is her argu- 
ment for the strategic grounding of knowledge production in world 
regions and a reformulated ‘area studies’, albeit attentive to ‘the spatial- 
ity of flow, juxtaposition, porosity, and relational connectivity’ through 
which cities and regions are made (Amin 2004, p.34; see also Roy 2009). 
In taking ‘Asia’ as her consciously ambiguous focus, Roy’s aim is not to 
adopt it as a territorial container for a multitude of urban meanings but 
rather to demonstrate how its circulating models, its inter-referenced 
plans and policies, and its aspirations to globality or futurity are in fact 
constitutive of the same geographical space for which they stand (see 
also Ong 2011); they affect a *making and unmaking of the referent 
that is ‘Asia’ (Roy zorra, p.309). In so doing, these experiments and 
claims practise a form of self-recognition that is not a conferral of visi- 
bility onto a subaltern Other in and through which colonial difference 
is reinscribed, but instead achieve a centring, or ‘worlding’, of them- 
selves that resists being subtended by implicitly Euro-American cate- 
gories, concepts, or habits of thought (see Chakrabarty 2000). Chua 
(zorr) and Pow (2014), for example, have interrogated Singapore’s 
self-scripting of its own success and the attendant partial borrowings 
of its lessons, or a Singapore *model', in a wide range of urban con- 
texts — an essential precursor, perhaps, for the influence of Singapore's 
technology-focused pandemic response in places as distant as the Czech 
Republic (Koutil and Ferenéuhová 2020). Park, Shin, and Kang (2020) 
have evinced a similar process of self-referencing in the case of South 
Korea's promulgation of its developmental model. 

As Bunnell (2013) has observed, the beneficial implications of this 
perspective for Southeast Asian area studies and for a lessened reli- 
ance on methodological nationalism therein have been acknowledged 
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far less among area studies scholars than have the corresponding im- 
plications for urban research. Rather, regional analyses of Southeast 
Asia depend predominantly on the a priori framings of either global 
economic macro-regions, in the view of which Southeast Asia typical- 
ly occupies a supplementary position in relation to the Asia-Pacific, 
or of sub-regional economic areas, such as the Indonesia-Malaysia- 
Singapore growth triangle. While greater attention to Southeast Asia's 
intraregional, transnational urbanisms is broadly warranted by this sit- 
uation, in Bunnell's view, the approach to intra-Asian urban aspirations 
developed in Roy and Ong's zor1 edited volume Worlding Cities, as 
well as in Bunnell's own editorial work (Bunnell et al. 2012), is dis- 
tinctly capable of allowing mappings of regions-in-formation to cohere 
through existing linkages and relations as they are observed, whether 
movements of financial capital or the everyday dreams of disadvan- 
taged urban residents. The point is not that a relational urban geogra- 
phy should necessarily displace differently scaled geographical analyses 
but that the methodological innovations of postcolonial urban studies 
- including sensitivities to forms in emergence, to the mutability of geo- 
graphical constructions, and to the possibility of alternative topological 
mappings — have much to offer beyond the study of cities for which 
they were devised. Concurrently, we are also mindful of the danger 
of postcolonial perspectives ‘falling into the epistemological pitfall of 
liberal pluralistic thinking’ and of how such approaches may ‘poten- 
tially neutralise or bypass historical violence and structural hierarchies’ 
(Hae and Song 2019, p.11; see also Shin 2021, pp.65-67). To this ex- 
tent, we are reminded of Roy's (2016, p.207) avowal that refers to how 
postcolonial approaches would help her *undertake a political economy 
attentive to historical difference as a fundamental and constitutive 
force in the making of global urbanization’. Thus, while each of the 
chapters in this volume takes a starting point that falls within Southeast 
Asia as conventionally understood, more important in our view is that 
each conveys a regional formation-in-the-making that claims a posi- 
tioning within this world in its own way. 

That does not mean that this volume attempts to reach any conclu- 
sions as to what the enduring rearrangements instigated by COVID-19 
in Southeast Asia are likely to be. Certainly, over the course of the pan- 
demic, the imaginative force of a perpetually emergent and technologi- 
cally sophisticated *New Asia' (Chang 2005), comprising a selection of 
East and Southeast Asian megacities, has held force in commentaries 
on the successful management of outbreaks in China, Singapore, and 
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South Korea. Exemplary is the economist Yasheng Huang’s analysis 
in the Harvard Business Review of the synergistic blend of collectiv- 
ist mindsets, advanced digital infrastructures, and compliant adoption 
of contact-tracing technologies to which he ascribes those countries' 
shared success (Huang, Sun, and Sui 2020). As Ong (2008; 2016) has 
documented, Singapore's well-nurtured bioscientific capabilities have 
been among the principal beneficiaries of its competitive ambitions, as 
well as of its post-SARS sensitivity to epidemiological risk, and these 
capabilities have in turn been an overlooked impetus to Asia's inces- 
sant remaking, now 'as a genomic, epidemiological, and environmental 
continuity" (2016, p.xiv). Ong also observes, however, how less well-re- 
sourced states such as Indonesia have cautiously negotiated to preserve 
a measure of ‘bio-sovereignty’ amid capitalistic and cross-regional ini- 
tiatives for global health. 

Taken as a whole, it is through a lens that takes Southeast Asia's 
cities as *milieus of intervention’, or as launching points for ‘a pleth- 
ora of situated experiments’, as posited by Ong (2011, p.2), that this 
volume best stands to bring a post-pandemic world into view. The 
workings of this analytic depend, in ethos and orientation if not in 
an explicitly conceptual sense (see Anderson and McFarlane 2011), 
on the foregrounding of various situated articulations of knowledges 
and practices, or ‘global assemblages’ (Collier and Ong 2005), through 
which the broader shifts instigated or illuminated by the pandemic 
can be productively grasped. Consequently, Ong (2011) has argued, 
canonical theories of the political economy of globalisation or of subal- 
tern postcoloniality are liable to be made untenable in their hegemonic 
forms, for what is demonstrated is that neither singular causalities nor 
privileged social categories alone suffice to explain the multitude of 
situated outcomes and experiences that are engendered by such over- 
arching phenomena as COVID-19. Our contributors’ conclusions must 
perforce be open-ended; the concepts and methods they use and the 
challenges and initiatives they describe neither hold consistent from one 
chapter to the next nor collectively exhaust the most salient themes 
for social research arising from COVID-r9 in this part of the world. 
Each chapter however, initiates an intellectual engagement with a 
world amid crisis, and, while theoretical intervention is constrained by 
each chapter's brevity as well as the risk of being premature, the cir- 
cumstances under which this book was produced have the benefit of 
bringing many of its contributors' personal and political entanglements 
to the fore, while giving voice to authors from the region, many of 
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whom are early career researchers under-represented in mainstream 
English publications. 


Learning from COVID-19 in the region 


COVID-r9 presented huge challenges to governments, businesses, civ- 
il societies, and people from all levels of society, but its impact was 
highly variegated, affecting society in multiple negative ways, with 
uneven geographical and socio-economic patterns. The collaborative 
scholarly initiative in which this volume originated began with our rec- 
ognition that, despite the profound implications COVID-19 posed for 
Southeast Asia, critical perspectives on and from the region were un- 
der-represented in many academic forums, apart from a small number 
of regionally specific initiatives. With this in mind, we solicited contri- 
butions from a diverse selection of social scientists that contemplate 
the lessons COVID-19 might hold for a ‘post-pandemic world’ in and 
beyond Southeast Asia. Within these contributions, we have identified 
three major themes, which serve as the titles for the three parts of this 
book: (1) Urbanisation, digital infrastructures, economies, and the envi- 
ronment; (2) Migrants, (im)mobilities, and borders; and (3) Collective 
action, communities, and mutual action. 


Urbanisation, infrastructure, economies, and the environment 


Arundhati Roy's (2020) notion of the pandemic as a ‘portal’ is among 
the most arresting of a considerable number of arguments for viewing 
COVID-r19 as a catalytic crisis that has modified or accelerated pro- 
cesses of social change that were already considered urgent matters in 
the social sciences. For instance, Cohen (2020) has observed that the 
pandemic's destabilisation of global financial markets, disruption of 
international supply chains and tourism, and prompt to reconsider pat- 
terns of work forced our thinking about prosperity and sustainability 
to advance abruptly in a direction broadly like the one in which govern- 
ments, multilateral organisations, and research institutions had moving 
with respect to sustainable consumption for 30 years. Oldekop et al. 
(2020) have argued that the pandemic substantiates the case for a more 
global, rather than international, development paradigm that equally 
implicates countries of the global North and South in the shared chal- 
lenges of the climate crisis and patterns of deprivation and inequality. 
Harvey (2020) has argued that the pandemic underscores the problems 
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of the existing global model of capital accumulation, which was already 
troubled by protest movements and other challenges to its legitimacy as 
well as mounting signs of poor economic health, such as the excessive 
creation of debt. 

It is now the task of the social sciences to ground these and other 
interlinked arguments for the pandemic's significance in the empirical 
specificities of an array of contexts, not least because in many cases 
one finds that the strained political systems of severely affected coun- 
tries may have constrained both the durability and progressiveness of 
adaptive responses. In Part I of this volume, contributors do this with 
respect to several salient dimensions of social change, namely urbani- 
sation, digital infrastructures, economies, and the environment. First, 
from a regional perspective, Connolly (Chapter 2) discusses how our 
urban economies became prone to infectious disease, as the rise of glo- 
balisation not only made cities interconnected but also facilitated the 
emergence of peri-urban and regional connections that created greater 
challenges in terms of containing epidemic outbreaks. Rapid urbanisa- 
tion seen in regions such as Southeast Asia has not been accompanied 
by an adequate provision of infrastructure such as clean water supplies 
and housing appropriate for tackling the proliferation of infectious dis- 
ease. To address these problems, Connolly calls for the incorporation 
of socio-ecological justice for our urban economies to achieve more 
socially inclusive and environmentally sustainable future development. 

Chapters 3, 4, and 5 address digital technology and the economy. By 
taking Malaysia and Cambodia as their main case studies, the authors 
attend to the impacts of the pandemic on digital infrastructure. The use 
of digital technology for tackling the pandemic (e.g. app-based contact 
tracing) was a major area of innovation for pandemic-affected coun- 
tries across the world. While the pandemic contributed to the deepen- 
ing of digitalisation of social services including health and education, 
Gong, Shaharudin, and Tumin (Chapter 3) shed light on the ways in 
which such digitalisation may not create equitable opportunities for 
people, even though governments and businesses would encourage dig- 
ital technologies to enhance the resilience of their labour force to the 
pandemic. For Yatid and Said (Chapter 4), the rapid adoption of digital 
technologies to control the spread of infectious disease raised concerns 
for data governance, especially with regard to ensuring data privacy 
and security. Young (Chapter 5) raises an important aspect of digital 
platforms as a double-edged sword based on his study of digital plat- 
forms and online communities in Cambodia. Digital platforms have 
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been a key arena for communities to connect with each other; however, 
it is also important to be aware that digital platforms can be an invisi- 
ble means of state surveillance. 

Chapters 6, 7, and 8 examine the impact of the pandemic on se- 
lect industries, namely real estate, business process outsourcing, and 
garment manufacturing. Here, we glimpse how the global pandemic 
affected the global production network and value production. Ng 
(Chapter 6) examines how cross-border investment practices in real 
estate markets responded to the COVID-19 pandemic. Focusing on 
Malaysia's ‘My Second Home Programme’, which encouraged off- 
shore property investment, the chapter exposes the fragile conditions 
of domestic property markets that depended heavily on the mobility of 
international investors when such mobility was constrained by move- 
ment restrictions. He thus calls for state action to curb the industrial 
practices of building housing for profit, which exacerbates affordability 
problems for local populations. 

In Chapter 7, on the business process outsourcing (BPO) industry 
in the Philippines, Thompson reveals the exploitative relationship be- 
tween the global North and the global South, which drove BPO work- 
ers to face greater risks during the pandemic to support the lives of con- 
sumers in the global North. In Chapter 8, Brickell, Chhom, Lawreniuk, 
and So critically reflect upon the economic impact of the COVID-19 
pandemic on garment workers who were trapped in what the authors 
conceptualise as ‘global precarity chains’. In line with the arguments 
made by Thompson, Brickell et al. also shed light on the ways in 
which garment workers in Cambodia faced harsher life conditions, 
which were initially generated by the precarious position of the coun- 
try's garment industry in global value chains but were further exacer- 
bated by the pandemic pushing workers into greater indebtedness. 

Chapter 9 turns to labour relations, taking the example of labour 
activism and campaigning in Vietnam. Here, Buckley examines the 
structure of labour relations in Vietnam's socialist market economy 
and discusses how the national campaign by the state-led labour or- 
ganisation co-existed with self-organised labour activism at the grass- 
roots level. For Buckley, this dual structure was effective in advancing 
demands for safer workplaces as well as broader reformist changes 
to promote fair wages and welfare benefits amid pandemic-generated 
economic hardship. While exposing limitations, this dual structure was 
deemed effective in terms of preventing acute impacts of pandemic on 
many Vietnamese workers. 
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Finally, Chapter ro steps back to reflect on the relationship between 
Southeast Asian economies and socio-environmental conditions and 
how this relationship was reshaped by the pandemic. Here, taking the 
example of haze in Indonesia and Malaysia, Smith and Varkkey draw 
attention to the possibility of how haze-generated air pollution and the 
spread of infectious disease might have reinforced each other during 
the pandemic. 


Migrants, (im)mobilities, and borders 


The widespread imposition of restrictions on movement during 
COVID-19, including border closures, lockdowns, social distancing 
measures, and travel restrictions, signalled a profound resurgence of 
geographical closure, political disintegration, and territoriality that au- 
gured a very different post-pandemic world (Dodds et al. 2020; Radi, 
Pinos, and Ptak 2021; Ren 2020). Observers anxiously raised the pros- 
pect of various government responses and political debates reinforcing 
aspects of exclusionary nationalism and its linkages with authoritari- 
anism, prejudice, and the politics of fear; however, it has also remained 
possible that the pandemic will prove to be an impetus for greater co- 
operation and cross-national solidarity (Bieber 2020). As a critical node 
in the control of transnational mobility, Singapore has already been 
centred within these debates and used to demonstrate that pandemic 
containment measures have tended to sustain existing regimes and the 
pathologisation of select mobilities, especially that of migrant workers 
(Lin and Yeoh 2020). These areas of inquiry are worked through and 
addressed from several places within Southeast Asia in the second part 
of this volume. 

The salience of pre-existing structures of inequality impacting on 
migrant workers is well-demonstrated by Chapters r1 and 12, both 
of which take Singapore as their scene of analysis. In Chapter rr, 
Jamieson presents a critical and theoretically informed consideration of 
the preconditions for the uncontained outbreaks that afflicted migrant 
worker dormitories. His argument is that this exposure was enabled 
by the construction of the migrant worker as a pathological subject 
in the context of the ‘logistical violence’ of the global supply chains 
(Cowen 2014) within which the city-state had positioned itself as a 
global node. The model of ‘logistical citizenship’ that this entailed, for 
Singapore, in effect sequestered migrant labour from state or societal 
responsibility by way of formal and informal policy mechanisms, the 
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nested hierarchies of agents and contracts, and the spatial logic of the 
dormitory — with enduring and exploitative consequences that must 
not be allowed to slip behind the premise of quarantine as a temporary 
measure. In Chapter 12, Antona reports on the experiences of live-in 
domestic workers, whose mobility was acutely circumscribed, especially 
during Singapore's ‘circuit-breaker’ containment measures. Describing 
domestic workers' confinement in the homes of their employers, where 
they were subjected to increased surveillance and control and tasked 
with greater responsibilities, and their reluctance to travel outside the 
city-state when their right to return became much less certain, Antona's 
most rousing finding is how few of her interlocutors regarded this as 
a meaningful change from ordinary circumstances, or as less of a ‘new 
normal’ and more of the ‘same old’. 

A similar critique of pre-existing inequalities is evident in Chapters 13 
and 14, both of which address the plight of overseas Filipino work- 
ers (OFWs), ordinarily characterised as the Philippines’ ‘modern-day 
heroes’ for the hardships they endure, and for the substantial benefits 
remittances provide to OFWs’ households as well as the national econ- 
omy. In Chapter 13, Fernandez, Muyot, Pangilinan, and Quijano focus 
on the experiences of the over 600,000 OFWs whom the pandemic had 
forced to repatriate as of April 2021. The difficulties they faced upon 
return — including, inter alia, lengthy and inconvenient journeys from 
Metro Manila to their home provinces, limited access to financial assis- 
tance or protection against exposure to COVID-19, and the necessity of 
compensatory adjustments to household expenses, including the with- 
drawal of children from education - illuminated their underlying dis- 
advantages, precarity, and stigmatisation. So too did these difficulties 
illuminate shortcomings of governance, including underinvestment in 
community infrastructure and human capital, deferrals of responsibility 
to impoverished provincial and local governments, dilatory adaptation 
or policy responses, and insensitivity or misguidance in policy choices. 

In Chapter 14, Humi presents a complementary analysis of the dif- 
ficulties faced by OFWs who remained employed in frontline health- 
care roles in the UK, where they constituted the nationality dying from 
COVID-r19 in the greatest numbers among National Health Service 
(NHS) staff. She observes that the ‘heroes’ narrative is echoed in the af- 
finity that Britons hold for NHS workers, the insufficiency of which was 
demonstrated by gestures such as weekly performances of ‘clapping for 
carers’ while pay increases, adequate personal protective equipment, 
and secure immigration statuses were not forthcoming. Humi uses 
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these circumstances to forcefully situate the control and exploitation 
of Filipino and other migrant labour with respect to colonial legacies, 
the disruptive interventions of international organisations, and the del- 
eterious fragmentation of such imagined communities as the ‘Filipino 
global nation'. 

In Chapter 15, Tan and Romadan take a more policy-oriented ap- 
proach to examining the societal consequences of the redoubled vulner- 
ability of Malaysia's migrant workers during the pandemic. While poor 
living standards amplified migrants’ viral exposure and rates of trans- 
mission, the inadequacy of governmental support for their employers 
worsened migrants' precarity of employment and attendant residential 
status. Tan and Romadan's point is that the argument for more effective 
government intervention in these circumstances is not only moral; there 
is also a compelling economic argument that encompasses (1) external- 
ities such as the healthcare burden of the virus's poorly mitigated cir- 
culation; (2) the qualities of migrant workers that make them difficult 
to replace (i.e. their willingness to take lower-skilled and unappealing 
jobs); and (3) the dangerous assumptions (a) that the costly moderni- 
sation of production technologies can be achieved simply by impeding 
industries from utilising low-cost, labour-intensive strategies, and (b) 
that it is lower-skilled roles, typically filled by migrants, that technology 
is most likely to displace. 

In Chapter r6, Koh discusses the significance of borders and bor- 
dering practices as technologies of selective inclusion and exclusion, 
which were strengthened by the pandemic as well as augmented by 
such tactics as travel bubbles and ‘green’ or ‘fast’ lanes. Her argument 
is that what we witnessed is not only the illumination of the enduring 
logics of injustice that inform existing borders and bordering tactics but 
also their greater entwinement with health security in ways that will 
reshape the unequal privileges of mobility and which therefore bear 
considerable and potentially lasting ethical and political significance. 
Of critical importance here, as in many contributions to this volume, 
are the underlying inequalities that impact individuals’ health status 
and exposure to the virus, which are easily occluded by the legitimacy 
of public health considerations and the objectivity of testing for the 
virus or antibodies. 

Koh's observations are complemented by Chapter r7, in which 
Wardani and Maw Thoe Myar share an anthropological perspec- 
tive on the Myanmar-China border area from Muse, a small town in 
Myanmar's northern Shan State. Visiting the border crossing in July 
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2020, the authors detail the diverse mix of actors contending with un- 
expected macro-level changes in policy and trade and the uncertain- 
ty of the pandemic's course through various improvised means. Truck 
drivers camped within their stranded vehicles, found support in nearby 
communities, and haggled to offload perishable agricultural goods to 
local traders. Hawkers, smugglers, and peddlers worked flexibly be- 
tween formal and informal economic arrangements. 


Collective action, communities, and mutual aid 


Given the profound uncertainty brought by disrupted or accelerated 
processes of social change and the challenges of closure, disintegration, 
and enforced immobility, the third part of this volume sharpens our col- 
lective focus on the pandemic's diverse impacts on everyday life. There 
we find cause for hope. For, as Springer (2020, p.112) has suggested, 
one can find evidence of a ‘resurgence of reciprocity’ in every part of the 
world, as everyday acts of care and compassion hold communities to- 
gether despite lockdowns and social distancing. In Part III, on collective 
action, communities, and mutual aid, eight chapters investigate various 
bottom-up initiatives in the region to support communities and slow 
the spread of COVID-19. It is of considerable importance that these 
analyses of everyday strategies of collective care and resistance adopt an 
intersectional sensitivity to how the uneven impacts of the outbreak, as 
well as unequal opportunities to access mutual support, have been con- 
ditioned by existing structures of oppression. These chapters allow us 
to imagine an alternative system driven by empowered communities. In 
this regard, Chapter 18 by Padawangi provides an overview of various 
potentials that collective actions can bring against the capitalist mode 
of production amid the COVID-19 pandemic. To do so, this chapter 
sees COVID-19 as an opportunity to challenge ‘normalcy’ by looking 
into different collective movements in Indonesia from food-sharing in 
neighbourhoods to online protests and political participation. 
Chapters 19 and 20 demonstrate challenges and possibilities for com- 
munities to respond to the multiple crises resulting from COVID-r9. 
In Chapter 19, Sangsuradej investigates Myanmar's complex situation 
resulting from the pandemic and a series of political crises, including 
the 2021 coup. While the pandemic revealed the deep-rooted political, 
economic, and ethnic divides of the country, Sangsuradej finds that ur- 
ban community groups played a key role in preventing the spread of the 
virus in disadvantaged areas. Similarly, in Chapter 20, Perkasa shows 
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how community groups mobilised themselves to manage and control 
the spread of the virus by introducing health protocols in response 
to government mismanagement in Surabaya, Indonesia. For Perkasa, 
the idea of community-based mutual help, known in Indonesia as got- 
ong royong, was a key element to prevent further adverse effects from 
COVID-19. 

In Chapter 21, Lim demonstrates how COVID-19 was utilised 
by the Singaporean state to legitimate the state’s interventions regarding 
food security issues. He also points out that, despite the rhetoric of food 
security, the state insufficiently addressed lived food insecurity issues 
as more households faced difficulties in accessing sufficient, safe, and 
nutritious food. In such circumstances, community-led food-sharing in- 
itiatives were the pivotal point to support vulnerable groups in many 
parts of Southeast Asia. Chatinakrob, in Chapter 22, analyses the ‘hap- 
piness-sharing pantries’ campaign in Thailand, a platform allowing 
community members to donate food for whoever needed it. This is an 
example of how a local, bottom-up initiative can be a national-level 
campaign supporting vulnerable groups in society. In the Philippines, a 
similar initiative also played a key role in aiding vulnerable groups. In 
Chapter 23, Guazon provides a vivid account of community support 
for female informal residents despite a draconian lockdown imposed by 
the state. Guazon also reminds us that researchers need to learn from 
vulnerable people, who are often only seen as the subject of research. 

The remaining chapters also show the role of communities in dealing 
with various social problems beyond the reach of the state resulting 
from COVID-19. Chapter 24 by Tengku Nur Qistina examines how civ- 
il society and NGOs responded to domestic violence issues in Malaysia 
that the government did not adequately address. In Chapter 25, 
Hanung argues that already-marginalised groups in Southeast Asia, 
namely LGBTIQ people, were more severely affected by COVID-19, 
but community-led initiatives were crucial to empower the groups 
and build resilience in terms of economy, well-being, and advocacy. 
The various community-led initiatives introduced in Part III to tackle 
COVID-19 pandemic indicate the possibility that community-led initi- 
atives can bring more positive and enduring changes to the region. 
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PART I: 
URBANISATION, INFRASTRUCTURE, 
ECONOMIES, AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


2. The urbanisation of spatial inequalities and a 
new model of urban development 
Creighton Connolly 


Changing patterns of urbanisation strongly influenced the initial out- 
break and severity of the COVID-19 pandemic and form the focus of 
my first section here. The second section outlines how the pandemic 
highlighted deep existing inequalities and shortfalls in governance that 
have been associated with the current model of global urban develop- 
ment. As Nixon, Surie, and McQuay (2020) have argued, the COVID-19 
pandemic ‘brought urban governance to a critical juncture in Asia’. 
Subsequently, I evaluate how East and Southeast Asian cities are being 
redesigned in the wake of the pandemic and the role of participatory 
urban governance in creating healthier and more socio-ecologically 
Just cities. 


Urbanisation and infectious disease 


Previous research has shown that dramatic changes in demographic 
and social conditions, including an exponential increase in global trans- 
port, have been responsible for much of the global emerging infectious 
disease problem (Ali and Keil 2006). Diseases like SARS were associ- 
ated with the rise of globalisation, as interconnected global cities like 
Toronto and Hong Kong were severely affected (Ali and Keil 2008). 
This is because decreasing travel times allowed for the quicker spread 
of microbes and viruses before governance and healthcare systems 
could identify and control them. 

The COVID-19 pandemic, however, was a story of peri-urban and 
rural-urban connections, as seen in large industrial centres like Wuhan, 
northern Italy, and parts of Germany, which are connected through 
global and regional supply chains. We saw more peri-urban and regional 
connections between a larger network of cities, which make it much 
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more difficult to contain disease outbreaks (Connolly, Ali, and Keil 
2020). In general, cities are inherently connected with their peripheries 
through daily flows of people and goods. People commute into and out 
of the city each day for work; food and other essentials are often pro- 
duced in peri-urban or rural areas and transported into the city. There 
are thus plenty of opportunities for the spread of microbes, bacteria, 
and different forms of nature through these activities and networks. 

Urban density has been widely accused in popular media for the 
severity of the pandemic in places like New York City. Research has 
shown, however, that density alone cannot be a predictor of the spread 
of infectious diseases and depends on other factors such as the state of 
development, adherence to social distancing measures, and the extent 
of access to public health infrastructure (Florida 2020). It is also impor- 
tant here to distinguish between ‘density’ and ‘overcrowding’, where the 
former refers to high concentrations of people within an area and the 
latter to the lack of separation or space between people (often caused 
by inequality). For instance, Asian cities like Hong Kong, Seoul, and 
Taipei are far denser than New York City but have had far fewer cases 
of COVID-19 per capita. 

Recent trends have suggested that the emergence of pathogenetic 
zoonoses in rapidly developing and urbanising regions has become a 
paradigmatic component of urbanisation and globalisation processes 
in the 21st century (Decaro and Lorusso 2020). This has been hap- 
pening in tandem with the expansion of urban areas into previously 
uninhabited or non-urbanised peripheries, where there is more contact/ 
interaction between humans and other animal and plant species. As 
I have argued previously, rapidly expanding infrastructure networks 
and urban landscapes can themselves play a role in the emergence of 
potential outbreaks (Connolly, Keil, and Ali 2021). Examples include 
deforestation on the edges of cities and new agro-industrial transforma- 
tions of hinterlands, producing new pathways of emergent infectious 
disease transmission (Yong 2018). 

Adler, Florida, and Hartt (2020) have thus proposed using the con- 
cept of the mega-region to understand the geography of SARS-CoV-2's 
spread and its economic toll. As we saw in the early stages of the 
COVID-19 outbreak, many initial outbreaks were in wider metropoli- 
tan regions such as Milan/Lombardy and New York/New Jersey. These 
regions tend to be connected through travel corridors that extend well 
beyond the typical daily commuting range, resulting in the potential for 
diseases to spread much more widely through the urban fabric. In many 
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cities of Asia, transit-oriented development has been an integral part 
of urban planning strategies that seek to develop polycentric urban re- 
gions, including high-density suburbs. This increasing connection with- 
in and between urban regions has resulted in SARS-CoV-2's trajectory 
of filtering down the urban hierarchy over time from mega-regions to 
large metropolitan regions and then to smaller towns. 

As a result of increasing interconnectivity between cities and their 
hinterlands, travel bans have proved ineffective in containing disease 
because there will inevitably be some spread of the disease before they 
are enforced (Bajardi et al. 2011). At best, they can delay the spread 
of disease; at worst, they can counterintuitively increase the odds that 
outbreaks will spread by forcing travellers to seek alternative and even 
illegal transport routes. Yong (2018) has pointed out that they can also 
*discourage health workers from helping to contain foreign outbreaks, 
for fear that they'll be denied reentry into their home country’. 

The emergence of SARS-CoV-2 in Wuhan - a city of 11 million peo- 
ple - immediately before the Lunar New Year holiday played a large 
factor in the rapid spread of the virus. This was due to Wuhan's role 
as a major travel hub or ‘thoroughfare’ in central China (Ren 2020). As 
Ren (2020) has noted, however, the severity of the outbreak in Wuhan 
was magnified by the delay of officials in China in notifying the public 
about the novel virus and taking action to control it. As I discuss below, 
effective governance is crucial in responding to disease outbreaks and 
requires close cooperation between citizens and the state. 

In contrast, cities that worked the quickest and most diligently to 
control local transmission through contact tracing, identifying sources 
of infections, quarantining affected individuals, and so on were most 
effective. While early lockdowns and social distancing measures helped 
to flatten the infection curve in some places, they were ultimately in- 
effective if implemented too late. Essential workers for example, were 
still needed to keep supermarkets, supply chains, and infrastructure 
running. Moreover, as Ren (2020) has noted in the case of Wuhan, 
lockdowns also tended to be unequal, affecting less affluent communi- 
ties in the urban periphery more than those in the core. The plight of 
lockdowns on precarious and transient migrant workers has also been 
well documented, with many of these individuals out of work and with 
few options to travel home (Nixon, Surie, and McQuay 2020). 

The lack of infrastructure in rapidly urbanising regions, including 
Southeast Asia, can also have severe consequences for the rise of epidem- 
ics, as rapid growth in cities and urban populations is not accompanied 
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by the appropriate development of transportation and other essential 
infrastructure (Recio, Chatterjee, and Lata 2020). This includes access 
to clean water supplies, which are essential for combating the spread of 
infectious disease but are often lacking in rapidly growing informal set- 
tlements (Wilkinson 2020). Housing is also a crucial issue. In Manila, 
for example, millions of the city's essential but low-paid workers live 
in crowded, informal (and often illegal) settlements on the periphery, 
where they are vulnerable to disease outbreaks. 

Even in wealthy cities like Singapore, the poorest sectors of the pop- 
ulation are often unable to self-isolate owing to dense living condi- 
tions and are thus at higher risk of contracting and spreading diseases. 
Singapore was initially praised for its handling of COVID-19 and even 
managed to avoid imposing lockdown conditions until mid-April, when 
a sharp increase in cases among Singapore's migrant worker population 
emerged (Jamieson 2020). Nine dormitories housing more than 50,000 
men, mostly from Bangladesh, India, and China, were declared ‘isola- 
tion areas' and effectively on lockdown, meaning that about 300,000 
workers had restrictions on their movements within their complexes 
(Han 2020). Most of these worker dormitories were deliberately locat- 
ed on the peripheries of Singapore and could have 12 to 20 workers 
sharing a room. They were also essentially ‘out of sight’ (both literally 
and metaphorically) as a potential source of vulnerability until the issue 
exploded (Luger 2020). This illustrates the spatial dimension of urban 
infectious disease outbreaks, as both the edges of the city and those 
who are most marginalised in society tend to be the most vulnerable 
(see Connolly, Ali, and Keil 2020; Iswara 2020). 


Post-COVID-19 futures of an urbanising world 


There has also been significant discussion about how cities and the 
world are going to change after the COVID-19 pandemic, much of 
which also relates to density and urban mobilities. Some urban design- 
ers have been arguing for a so-called ‘Goldilocks density’, which refers 
to an urban population density that is high enough to reap the ben- 
efits of sustainability and convenience provided by cities but not so 
high that people must live in 30-storey apartment blocks that rely on 
extensive use of public spaces like elevators (Alter 2020). Singapore 
has been planning to continue with high-density development while 
using ‘smart solutions’ to manage crowds (Board 2020). There has also 
been a widely recognised need to plan cities better to support bike and 
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pedestrian infrastructure, which will make cities not only more car- 
bon neutral but also less vulnerable to future disease outbreaks (Nixon, 
Surie, and McQuay 2020). This infrastructure, however, needs to be 
constructed evenly, rather than just serving wealthy or middle-class 
communities, which has been the case in many cities in recent decades 
(Madden 2020). 

Indeed, as David Madden (2020) has pointed out, the global urban 
development model over the past few decades ‘has catered to the needs 
of elite individuals ... while allowing the deterioration of social servic- 
es and public institutions and the intensification of inequality'. This is 
a point that has been recognised by urban designers across Southeast 
Asia. For example, Thai urban designer Kotchakorn Voraakhorn has 
asserted that: ‘Bangkok should focus more on the public space and 
green infrastructure that make the city more liveable rather than the 
temporary infrastructure in the city for tourists’ (quoted in Board 
2020). Similarly, Malaysia's green building movement has largely fo- 
cused on middle- to high-income developments targeted at foreigners 
and wealthy Malaysians. It has been suggested that the wake of the 
COVID-19 pandemic could be an ideal time to extend this type of 
development to the affordable market segment, which, in contrast to 
the glut of luxury properties nationwide, has seen very little supply 
(Board 2020). 

Urban governance proved to be a critical element of how successful 
cities were in responding to the COVID-19 pandemic, particularly with 
regard to the role of civil society and community support. Seoul, for ex- 
ample, focused on an approach emphasising transparency, accountabil- 
ity, and solidarity instead of strict movement restrictions (Jagannathan 
2020). Hong Kong is another interesting case in this regard, as the or- 
ganisational capacity and the civic infrastructure established by 2019’s 
protest movements played a central role in the city’s response — and 
ultimate success — in containing the virus's spread (Tufekci 2020). One 
group set up a website to track cases of COVID-19, monitor hotspots, 
warn people of places selling fake PPE, and report hospital wait times 
and other relevant information. Such reliable information is crucial 
in managing epidemics within a community (Ren 2020; Yong 2018). 
Civilians also spontaneously adopted the wearing of masks in public, 
defying the government's ban on masks (in place due to the mass pro- 
tests). Large groups of volunteers also distributed masks to the poor and 
elderly and installed hand sanitiser dispensers in crowded (low-income) 
tenement buildings. When the government at first refused to close the 
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border with mainland China, more than 7,000 medical workers went 
on strike, demanding border closures and PPE for hospital workers (Ip 
2020). These collective actions illustrate how civil society can organise 
to make up for the governance failures of urban and regional govern- 
ments in responding to pandemics in real time. 


Conclusion 


The massive expansion of the global urban fabric over the past few 
decades has increased exposure to infectious diseases and posed 
new challenges to the control of outbreaks. As Nixon, Surie, and 
McQuay (2020) have argued, the pandemic ‘revealed the fragile inter- 
connectedness of metropolitan, peri-urban, and rural spaces and the in- 
equalities upon which cities are built and maintained’. Indeed, while the 
central business districts of Southeast Asia's largest cities are modern, 
highly connected spaces, the pandemic highlighted the social inequal- 
ities and underinvestment in infrastructure services that are visible in 
more peripheral urban areas. This has made cities and their inhabitants 
more vulnerable not only to SARS-CoV-2 but also to other forms of 
social and economic hardship. The unsustainable urban development 
model that had been pursued in Asia and around the world therefore 
not only played a role in the outbreak of the COVID-19 pandemic 
but also had negative consequences for quality of life and socio-ecolog- 
ical justice. 

While urban planning and design is already being reformulated to 
cope better with the next pandemic, urban governance will also be 
crucial. Urban governments will need to collaborate more effectively, 
not only with regional and national levels of government but also with 
residents and civil society groups to make infrastructure, housing, and 
livelihood opportunities more equitable. Politics in municipalities, be- 
tween cities and other jurisdictions, and between municipalities, civil 
society actors, and local communities will be crucial to understanding 
the role urban health governance plays in an increasingly urbanised and 
globalised society (Acuto 2020). To this end, the COVID-19 pandemic 
offered valuable lessons about the need for building socio-ecological 
justice by strengthening institutions to promote more socially inclusive 
and environmentally sustainable forms of development. Without this 
effort, the inequalities that the pandemic exposed will only grow worse 
in the years and decades to come. 
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3. Digital transformation, education, and adult 
learning in Malaysia 
Rachel Gong, Ashraf Shaharudin, and Siti Aiysyah Tumin 


Malaysia's government has long recognised the value and promise of 
technology and innovation, having begun in the 1990s to develop a mul- 
timedia super corridor (MSC) to be competitive in a globally digitalised 
economy (Banerjee 1999). While digitalisation refers to the process of 
restructuring society around digital and communication infrastructures 
(Brennen and Kreiss 2016), digital transformation involves socio-tech- 
nological changes that have broader and more profound implications 
on society and culture, such as the evolution of information dissemina- 
tion from edited, curated print articles to unregulated, algorithmically 
recommended TikTok videos. 

Despite its incomplete digital transformation, Malaysia emerged 
as a relatively well-connected country in Southeast Asia. As of 2019, 
Malaysia was a mobile-first nation, with a 123% mobile broadband 
penetration rate and a 9% fixed broadband penetration rate. In 
populated areas, 4G coverage was reportedly at 82% (MCMC 2020), 
albeit of questionable quality. Basic data plans are generally affordable, 
and the most popular online activities among internet users are social 
communications such as texting and social media (Gong 2020). 

Efforts to further digitalise Malaysia had begun before the COVID-19 
pandemic. A national broadband infrastructure plan had been launched; 
programmes had been established to incorporate advanced digital tech- 
nologies into economic sectors such as manufacturing; and various 
structural institutions, such as the civil service, institutes of higher 
learning, and legal courts, had begun incorporating digital services, 
cloud computing, and big data analysis into their workflows. However, 
the pandemic revealed in Malaysia, as elsewhere, the stark structural 
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inequalities present in its digital infrastructure and adoption, a problem 
that had existed since the days of the MSC (Bunnell 2002). While digital 
technologies enabled elite segments of society to adapt fairly easily and 
quickly to life under lockdown, many under-served groups were not 
as fortunate. 

In this chapter we assess the ways in which digital technologies, instead 
of levelling the playing field, may actually increase socio-economic in- 
equalities, especially with regard to education and adult learning. We 
consider the segments of society who may be further marginalised in 
the future, given the changing conditions of learning and work accel- 
erated by COVID-19, and suggest how future research and policy can 
tackle these challenges. 

Previously, the digital divide described a fundamental gap in terms of 
access to computers and the internet (DiMaggio et al. 2001). As com- 
puting power costs decreased and internet infrastructure became wide- 
spread, digital inequalities became not just about access but also about 
meaningful connectivity and use (A4AI 2020; Gong 2020; Hargittai, 
Piper, and Morris 2018). The question is no longer simply whether 
everyone can connect to the internet, but also how we are connecting 
and how we are using our connectivity. 

In the wake of the COVID-19 pandemic, Malaysia recognised in- 
ternet connectivity as a public utility (MOF 2020), paving the way for 
significant improvements in the development of internet infrastructure. 
While this may address the access component of the digital divide, it 
does not guarantee inclusive meaningful connectivity or use. During 
Malaysia's movement control orders to curb the spread of COVID-19, 
schools and universities were closed. Despite their best efforts to piv- 
ot to online classes, teachers and students faced challenges in terms 
of both digital access and digital pedagogy. When offices closed, a di- 
vide emerged between workers who could work from home and work- 
ers who had to be physically present to do their (often essential) jobs. 
Income has been a good predictor of which side of this divide a worker 
might fall (Siti Aiysyah 2020). 

Income has also been a good predictor of the likelihood of non-es- 
sential workers staying employed during the pandemic (Parker, Minkin, 
and Bennett 2020). The number of unemployed people in Malaysia 
rose 41% from 521,400 in September 2019 to 737,500 in September 
2020 (DOSM 2019; DOSM 2020c). Online education opportunities 
increased as part of adult learning initiatives to reskill and upskill job 
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seekers. However, take-up of these programmes remained relatively 
low (Malay Mail 2020). 


Widening gaps in education 


We turn now to a discussion of the role and impact of digital technolo- 
gies and the digital divide on education and adult learning. Malaysian 
school students lost at least 17 out of 43 normal schooling weeks in 2020 
due to school closures. Learning was disrupted for around 4.9 million 
pre-school, primary, and secondary school students (MOE 2020) and 
around 1.3 million higher education students (MOHE 2020). Different 
and compounding forms of existing inequalities became apparent with 
distance learning. 

The clearest gap was the lack of digital resources for some students, 
rendering digital learning almost impossible. Even before the pandemic 
made distance learning the default mode, students lacking the resources 
necessary to learn remotely were found to trail their peers in cogni- 
tive abilities and be more likely to drop out in the long run (Murat 
and Bonacini 2020). In 2019, only 6-9% of Malaysian school students 
owned a personal computer and/or a tablet (Hawati and Jarud 2020). 
Unequal access to digital devices and the internet tended to follow the 
rural-urban and household income gaps (Figure 3.1), aggravating pre- 
vailing inequalities. 

Approximately 77% of school students were unable to effective- 
ly learn digitally from home owing to limited digital access (Ashraf 
2020). This likely lower-bound estimate was based on both fixed 
and mobile broadband access, though fixed broadband access has 
been much rarer and arguably more effective for learning. In 2019, 
Malaysia's average mobile download speed of 11.0 Mbps was far slow- 
er than developed countries such as Canada (59.6 Mbps) and South 
Korea (59.0 Mbps) (Fenwick and Khatri 2020). States with lower me- 
dian household incomes had lower fixed broadband subscription rates 
(Gong 2020), which implied a higher percentage of disadvantaged stu- 
dents in poorer states. 

Distance learning requires self-discipline and self-initiative. A time 
use survey found that German students reduced their daily learning 
time by about half during school closures (Grewenig et al. 2020). The 
reduction was larger among low-achieving students as their learning 
time was replaced with less useful activities such as gaming or consuming 
social media, potentially further deteriorating their educational 
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Figure 3.1. Internet subscription and personal computer and laptop 
ownership by household segment, 2019 
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achievement. This also highlights the discretionary nature of internet 
use, resulting in different outcomes for users. In 2019, across Malaysia, 
while 86% of internet users engaged in social networking, only 60% 
and 56% used the internet to study and read online publications, re- 
spectively (Gong 2020). 

Researchers discovered that, by April 2020, Google search inten- 
sity for online learning resources in the United States had doubled 
relative to pre-pandemic levels (Bacher-Hicks, Goodman, and Mulhern 
2021). However, the demand for online resources was substantially 
lower in areas with lower income, lower internet access, and more ru- 
ral schools. Malaysia likely experienced similar inequalities; based on 
crude observations, during the first lockdown, keyword searches for 
learning resources were higher in affluent states such as Selangor and 
Kuala Lumpur. 

There was also a gender dimension to distance learning, which rais- 
es questions for further research and policy deliberation. In Malaysia, 
while the proportion of women in the population remained steady 
from 2012 to 2018, the proportion of internet users who were women 
declined (Gong 2020). Concurrently, the teaching profession was dom- 
inated by women, who disproportionately bore the burden of care 
work (KRI 2019), which increased during lockdowns. 
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Figure 3.2. Expenditure on education by decile income group, 2019 
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Meanwhile, boys’ disengagement from education was expected 
to worsen with distance learning (UNESCO 2020). The reduction in 
learning time due to school closure was larger for boys than for girls 
(Grewenig et al. 2020). This may have exacerbated the ‘lost boys’ prob- 
lem in Malaysia, where boys made up only 30% of higher education 
enrolment. These ‘lost boys’ either left school early or did not further 
their education (KRI 2018). 

Without discrediting the benefits of education technology (edutech) 
for students and teachers alike, for-profit edutech has long-term 
consequences for how education as a public good is perceived and 
practised (Williamson, Eynon, and Potter 2020). In 2019, poorer 
households in Malaysia spent considerably less on education than 
richer households did, both in absolute terms and as a proportion 
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of their total expenditures (Figure 3.2) (DOSM 20202). Further re- 
search is needed to understand how the increasing ‘platformisation’ 
of education impacts the education of poor and digitally disadvan- 
taged households. While the pandemic hastened the adoption of digital 
technology in education, it is doubtful whether this was an inclusive 
digital transformation. 


Adult learning and digital exclusion 


The lack of digital inclusivity went beyond education. It also affected 
adult learning, which was essential given the changing nature of work 
due to technological advancements and globalisation (World Bank 
2019). COVID-19 might have accelerated the effects of labour market 
megatrends such as automation and increased the incentive to substi- 
tute capital for labour (Bloom and Prettner 2020). This increased the 
importance of adult learning to ensure people remained competitive in 
the labour market. 

Malaysian policymakers had been actively encouraging reskilling 
and upskilling prior to the pandemic. However, pre-pandemic partic- 
ipation in adult learning was generally underwhelming. The training 
participation rate among registered employers topped out at 25%, 
compared to 49% in Singapore and 77% in Australia (HRDF 20192). 
Only 33% of surveyed manufacturing firms offered formal training, 
far lower than peer countries (Nur Thuraya and Siti Aiysyah 2020). 
Lack of awareness, inadequate resources, overlapping programmes, 
and recognition issues have been cited as the main challenges of adult 
learning (HRDF 2019c). 

Participation in adult learning was unequal, with young and very 
old trainees under-represented. Adult learning at work was also skewed 
towards the skilled workforce, compared to the semi-skilled and 
low-skilled workforce (Figure 3.3). Unfortunately, COVID-19 ex- 
acerbated the vulnerabilities of groups not actively participating in 
adult learning. Youth workers were found to be disproportionately 
adversely affected by the pandemic (Gonzalez, Gardiner, and Bausch 
2020), while lower-skilled workers were most likely to be replaced if 
firms decided to automate their business operations during the pan- 
demic (KRI 2020). 

The digital divide further increased these inequalities. First, not all 
training programmes could be conducted online. In fact, the adoption 
rate of e-learning and mobile learning was less than 1% for Human 
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Figure 3.3. HRDF trainees as a share of total employees, disaggregated 
by age and skill level, 2018 
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Resource Development Fund (HRDF) training programmes in 2018 
(HRDF 2orob). Training for non-digital technical skills such as ma- 
chine handling and safe food preparation could not be conducted on- 
line because they required practical learning activities. 

Second, not all employers were supportive of employee training, as 
evident in the low training participation rates among employers. In eco- 
nomic downturns, employers face financial constraints in supporting 
workers' skills development. Additionally, the HRDF only covered se- 
lected sectors, and a substantial segment of the workforce not covered 
by the HRDF (micro-enterprises, workers in the informal sector, and 
the self-employed) could not afford to invest in adult learning. 

Moreover, the lack of digital literacy among the older population 
has been a significant barrier in accessing online adult learning courses. 
More mature individuals were not only less likely to use the internet; 
they were also less likely to use it for learning purposes (Figure 3.4). 
Online adult learning was likely challenging for lower-income house- 
holds too, as they faced higher trade-offs between spending on essential 
goods and investing in adult learning (Rao 2009). Poorer households 
also faced significant barriers to digital access that limited their adult 
learning opportunities (Siti Aiysyah 2020). 

Reskilling and upskilling were important to help workers navigate 
the changing nature of work and employment challenges brought on 
by the pandemic. However, focusing solely on digital skills when many 
training providers, employers, and workers do not have the capacity 
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Figure 3.4. Share of internet use by type of activity and age group, 
2019 (percentage) 
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to do so could further exacerbate existing structural issues in adult 
learning. Failure to address the digital gap among workers might also 
perpetuate inequality in the labour market. 


Conclusion 


The COVID-19 pandemic accelerated digitalisation in many ways, 
but digital adoption has not been equitable. More research is needed 
to assess the long-term impacts of the digital divides described in this 
chapter. While distance schooling is unlikely to fully replace physical 
schooling for children, online learning is likely to be incorporated into 
teaching methods. Inclusive education requires an understanding of 
how digital and analogue inequalities affect educational attainment 
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and subsequent socio-economic opportunities. Improving internet cov- 
erage and quality, increasing access to digital devices, and providing 
digital pedagogy training for teachers must be part of the national so- 
cio-economic agenda. 

Businesses and governments were proactively encouraging online 
adult learning during the pandemic to enhance worker resilience. 
However, many adult learning programmes were costly and had limited 
participation and impact. These programmes did not consider different 
adult learning styles, competing family, care, and work demands, and 
socio-economic constraints (World Bank 2019). Effective adult learn- 
ing, offline or online, must address these challenges to bring returns to 
post-schooling human capital investment. 

Broadly applying digital solutions to every available situation does 
not lead to an inclusive digital transformation. Rushed and improp- 
erly considered digital adoption is rife with unintended consequenc- 
es. Diversity of input and research is needed, especially among groups 
typically under- or ill-served by digital technologies, in order to ensure 
that digital transformation is beneficial and sustainable for society in 
the long run. 
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4. Data privacy, security, and the future of data 
governance in Malaysia 
Moonyati Yatid and Farlina Said 


Throughout the course of the spread of COVID-19 in Malaysia, tech- 
nology was deployed to control, investigate, and mitigate societal 
well-being beyond public health. Unmanned aerial vehicles like drones 
were used to monitor society's compliance with lockdown measures 
(Bernama 2020), e-commerce initiatives were rolled out under the gov- 
ernment's economic recovery plan (MDEC 2020), and artificial intel- 
ligence-enabled thermal cameras were deployed (New Straits Times 
2020). However, none of these was more contentious than the technol- 
ogies used in contact tracing. 

From the start of the pandemic, Malaysia introduced several con- 
tact-tracing applications driven by both federal and state initiatives. 
At the federal level, the three main applications were MySejahtera, 
MyTrace, and Gerak Malaysia. At the state level, there were SELangkah 
in Selangor and digital surveillance solutions in Sarawak. From August 
2020, MySejahtera was mandatory for all business premises, with ex- 
emptions only for premises in rural areas or small towns without stable 
internet connectivity (The Star 2020). 

In a landscape of evolving digital legislation, the swift implementa- 
tion of such technologies could outpace efforts for data governance. 
Thus, the rapid adoption of these technologies could create vulnera- 
bilities in the protection of privacy. As such, this chapter aims to cover 
the different technologies used in the mitigation of COVID-19 in 2020 
with a focus on the contact-tracing applications that were developed. 
Subsequently, the chapter delves into data privacy and security con- 
cerns and concludes with reflections on Malaysia's technological future 
in data governance. 
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Tech-less contact tracing and the efficacy of application- 
based contact tracing 


Surveillance and public health in Malaysia were not initially so de- 
pendent on technology. The country's first case of COVID-19 was 
discovered on 25 January 2020 thanks to the Ministry of Health's 
Crisis Preparedness and Response Centre (CPRC) (Ahmad et al. 2020). 
Common procedures dictated that, from the diagnosis of a COVID-19 
case, rapid assessment and rapid response teams would be deployed 
to collect the patient's socio-demographic information and travel and 
movement history over the previous 14 days. This established the pa- 
tient's contact list for tracing (Ahmad et al. 2020). This tech-less con- 
tact tracing was the primary method used by the Ministry of Health 
(MOH) at that time, particularly for district health offices (Boo 2020). 
To control rising infections, Malaysia's movement control order 
(MCO) was initiated on 18 March 2020. Malaysia's MCO had several 
iterations, corresponding with different standard operating procedures. 
The 18 March MCO was lifted and replaced by a recovery movement 
control order (RMCO) on 9 June 2020 in light of a decrease in the 
number of cases. Technology then began to be used, particularly to as- 
sess users’ health and risk, to trace possible infections from a specific 
location, and as a means of delivering updated information and high- 
lighting hotspots. As technology itself is transformative, throughout the 
MCO and the RMCO, contact-tracing applications in Malaysia learned 
from competing applications and modified their own processes. 
Developers introduced several applications in the months between 
the MCO and RMCO. The applications differed in terms of ownership, 
methodology, privacy thresholds, and, where declared, data retention 
limits. To streamline efforts, an announcement on 3 August 2020 man- 
dated that businesses owners and operators download and register with 
MySejahtera. With this announcement, and with MySejahtera being the 
only application tied to short-term economic plan (PENJANA) benefits, 
certain states such as Penang announced that they would phase out their 
own applications in favour of MySejahtera, thus consolidating con- 
tact-tracing applications into a centralised data collection system. The 
table below illustrates the different applications rolled out during 
the MCO; afterwards, PgCare and Gerak Malaysia ceased operation. 
These applications had different practices for data retention and data 
protection. MyTrace, the development of which was led by the Ministry 
of Science, Technology and Innovation, used Bluetooth and anonymised 
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Table 4.1. Contact-tracing applications used in various Malaysian states 


Application Developer Function 
MySejahtera Federal government Multi-purpose application 
agencies (National intended for individuals to 
Security Council [NSC], | assess health levels, dis- 
Ministry of Health cover hotspots, seek health 
[MOH], Malaysian facilities, and receive latest 
Administrative updates and other materials 
Modernisation from the MOH using web- 
and Management based and QR-scanning 
Planning Unity functions 
[MAMPU], Malaysian 
Communications 
and Multimedia 
Commission [MCMC]) 
MyTrace Federal government Bluetooth-enabled contact 
agencies (led by the tracing, with data remaining 
Ministry of Science, anonymous and information 
Technology and about potential exposures 
Innovation [MOSTI]) stored only on one's device 
SELangkah Selangor state Location-based and QR 
government code-enabled contact tracing 
SabahTrace Sabah state government | Location-based and QR 
code-enabled contact tracing 
COVIDTRACE | Sarawak state Location-based and 
government Bluetooth-enabled contact 
tracing 
Gerak Malaysia | Federal government GPS-enabled contact tracing 
(no longer in (MCMC and the Royal | and QR codes to inform 
use as of 2021) | Malaysia Police [RMP]) | authorities of permissions 
granted to travel 
PgCare (no Penang state Location-based and QR 
longer in useas | government code-enabled contact tracing 
of 2021) 


data while retaining records of encounters on one's device. Sarawak's 
COVIDTrace also stated that user data would be anonymised, and 
geolocation data would not be collected. The information gathered by 
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COVIDTrace, Selangor's SELangkah, and Sabah's SabahTrace included 
the individual's name and phone number as well as the date and time 
of visits to relevant premises. SabahTrace also collected information on 
the user's body temperature. 

MySejahtera is among the examples of centralised data collection 
tools for which data in transit was said to be encrypted. The data se- 
curity and governance of MySejahtera were managed by the National 
Cyber Security Agency (NACSA), an arm of the National Security 
Council (NSC). Data retention limits for the applications ranged from 
21 days to six months, though not all applications declared limits; 
MyTrace stated the duration of data retention in devices was 21 days 
(Bedi 2020), while MySejahtera's check-in feature retained data for 9o 
days (Krishnan 2020). The now-defunct Gerak Malaysia also stated 
that information on travel would be retained for six months after the 
MCO ceased. Meanwhile, COVIDTrace stated that, should users re- 
voke consent, their data would be deleted from the system, thus pro- 
tecting users from future data breaches. 

While technology was crucial in mitigating infection rates, the effica- 
cy of contact-tracing applications alone was questionable. For instance, 
only 4% of all reportedreports of COVID-19 cases in Malaysia were 
detected by MySejahtera (CodeBlue 2020). Researchers have high- 
lighted, however, that contact tracing could work if it was part of a 
wider public health strategy and response that encompassed mass test- 
ing and strict physical distancing measures at the same time (Browne 
2020). The self-assessment tool in MySejahtera detected positive cases 
with a success rate between 3.1% and 6.5% (Krishnan 2020). In addi- 
tion, data gathered from the check-in function at a densely populated 
location could swiftly trace close contacts. A cluster at a large shop- 
ping complex resulted in the identification of 221 positive cases from 
17,260 screened users, demonstrating an efficacy rate between 15.1% 
and 37.8% (Krishnan 2020). Such achievements justified the use of 
contact-tracing applications, as the MOH Director General, Dr Noor 
Hisham, attested in October 2020 (Palansamy 2020). 


Data privacy and security concerns 


Privacy has diverse cultural interpretations. Joseph Savirimuthu (2016) 
has conceptualised privacy through the lenses of jurisdiction, space, 
and identifiable data. Such concepts were only nascent in Malaysia 
during the pandemic. Ipsos, a marketing research and consulting firm, 
surveyed Malaysians in 2019 and revealed a high degree of acceptance 
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of sharing data with the private sector or the government if there was a 
reward of better services or other benefits (Ipsos 2019). As ‘data is the 
new oil’, however, it could be tempting for companies and countries to 
abuse this receptivity for economic and political gains. 

The multitude of applications available to Malaysians and low 
awareness about the management of data and privacy rights could lead 
to problems of mining digital platforms for information. In addition, 
increased surveillance and a culture of exchanging data for benefits 
could bear social and security-related consequences. Malaysia’s data 
protection and privacy systems have had a poor reputation - in a 2019 
study by Comparitech, Malaysia ranked fifth lowest out of 47 countries 
assessed (Tang 2020). Furthermore, Malaysia had previously suffered 
from serious data leaks, including the patient records of nearly 20,000 
Malaysians (Habibu 2019) as well as 46.2 million mobile subscribers 
of Malaysian telecommunications companies and mobile virtual net- 
work operators (MVNO) (Vijandren 2017). With the Personal Data 
Protection Act (PDPA) of 2oro falling short of enforcing the manda- 
tory reporting of data breaches, neither the severity of data breaches 
nor high cyber hygiene levels could be clearly assessed. Malaysia's data 
governance, however, could be judged by the capability of the govern- 
ment to protect users from data breaches and government efforts to 
construct standards upholding privacy. 

First, heightened responsibility and accountability require appropri- 
ate legislation and enforcement. The PDPA possessed loopholes that 
weakened its protection of personal data beyond commercial purposes. 
This meant that the regulations did not include the government sector 
in its scope. While section 203A of the Penal Code provides penalties 
for any person who leaks information in the performance of their du- 
ties, the absence of mandatory data breach reporting rules for the pri- 
vate and public sectors reduced enforcement and transparency. 

Additionally, the Act did not specifically address online privacy pro- 
tections or users' privacy protections. Malaysia's challenges related to 
protecting privacy would require the reconciliation of cultural interpre- 
tations of privacy with technical possibilities. The notion of identity be- 
ing separate from personal data was not a widespread practice, which 
could underlie the fundamental delay in the establishment of policy di- 
rections in data governance, as concepts and gaps in data classification 
needed time to become incorporated into policy and law. While inter- 
national standards such as the EU General Data Protection Regulation 
(GDPR) had upheld user privacy by adding layers of protection such as 
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anonymisation, pseudonymisation, or encryption, Malaysia's laws and 
various personal data protection standards did not implement princi- 
ples of data protection by design. This should be explored further as 
Malaysia's legislation on the matter develops. 

Second, developing industry standards depends on the ability of the 
industry to uphold principles through various practices. An example 
of the different practices in security-by-design is the choice between 
centralised and decentralised data storage, each of which has different 
cybersecurity implications. The diversity of Malaysia’s contact-tracing 
landscape indicated a variety of practices in data management. Contact- 
tracing applications in Malaysia utilised both centralised (MySejahtera 
and SELangkah) and decentralised (MyTrace and partial functions of 
COVIDTrace) models. MyTrace, for instance, utilised Bluetooth signals 
and proximity between devices to store information for contact tracing. 
Bluetooth signals are useful for data collection not directly associated 
with individuals, as the technology uses unique numbers in place of 
personally identifiable information. Additionally, MyTrace data was 
stored on users’ devices for up to 21 days, which could assure users 
that their information was not shared or retained unnecessarily (Bedi 
2020). Comparatively, MySejahtera collected data on a secured server 
with various details about users stored centrally. While MySejahtera’s 
centralised database might have efficiently facilitated contact tracing 
for the MOH (Yusof 2020), the substantial amounts of information it 
collected could have unsettled users. 

Through the lens of cybersecurity, both models have their weak- 
nesses. For decentralised systems such as MyTrace, the security of the 
Bluetooth data collection depended on the application operator and the 
cyber hygiene of the user. In contrast, MySejahtera’s centralised system 
meant that responsibility for data management was in the hands of a 
single body. Thus, while centralised databases can be more efficient, 
their weaker anonymity controls and data retention limitations can in- 
crease vulnerabilities when sharing information with the application. 

As the PDPA and its lacking enforcement measures did not main- 
stream security-by-design conversations among developers, safeguards 
should be in place to protect users. Two ideas that can be considered are 
to collect the minimum data needed and to roll out deletion measures 
— either for the application or for the data itself. The right to forget 
should be discussed further in Malaysian social and legislative contexts 
such that information retained by any data collector can and should 


be deleted. 
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Learning from this experience, the government should also provide 
more transparency for its data processing — and other mechanisms of 
these applications — in order to gain more trust from citizens. There 
could also be platforms for citizens to provide open feedback to im- 
prove the applications. It is necessary for data to be retained for only 
a limited timeframe to serve only the specific purpose for which it was 
collected. In a nutshell, fully transparent and accountable privacy-pre- 
serving solutions should be embedded by design to balance the benefits 
and risks associated with personal data collection, processing, and shar- 
ing. Components of an awareness campaign should include channels to 
contact relative cybersecurity agencies for cybersecurity issues. Thus, 
the strategy should map out the responsibilities of respective cybersecu- 
rity agencies and provide avenues to possible assistance. Another cam- 
paign could make cyber hygiene a norm of cyber practices. As washing 
hands has become the norm to mitigate the risk of COVID-19, similar 
consistent reminders could relate to standard cyber hygiene practices 
such as updating applications frequently, reading terms and conditions 
before agreeing to anything online, being wary of personal information 
shared, and visiting sites that are secured with necessary certifications. 


Concluding reflections and anticipations for the future 


The concerns surrounding the privacy and security aspects of technolo- 
gy, which was abruptly and extensively used to combat COVID-19, be- 
came more real as possibilities slowly began to look like reality. One ex- 
ample is the case of Singapore, which retracted its promise to safeguard 
the privacy of its official COVID-19 application users. In March 2020, 
when Singapore first introduced the TraceTogether application, the gov- 
ernment repeatedly and explicitly vowed that the data collected would 
be used purely for contact-tracing purposes. Ten months later, however, 
after the application's use became mandatory, it was revealed that the 
data could also be accessed by police to conduct criminal investigations 
(Sato 2021). This aligns with warnings made by analysts about the dan- 
gers of technological tools being exploited and privacy and security 
being violated in efforts to heighten surveillance and control. 

As with other countries, Malaysia also experienced an increase in 
technology use during COVID-19, which brought both positive and 
negative impacts to society. It is safe to say that technology will grow 
increasingly important in our daily lives, even beyond the pandemic. 
It is important to remember, however, that the issues of privacy and 
security should be prioritised: as the internet is borderless, no person, 
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organisation, or country is safe from the attacks of hackers with ma- 
licious intentions. While privacy and security concerns related to 
COVID-19 have largely been discussed in the context of contact-trac- 
ing applications, in the near future, other technologies such as vaccine 
passports could also pose a danger to privacy, particularly as sensitive 
data travels across borders. The damage of security and privacy viola- 
tions would be unimaginable; hence Malaysia needs to take steps to 
protect its citizens at all costs. Transparency in the use of technology, 
especially in the processing of mass data, and creating platforms for 
open feedback from citizens, as well as other mechanisms that could 
instil trust from society, are among the first steps that should be consid- 
ered. Further, although the political scene in Malaysia has been deemed 
unstable in recent times — with unpredictable and constantly changing 
leadership - joint efforts and unity in safeguarding citizens’ privacy and 
security should be made a priority, regardless of who is in power. 
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5. Economic crisis and the panopticon of the 
digital virus in Cambodia 
Sokphea Young 


Within Southeast Asia, Cambodia is the most impoverished nation, 
notwithstanding an economy reliant on garment and manufacturing 
industries, tourism, and agriculture. The country's garment and manu- 
facturing sector, especially the garment and footwear industry, emerged 
in the early 1990s after the first general elections organised by the 
United Nations Transitional Authority in Cambodia. The United States 
and the European Union supported Cambodia's export-driven econo- 
my through their Generalised Systems of Preferences and other trade 
schemes. The EU, for example, allowed Cambodia to export duty-free 
and quota-free to its market from 2001 under the Everything but Arms 
(EBA) scheme. These policies boosted Cambodia's garment sector such 
that, as of 2019, itemployed about 600,000 Cambodians, most of whom 
were women from rural areas. With the support of the garment indus- 
try and other industries, Cambodia managed to significantly reduce 
poverty and transform its economy to become a lower-middle-income 
country in 2016. From 2017 to 2019, Cambodia exported on aver- 
age €4 billion (European Commission 2020) and US$4 billion (United 
States Census Bureau 2021) of apparel products per year to the EU and 
US markets, respectively. As such, the manufacturing industry account- 
ed for about 10% of Cambodia’s GDP (World Bank 2020). 

While these forms of support were significant to the country and its 
people, the Cambodian government’s respect for human rights, particu- 
larly freedom of association and freedom of speech, and democracy in 
general has been dismal, as the country has leaned towards authoritar- 
ianism, as evidenced by the dissolution of the most prominent opposi- 
tion party, the Cambodia National Rescue Party (CNRP), in 2017 as 
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well as the ongoing intimidation and spurious arrests of human rights 
and environmental defenders, all of which restricted the space of civil 
society organisations. These restrictions led the EU to partially with- 
draw its EBA scheme with Cambodia in February 2020, harming work- 
ers in related sectors. Many factories were forced to shut down without 
proper indemnities for the employees. 

Coinciding with the imposition of import tariffs by the EU, 
Cambodia's economy, especially its garment and manufacturing, was 
doubly punished by the emergence of coronavirus (SARS-CoV-2), 
which spread across the world. Not only did the pandemic severely 
disrupt the global supply chain and markets of garment and manufac- 
turing industries, leaving many jobless, but it also affected the entire 
country's socio-economic conditions. The government's lack of proper 
remedial measures for the impacts of the pandemic sparked dissatis- 
faction, which in turn led to activism. Amid the country's shift towards 
authoritarianism, as seen in the 2018 election, and the restrictions im- 
posed by the government to contain the virus, many were forced to 
stay at home and were thus compelled to subscribe to digital platforms 
for study, work, communication, and activism. This pushed those who 
were affected by the EU's sanctions and the pandemic to carry out on- 
line activities to advocate for better solutions rather than stage offline 
(on-street) protests. 

In this chapter, I seek to understand online activities and activism 
during the pandemic and examine the adverse consequences of avoid- 
ing offline activities over the same period. This chapter argues that the 
endeavour, either by the state or individuals, to avoid offline activities 
to contain the virus adversely induced a new virus - digital surveillance 
- that infiltrated everyone's digital devices. More than the panopticon 
of COVID-19, the symptoms of which are easily observable, this new 
form of digital virus embodies itself in every smartphone device with- 
out showing any symptoms. While social media was a COVID-19-free 
platform for ordinary citizens and activists to connect and express their 
concerns during the pandemic, it became an invisible hand of surveil- 
lance of the authoritarian ruling system. 

This chapter is written based on my ongoing observation of 
Cambodia’s sociopolitical and technological developments, employing 
digital ethnography and collecting data from relevant social media 
pages and profiles. The quantitative data presented in this chapter 
was acquired from Google, focusing on the ‘news’ media outlets it 
has captured. 
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The remainder of this chapter begins with a discussion about concep- 
tualising digital media in the context of surveillance as a new form of 
digital virus, an expression of the pandemic that has been less familiar 
to us. It then illustrates how COVID-19 induced Cambodians to sub- 
scribe to social media and digital devices before providing evidence on 
how the latter could strengthen an authoritarian surveillance system. 


The virus and digital technology panopticon 


The digital community has been recognised as a modern tool of hu- 
man development and evolution. Many have been impressed by this 
evolution, as digital devices can process data and circulate images and 
voices from one community to another. Kittler (2010, p.11) has argued 
that ‘machines take tasks — drawing, writing, seeing, hearing, word-pro- 
cessing, memory and even knowing - that once were thought unique 
to humans and often perform them better'. Given this capability, dig- 
ital devices like smartphones and cloud devices have become modern 
panoptic tools incubated by our everyday lives. These devices and the 
internet have been replacing our basic needs. Drawing on Foucault’s 
(2012) conception of the panoptic prison cell, I argue that these devices 
gradually ingrain themselves in our bodies and minds without warning; 
health applications are exemplary in this sense. It is a virus that affects 
us without giving us symptoms. With our unintentional consent, this 
digital virus has extracted our personal data for buyers’ commercial 
and political purposes. Zuboff (2019) has rightly illustrated that access 
to the digital community exposes oneself to significant risks. At risk is 
the loss or co-optation of privacy rights, rendering personal data (our 
private space, in essence) to corporate giants. Having submitted to ma- 
chine learning, it has been increasingly difficult to hold the state and 
politicians accountable, particularly through activism. More often than 
not, for the sake of profit, the corporate capitalist media have allowed 
surveillance and authoritarian states to use their data to gain legitimate 
power, as in the US presidential and UK parliamentary elections, and to 
censor opponents. 

Drawing on how activists and the state interact in China, MacKinnon 
(2010) has introduced the concept of ‘networked authoritarianism’, 
which is a political tactic that creates selective social openings for 
transparency but at the same time monitors and stifles dissent (He and 
Warren 2011). This networked authoritarianism in the digital era is 
framed by the notion of a networked society whose key social structures 
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and activities are organised and linked electronically (Castells 2010). 
The networked authoritarian Chinese government, for instance, allows 
people to use the internet to submit grievances or unjust activities, but 
the government also monitors who reports or submits the grievanc- 
es. In China, only specific applications or types of social media plat- 
forms are allowed to be used, and this makes it easier for the ruling 
regime to scrutinise and surveil users in order to curb outrageous dis- 
sent. The use of these digital communication technologies, therefore, 
has undesirable side effects, one of which is exposure to the surveillance 
system (Howard and Hussain 2013), a critical concern for digital ac- 
tivism in non-democratic political systems that appear to have adopt- 
ed the Chinese authoritarian style of panoptic surveillance, of which 
Cambodia is an example. 


Cambodia's online community and activism amid 
the pandemic 


The foregoing theorisation of how digital communication and tech- 
nologies carry risks has been eminent in the experiences of Cambodia 
and other countries during the pandemic. Following the government's 
instructions not to mobilise or make physical contact, especially in edu- 
cation and offices, the pandemic forced millions of Cambodians to sub- 
scribe to digital devices and communication platforms. By September 
2020, about 67% of Cambodians (11.28 million of about 16 million) 
had subscribed to Facebook (NapoleonCat 2020), making this social 
media site a popular means of communication among Cambodian peo- 
ple, particularly the youth. This figure had climbed from about 9.73 
million subscribers before the pandemic, in December 2019, only grad- 
ually increasing to 9.78 million users by January 2020, by which time 
COVID-19 had not spread widely in the country. With the pandemic 
starting to affect the country in early February 2020, the number of 
subscribers surged rapidly, to 10.52 million in March and 10.95 mil- 
lion in May the same year (see Figure 5.1). Young adults and children 
were among the new subscribers, with an age distribution of 7.8% 
ages 13-17, 31.4% ages 18-24, and 47.5% 25-34 as of March 2020 
(NapoleonCat 2021). Likewise, the number of smartphone subscribers 
also increased, as these devices were required to access social media 
sites such as Facebook, Telegram, and YouTube. ITU (2021) reported 
that the number of mobile cellular phone subscribers in Cambodia in- 
creased from 19.42 million in 2018 to 21.42 million in 2019. Compared 
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Figure 5.1. Facebook users in Cambodia before and during the 
COVID-r9 pandemic (millions) 
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with a total population of 16 million, this data suggests that many 
Cambodians could afford at least two phones (Young 20214). Given 
the low quality of education, the higher percentage of young subscrib- 
ers raised critical concerns for data and privacy issues as well as the 
users' rights. These young adults and children subscribed to the internet 
and social media for online education, watching livestreamed lectures 
or pre-recorded video instructions. Based on my field observations, al- 
beit under the supervision of their parents or guardians, many of these 
users were known to be addicted to YouTube, Facebook, TikTok, and 
online games and exposed to inappropriate content instead of accessing 
teaching materials. 

Not only did the pandemic compel ordinary Cambodians to go 
online; it also negatively affected Cambodia's economy (coinciding 
with the partial withdrawal of the EBA programme). Coupled with 
the decline of purchase orders in the apparel and footwear industries, 
Cambodia's GDP growth in 2020 was predicted to be between -1% 
and -2.9%, with about 1.76 million jobs at risk (World Bank, 2020, 
p.3). The World Bank (2020) emphasised that the poverty rate in the 
country was to increase by 20% in 2020. Some factories closed down, 
as they were affected by either the impact of COVID-19 on global 
supply chains or the withdrawal of the EU's EBA scheme. This raised 
concerns for affected populations, especially garment and manufactur- 
ing workers, who then sought government intervention and assistance. 
Given the government’s restrictions on physical movement, the ability 
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Figure 5.2. Online news reports on Cambodia related to selected 
search terms before and during the COVID-19 pandemic" 
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to lobby the government and concerned stakeholders was limited to on- 
line activities. Workers and other advocates began to use social media 
platforms including Facebook to express grievances, such as a lack of 
indemnities (as factories were shut down) and dissatisfaction with the 
government's failure to remedy job losses and cuts due to COVID-19. 
Coming from either individuals or media outlets, news on job losses 
and cuts and people's dissatisfaction with government measures were 
widely observed in Google searches. 

As I traced the development of news on women workers on Google 
(see Figure 5.2), I found that results for ‘women rights Cambodia’ were 
often reported by local and international media outlets: the number 
of mentions increased from 47,000 in 2019 to 66,100 in 2020. While 
digital and social media have become platforms for disgruntled women 
to frame and amplify their concerns to the public, it has not been an 
ideal solution. Querying the term ‘women workers arrest’ in Cambodia, 
I found that the frequency of the term exploded from 7,170 times in 
2019 to 43,800 times in 2020. This signified that many women work- 
ers or activists were arrested, detained, or harassed by authorities. 
For instance, one female worker, who was a member of a union, was 
arrested because of a post on Facebook that criticised her employer for 
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dismissing 88 workers without following government guidelines and 
instructions not to cut jobs but rather reduce workers’ wages (Kelly and 
Grant 2020). Following her post, the employer who saw the post decid- 
ed to re-employ the workers, and she immediately deleted her post from 
Facebook, but the employer still filed a complaint against her, accusing 
her of creating fake news to defame the company and buyers. The abil- 
ity to notice who was posting what or putting news on Facebook from 
their smartphone has indicated the effectiveness of both private com- 
panies and government surveillance systems. Both companies and the 
government may have worked together to censor online activities. The 
government's Anti-Cybercrime Office has been playing an important 
role in this effort. In one instance, the prime minister of Cambodia, who 
had been in power for more than three decades (Young 202 1b), claimed 
that smartphones allowed the government to track and trace anyone 
effectively (Young 202.1c). He claimed, ‘If I want to take action against 
you, we will get [you] within seven hours at the most? (Doyle 2016). 
For anyone who dares to speak out against the supreme leaders or the 
government, the consequence is predictable based on that statement. 
While many Cambodians moved their activities online to contain and 
prevent the spread of the virus, political activists, environmental 
and human rights defenders, workers, and protesters also resorted to 
online activities. As they went online, they submitted to a new form 
of authority that I call a ‘surveillance virus’, which infects users at all 
times. As in Figure 5.5, it appears that the pandemic caused a surge in 
spurious arrests of political activists, environmental and human rights 
defenders, workers, and protesters. The accumulation of the arrest in 
2019 and 2020 was induced by two important reasons. First, authori- 
ties arrested those activists with whom they were still disgruntled even 
two years after the 2017 dissolution of the opposition party (CNRP) 
prior to the 2018 elections. The election allowed the ruling party to 
take control of all national assembly seats and Prime Minister Hun 
Sen to remain in power (Young 202.1b). Second, the arrests were made 
in response to those who supported the attempt of CNRP leader Sam 
Rainsy, who had lived in exile since 2016, to return to Cambodia in 
2019. As of September 2020, the number of people arrested by au- 
thorities had increased to 55, alarming the international community's 
concerns over the country's tendency to practise authoritarianism dur- 
ing the pandemic. In tandem with the preceding reasons, the arrests in 
2020 were linked to criticisms made by activists and citizens on how the 
government handled and contained the pandemic. By March 2021, as 
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Figure 5.3. Activists arrested in Cambodia before and during the 
COVID-19 pandemic 
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many as 80 activists and ordinary citizens had already been arrested or 
detained for criticising and expressing their opinions about the effica- 
cy of the Chinese-made COVID-19 vaccines (Sinopharm and Sinovac) 
that were preferred and being rolled out by the government. The gov- 
ernment claimed that they were arrested because their opinions and 
statements (through text and video) on Facebook and TikTok ‘gravely 
affect[ed] social security’ (Finney 2021). Some of the arrests were pub- 
licly reported by the Facebook page of the government's Anti-Cyber 
Crime Office (ACCO). The ACCO was the surveillance unit actively 
censoring and screening online news and posts, including ‘fake’ news, 
on social media. The arrests were enabled by the ‘networked authori- 
tarianism' highlighted by MacKinnon (2010) in China: the government 
allowed online grievance submissions but tackled critical ones, as they 
undermined the ruling regime's authority and legitimacy. Cambodian 
activists’ and citizens’ critiques of how the government handled the pan- 
demic, socio-economic issues, and other social issues during the crisis 
have been subject to scrutiny and surveillance. Social media-mediated 
devices have become invisible tools of the ruling system. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have demonstrated how COVID-r9 not only affected 
Cambodia’s economy but also pushed many Cambodians to go online, 
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subscribing to digital platforms. Digital media platforms have been be- 
lieved to help contain the spread of COVID-19, but such endeavours 
apparently allowed users to become infected by a new form of virus, 
digital surveillance, whose symptoms cannot be diagnosed or known 
by users, only by the government. This digital virus has surrounded us- 
ers, placing them in the panoptic prison cell of the surveillance system. 
The users only realise that they are in the cell when the observers or 
guards (the government, in this instance) take action against them, as 
illustrated by the women workers and activists in the present study and 
beyond. This new type of virus tightened the authoritarian surveillance 
system to effectively monitor the antagonistic behaviour of citizens and 
activists that could undermine the ruling system's legitimacy. 


Note 


1. I used key terms to search on Google and classified the results of the search 
by year. To ensure that all search results were about Cambodia, ‘Cambodia’ was 
always added to individual terms when searched on Google: "Women workers 
arrest Cambodia’, for example. These search results were limited to ‘news’ rath- 
er than 'all results in the Google search engine. I then grouped these results by 
year of publication. 
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6. Property development, capital growth, 
and housing affordability in Malaysia 
Keng-Khoon Ng 


Many governments and state agencies in the global South have shifted 
towards the operation of ‘property states’ (Haila 2015), ‘cities for prof- 
its’ (Shatkin 2017), or ‘neoliberal policies’ (Chen and Shin 2019). In 
Malaysia, retirement and second-home properties have been promoted 
by the government to lure foreigners to buy relatively cheap freehold 
properties in cities such as Kuala Lumpur, Penang, Melaka, and Johor 
Bahru. This development tendency, however, has added pressure to the 
provision of affordable housing because developers have been more 
keen to develop international property projects than less profitable 
products of local housing. 

From 18 March 2020, Malaysia imposed a series of entry and move- 
ment restrictions in response to the COVID-19 pandemic. These restric- 
tions brought uncertainty and new challenges to the (future) operation 
of international property market. Adopting an urban political economy 
perspective, this chapter discusses the property-related policy responses 
taken by Malaysian governments while reflecting on prevailing con- 
cerns over housing affordability. Though long-standing impacts on the 
landscape of housing in Malaysia are hard to predict, the COVID-19 
crisis revealed the inevitable risks of fuelling capital growth through the 
proliferation of speculative, high-priced international real estate pro- 
jects with little relevance to society. 

Constitutionally, housing development in Malaysia is governed by a 
series of legal Acts and policies authorised by the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government. The federal government's role in housing plan- 
ning and supply, however, is complemented by the various responsi- 
bilities that rest upon state governments and local authorities. While 
housing is a matter governed by both federal and state governments, 
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the latter definitely enjoys more executive power where actual housing 
development projects are concerned. In short, housing- and land-related 
development has remained under the state's authority in Malaysia. 

Housing development in Malaysia occurs through a dynamic re- 
lationship between state and market. Since the 1980s, housing had 
become a private enterprise predominantly undertaken by private de- 
velopers. For example, the Ninth Malaysia Plan (2006-2010) clearly 
stated that the ‘private sector [acts] as the engine of growth while [the] 
public sector takes up the roles of facilitator and regulator and civil so- 
ciety and others as partners in development? (Economic Planning Unit 
2006). Notwithstanding a small number of houses produced directly by 
the state, housing has remained a private sector-led activity in Malaysia. 

How does the government make sure there is a sufficient housing 
supply for low-income (defined as below the 4oth percentile of the in- 
come distribution) and middle-income (defined as the 4oth to 8oth per- 
centiles) households? In practical terms, two basic rules enforced since 
1982 are worth mentioning: (1) private developers must dedicate at 
least 3096 of a project's units to low-cost housing, and (2) they must 
allocate at least 30% of the units for Bumiputera (i.e. Malay and other 
indigenous groups of Malaysia) buyers with discounted prices under 
the Bumiputera Lot Quota Regulation (a pro-Bumiputera affirmative 
action policy). However, the provision of affordable housing for mid- 
dle-income households, especially those in urban areas, was not ade- 
quately addressed by existing housing policy. In addition, one of the 
root causes of this housing mismatch issue was the proliferation of in- 
ternational property development. 


The proliferation of international property development 


Land has moved to the centre of urban politics in contemporary 
Malaysia. While land has remained largely a national asset, land- 
based developments have been pursued aggressively by both federal 
and state governments as a key fiscal policy to accelerate economic 
growth. Despite the contributions of international property investment 
to Malaysia's fairly rapid economic development, it has neither pro- 
vided improvements towards the democratisation of urban transfor- 
mation processes nor increased the provision of affordable housing. 
Undertaking international property development, with speculative, 
high-growth investment as an inherent feature, has indeed been an ex- 
ploitation of land. 
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The proliferation of international residential property develop- 
ment was bound up with the Malaysia My Second Home programme 
(MM2H), which provides a special long-term visa (renewable every 
IO years) for foreigners to reside in Malaysia. This investment migra- 
tion programme was introduced by the Ministry of Tourism, Arts, and 
Culture in 2002, with 42,000 participants having been approved as of 
2021. To encourage property-buying, for example, MM2H participants 
are allowed to partially withdraw from the required fixed deposit from 
the second year onwards (50,000 Malaysian ringgit for those aged 50 
and above or 150,000 Malaysian ringgit for those under 50) for expens- 
es related to purchasing property. It is important to note that, in 2020, 
the federal government lowered the minimum price threshold to avail 
of this benefit from RM million to RM600,00o (in the condominium/ 
apartment segment) in an attempt to solve property overhang. A total 
of 31,661 unsold residential units were recorded by the end of the first 
half of 2020 for all of Malaysia; the states of Johor (with 6,166 unsold 
units) and Selangor (with 4,865 unsold units) had the most severe prop- 
erty oversupply (NAPIC 2020). To what extent has MM2H accelerated 
capital growth in residential property? Could it have actually worsened 
the problems of property oversupply and housing unaffordability? 

Despite the fact that there is no government or market data ena- 
bling us to answer these questions, the whole idea of MM2H is to cap- 
italise on offshore investments, privileged lifestyles, and the ability to 
hold long-term visas for small-scale investors. In line with Aihwa Ong's 
(1999) concept of ‘flexible citizenship’, MM2H elucidated such inten- 
tions by maximising capital accumulation through strategies of migra- 
tion and border-crossing flexibility. It is interesting to note that, in the 
first decade of MM2H (2002 to 2012), most of the second-home par- 
ticipants were retirees seeking a high-quality lifestyle with a relatively 
low cost of living compared to their homelands (see Ono 2015; Toyota 
and Xiang 2012; Wong and Musa 2014). In the last decade, however, 
both local and foreign developers have taken advantage of this policy 
to scale up lucrative international property projects. As MM2H has 
not been recognised as a discrete housing category, there has not been 
a distinct type of housing provider or developer for this kind of real es- 
tate development. Also, there has not yet been a specific housing policy 
guide or control the development of MM2H projects. 

For example, Iskandar Malaysia regularised the formation of an in- 
ternational zone in Iskandar Puteri (formerly known as Nusajaya) to 
allow more than 25,000 residential units to be built for a speculative 
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market of seamless border-crossing living between Singapore and 
Southern Johor (see Ng and Lim 2017; Ng 2020). The formation 
and legislation of such an international zone enabled local authorities 
to charge higher property taxes for foreign homebuyers. Most crucially, 
all the housing projects located in the international zone were permit- 
ted to have 100% foreign ownership. In other words, there was no 
requirement to provide the 30% quota for Bumiputera lots or the 30% 
quota for low-income housing in the international zone. It is important 
to note that the establishment of the international zone thus suspended 
these two policy requirements that had laid a foundation for housing 
equality in Malaysia since 1982. 

In Iskandar Puteri, a series of exclusive facilities such as interna- 
tional boarding schools, a world-class theme park, a private yacht 
marina, healthcare centres, and hotels were developed to create a life- 
style matching international standards. Forest City by Country Garden 
Pacificview is another housing mega-project where a well-capitalised 
Chinese developer ventured into the emerging market of international 
property in Johor (see Koh, Zhao, and Shin 2021). This project took 
its cue from Beijing's promulgation of the Belt and Road Initiative to 
lure homebuyers from China and the neighbouring regions. These high- 
priced housing projects, however, did not make any direct contribution 
to the provision of affordable housing for Malaysians. 

To this end, the MM2H programme highlights the dynamics of mi- 
gration policy and economic development under a strong authoritarian 
state that shaped private housing markets to channel opportunities for 
land-based developments. In other words, MM2H can be best under- 
stood as a result of contingent overlaps of the capitalist interests of the 
state and real estate developers. 

The COVID-r9 outbreak in Malaysia caused an unprecedented dis- 
ruption to the international property market and the operation of the 
MM2H programme. As a result, new applications for MM2H were 
suspended with no clear indication as to when the programme could 
resume. This sudden decision disrupted international property sales. 
Furthermore, movement restrictions triggered by the pandemic reshuf- 
fled the MM2H holders’ privileges of border-crossing and visiting their 
Malaysian homes. For example, the Johor-Singapore border closures had 
a far-reaching impact on everyday border-crossing practices, not to men- 
tion the existing business of international property. Although MM2H 
visa holders could apply for entry permission to return to Malaysia, 
the government enforced entry restrictions on foreigners who were 
travelling from countries that had recorded over 150,000 COVID-19 
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cases. In addition, all passengers travelling into Malaysia were required 
to serve a two-week quarantine at dedicated quarantine centres. 

Several MM2H pass holders and consultants reported to local news 
media their dissatisfaction over a lack of clear directions and consid- 
erations given by the Malaysian authorities (see Davison 2020; James 
2020; The Star 2020; Thomas 2020). In brief, they wished for MM2H 
visa holders to be treated equally as citizens because they had been con- 
tributing a large amount of direct investment to the country's economy. 
From the perspective of developers, the president of the Real Estate and 
Housing Developers Association Malaysia opined: 


With the Malaysia My Second Home (MM2H) programme put on hold 
and MCO reinstated, the developers have no other choice but to price the 
new projects at a very competitive price to survive the pandemic. (Chew 
and Lim 2021) 


To an extent, the statement reflects that property prices could still be 
adjusted to match the income level of local buyers instead of merely 
focusing on residential products with higher profit margins. 

Taken together, all these perspectives reveal not only the instability 
of the MM2H programme but also the vulnerability of excessive inter- 
national property projects in the country. For the government, perhaps 
the time is ripe to think more rigorously about this investment migra- 
tion program in terms of risk management, investor relations, and in- 
clusiveness. For the real estate developers, the COVID-19 pandemic 
exposed underlying concerns over the ‘sustainability’ of the business 
model and growth strategies of international property development. 
What still makes these high-priced residential projects attractive when 
the selling point of cross-border mobility can no longer be taken for 
granted? Given that the COVID-19 pandemic might realistically take 
several years to bring under control globally, the market response to- 
wards international property in the post-coronavirus era remains un- 
certain. For property investors, the up-and-down market sentiments 
over high-priced residences should ultimately be seen as a high-risk in- 
vestment because luxury property supply has simply exceeded market 
demand in Malaysia. 


How helpful has the 2021 national budget been for 
Malaysians to buy homes? 


Housing affordability is a salient issue in Malaysia, especially for ur- 
ban dwellers. Between 2002 and 2016, the country's overall housing 
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affordability worsened significantly, with Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 
and Johor ranked in the ‘seriously unaffordable’ category (KRI 2019). 
Although there were more than 31,000 unsold units available on the 
market in 2020, these units were simply unaffordable for the majority 
of Malaysians. 

How did the government help Malaysians attain homeownership 
amid the COVID-19 pandemic? Reintroduced under the Short-Term 
Economic Recovery Plan by the federal government in June 2020, the 
Home Ownership Campaign provided a stamp duty exemption on 
instruments of transfer (for properties below RMz1 million) and an 
exemption on instruments for securing loans (for properties between 
RM300,000 and RM2.5 million), as well as a 10% price reduction lim- 
ited to those developers who registered for the scheme. On 6 November 
2020, a series of initiatives targeted at increasing homeownership were 
announced as part of the 2021 national budget. An extension of the full 
stamp duty exemption on instruments of transfer and loan agreements 
was granted for first-time homebuyers buying new-launch or sub-sale 
properties priced up to RM500,000. 

How helpful were these stamp duty exemption schemes? Put simply, 
they only benefited home buyers who managed to secure housing loans 
from banks. Banks were likely to tighten lending standards because 
people’s debt-servicing capacity was deemed deteriorated due to poten- 
tial retrenchment and recession, thus making it relatively difficult for 
people to participate in the schemes and own their first home. 

In the 2021 budget, the Ministry of Finance allocated RM 500 mil- 
lion to build 14,000 housing units for those in the bottom 40% of the 
income distribution and RM315 million for the construction of 3,000 
housing units by Syarikat Perumahan Negara Berhad, the state-owned, 
national housing developer, as part of the Rumah Mesra Rakyat pro- 
gramme. The government also offered a rent-to-own scheme for 5,000 
PRIMA units limited to first-time home buyers. While Malaysians rec- 
ognised these positive attempts to build more affordable housing, there 
was still a lack of immediate action taken by the government to solve 
pressing housing concerns. For example, governments should expand 
the rent-to-own scheme by inviting more private developers to join 
the initiative. In return, the developers could receive special incentives 
in the form of tax rebates or social responsibility credits. Also, there 
was the possibility to convert underutilised public buildings or aban- 
doned shopping malls into short-term solutions for the urban poor or 
the homeless. 
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Moreover, there was a worrying tendency for private and govern- 
ment-linked developers alike to focus on the luxury housing mar- 
ket (Lim and Ng 2020). Particularly for the case of Medini Iskandar 
Malaysia, developers were exempted from building low-cost housing 
as part of corporate social responsibility requirements. In other cases, 
developers preferred to pay penalties to local governments instead of 
meeting their responsibilities. In this regard, local governments should 
tighten the requirements for private developers to build affordable 
housing. In short, while Malaysia has actively promoted the MM2H 
programme and the international property market, the government 
must also put effort into determining the right balance between capital 
growth and housing affordability. 


Conclusions 


Housing development serves Malaysia in two ways. On the one hand, 
housing provision is premised on increasing home affordability, es- 
pecially for low- and middle-income groups. On the other hand, the 
real estate market is an integral part of the government's fiscal policy 
- which is legislated through an influx of foreign investments and prop- 
erty taxes. In other words, housing production in Malaysia is operated 
under highly competitive — if not complex — negotiations between a 
home-owning democracy and a capitalist economy. 

Housing has increasingly been regularised into a new geography 
of profit and politics in Asia (Chen and Shin 2019). To turn proper- 
ty development into a rent-seeking mechanism, the government began 
to intervene in housing policies and market-oriented practices. Two 
strategies — control and exploitation — have allowed the government 
to expand its authority over the public and private realms of property 
development. These two strategies, however, not only lead to conflicts 
of interest between the state and non-state actors but they also increas- 
ingly collide with social justice and political integrity. 

In Malaysia, both COVID-19 and housing affordability remain huge 
challenges. On the one hand, the coronavirus crisis exposed new op- 
erational issues and policy concerns associated with the MM2H pro- 
gramme. On the other hand, the vulnerability of the international prop- 
erty market has been attributed to negative market sentiments arising 
from movement restrictions. During such challenging times, the gov- 
ernment should pay more attention to the local housing supply/demand 
mismatch and the reordering of state-business relationships in property 
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development. International property development is a contested field of 
capital accumulation built upon market speculation. To avoid irrespon- 
sible market speculation, the government should introduce stronger 
measures to combat housing built for profit, not for living. 
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7. Business process outsourcing industry 
in the Philippines 
Maddy Thompson 


In 2019, the business process outsourcing (BPO) industry was the sec- 
ond largest contributor to the Philippines’ economy, providing US$26 
billion to the Philippine economy in 2019 (Rosales 2020) and employ- 
ing at least 1.3 million people in over 1,000 firms, mainly located in 
urban regions (Reed, Ruehl, and Parkin 2020). BPO workers provide 
services for overseas corporations including facilitating travel and in- 
surance cover, customer support for technology, and telehealth services. 
During the COVID-19 pandemic, the Philippine government exempt- 
ed the BPO industry from closure during quarantine periods owing to 
the industry’s importance for economic and geopolitical relations. BPO 
workers were thus exposed to a heightened risk of infection so that 
overseas economic activities could continue. COVID-19 did not just 
disrupt the BPO industry and the overseas corporations it served; it 
also highlighted and reproduced endemic levels of global inequality and 
exploitation. 

This chapter discusses the growth of the BPO industry in the 
Philippines with a specific focus on the healthcare information man- 
agement sector pre-COVID-19 before examining the various responses 
that COVID-r9 precipitated. The final section reflects on possibilities 
for the future of the BPO industry and its workers. Throughout, it is ar- 
gued that BPO work in the Philippines is a recent example of the ways 
in which colonial lines of exploitation are redrawn in a digital world. 


BPO in the Philippines 


The Philippines’ BPO industry began in earnest in the 1990s, its growth 
facilitated by ‘overly optimistic? government support (Soriano and 
Cabafies 2020, p.1). The industry was oriented to the country's former 
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colonial power, the USA, and also served Europe, Japan, New Zealand, 
and Australia (BIEN 2019). Its contribution to the Philippine economy 
was second only to remittances brought in via migration, and, as of 
2020, the Philippines had the world's largest concentration of call cen- 
tre workers, although India had the bigger BPO market share (Reed, 
Ruehl, and Parkin 2020). Where India successfully marketed key cit- 
ies as hubs of innovation to attract highly skilled BPO activities, the 
Philippines largely took on back-end processing work ripe for auto- 
mation. Only around 15% of Filipino BPO workers were employed in 
highly skilled roles before the COVID-19 pandemic, and Manila's over- 
all ranking of second on the Tholons list of top super cities for digital 
innovation (see Table 7.1) reflected the size of the BPO industry rather 
than a culture of digital innovation (Tholons 2019). 

BPO expansion has been connected to the mass emigration of over- 
seas Filipino workers (OFWs) and the Philippines’ legacy of colonialism 
(Soriano and Cabafies 2020; Thompson 2019). As a nation dependent 
on migration, higher education has tended to reflect Western practic- 
es, with most courses instructed in English (Ortiga 2017). Keeping in 
touch with migrant family members has also made many Filipinos skilled 


Table 7.1. Top super cities for digital innovation according to 
Tholons (2019) 


Rank City Country 

I Bangalore India 

2 Manila Philippines 
3 Sao Paulo Brazil 

4 Mumbai India 

5 Dublin Ireland 

6 Toronto Canada 

7 Delhi India 

8 Hyderabad India 

9 Singapore Singapore 
IO Buenos Aires Argentina 
II Krakow Poland 

I2 Cebu City Philippines 
95 Davao City Philippines 
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in digital and distanced communication (McKay 2016). In some BPO 
sectors, the connections between OFWs and BPO workers were more 
apparent. The healthcare information management sector, for exam- 
ple, emerged in response to heightened demand for healthcare-related 
insurance processing activities generated by the USA's 2010 Affordable 
Care Act (also known as Obamacare) and relied on vast numbers of 
under- and unemployed nurses whose dreams of migration had ‘turned 
sour’ (Ortiga and Macabasag 2021). Global North markets had long 
encouraged the Philippines to train nurses beyond demand to provide 
migrant workers (Ortiga and Macabasag 2021), but during the 2010s, 
faced with increasing pressures on healthcare systems, rising anti-mi- 
gration sentiment, and technological advances, outsourcing healthcare 
via digital platforms became increasingly attractive (Thompson 2019). 
Incorporating this ready-made, low-cost, highly skilled workforce into 
the digital health economy allowed profit margins in the global North 
to increase while restricting the material benefits migration could entail 
for individuals and their families. 

The Philippines’ BPO industry has been relatively inclusive. Women 
have long dominated call centre activities, comprising 53.2% of the 
workforce in 2019 (BIEN 2019), while BPO has been one of the few 
industries where Filipino LGBTQ+ workers have found safe employ- 
ment.' Transgender women in particular entered the industry in the 
thousands through the early 2000s, mainly in call centre roles (David 
2015). Nonetheless, workers have had variable employment experienc- 
es. For permanent employees, BPO roles offer relatively high pay, work- 
ing benefits (e.g. health insurance), and safe, air-conditioned working 
environments (Thompson 2019). As the industry grew, however, pay 
and conditions declined, with an estimated two-fifths of the work- 
force employed on ‘floating’/‘no-work-no-pay’ status by 2020 (Rabino 
2020). Floating workers had their working benefits removed (BIEN 
2017). Such status has been particularly problematic for marginalised 
groups and those with caring responsibilities, groups that made up the 
majority of BPO workers in 2020. Additionally, in 2019, an estimated 
1.5 million Filipinos were digital freelancers, using digital platforms to 
sell their services. Wood et al. (2019) have found that these online free- 
lancers had few legal labour rights, as rating systems and global compe- 
tition created a highly competitive and uncertain industry. Despite the 
lowering of labour standards, the comparatively high pay compared to 
non-digital employment meant that Filipinos viewed BPO and freelance 
work as ‘good’ (Soriano and Cabafies 2020). 
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Responding to COVID-19 


The Philippines imposed a nationwide ‘enhanced community quaran- 
tine’ from 16 March 2020 (Ocampo and Yamagishi 2020). Although 
the nationwide lockdown was later relaxed, urban areas, home to 
BPO offices, were most affected and experienced stricter and more 
prolonged periods of quarantine. BPO was one of the few industries 
exempted from closure, demonstrating its importance to the country’s 
economic and geopolitical interests. However, quarantine restrictions, 
including the closure of public transport combined with insufficient 
working-from-home conditions for many employees, meant BPO busi- 
nesses were unable to maintain normal staffing levels, particularly at 
the onset of the pandemic. Concurrently, global travel restrictions and 
national lockdowns elsewhere increased short-term demand for travel 
and insurance services, while other businesses pulled out (Macaraeg 
2020; Oxford Business Group 2020). COVID-19 thus caused signifi- 
cant disruptions to the industry. 

Responses from the foreign businesses impacted varied. Some sought 
to facilitate homeworking, shipping IT equipment to workers’ homes 
(Sharwood 2020). As the average Manila household had four to five 
people and a ‘poor yet expensive internet connection’ (Ocampo and 
Yamagishi 2020, p.8), homeworking was unsuitable for many. Others 
provided on-site accommodation to allow workers with quarantining 
family members or those without caring duties to continue to work 
(dela Peña 2020). Workers reported that ‘accommodation’ included 
sleeping at workstations or sharing hotel rooms without the separa- 
tion of infected workers from healthy ones (Macaraeg 2020). Though 
permanent employees were entitled to sick pay, many had their con- 
tracts changed to floating status during the pandemic, removing their 
access to working benefits (Salgado 2020). Workers who were absent to 
self-isolate or care for family members or who were otherwise physical- 
ly unable to work thus went unpaid (Macaraeg 2020). As BPO workers 
were often the primary breadwinners in their household, periods of no 
pay had the potential to plunge families into poverty. 

COVID-r9 both intensified and made more visible the exploitation 
of BPO workers in the Philippines (see Lawreniuk 2020 for a similar 
argument in relation to Cambodian garment workers). Those una- 
ble to work were made disposable and left without financial securi- 
ty. Those who could work were placed in dangerous settings without 
proper precautions. The make-up of BPO workers in the Philippines 
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placed vulnerable groups - women and LGBT+ groups - at height- 
ened risk of exposure to exploitative conditions. Furthermore, as many 
BPO workers were infected and BPO offices were identified as hubs 
of community transmission nationwide (BIEN 2020), public harass- 
ment and discrimination towards BPO workers and returning OFWs 
occurred (Guadalquiver 2020). BPO workers and migrants, previously 
perceived as national heroes for their ‘service’ to the country (Soriano 
and Cabafies 2020), were transformed into vectors of disease. 

The pandemic also made visible the global interconnections that 
shape BPO. In March 2020, Australian consumers were informed 
that '[djue to increased containment measures announced by the 
Philippines Government overnight, Telstra's contact centre workforce 
has been reduced. ... [T]here will be longer wait times for customers’ 
(Sharwood 2020). By both blaming the Philippine government and 
omitting concern for the workers, companies like Telstra absolved 
themselves of responsibility for their overseas employees (see also 
Brydges and Hanlon 2020). 


The future of BPO in the Philippines 


Global responses to COVID-19 included economic protectionism and 
the tightening of borders. Some foreign companies quickly began re- 
shoring BPO activities, taking advantage of newly unemployed work- 
forces in places with a wider penetration of broadband and home office 
equipment and where impacts of future lockdowns were more predict- 
able (Reed, Ruehl, and Parkin 2020). The early rapid termination of 
contracts revealed the exploitation that globalisation had produced, 
exposing vulnerable workers and their families to increasing precar- 
ity. Other businesses were investing further into automation and ar- 
tificial intelligence, reducing reliance on human-based workforces for 
low-skilled work (Chen, Marvin, and While 2020). The simultaneous 
‘throttling’ of labour migration caused by COVID-19 (Abel and Gietel- 
Basten 2020) meant that remittances from migrants were disrupted, 
and many migrants were forced to return to the Philippines (Abrigo et 
al. 2020). Increased competition from returning migrants likely further 
exacerbated the erosion of labour standards within the BPO industry. 
Longer term, business analysts have predicted that shifts in the ac- 
ceptability of homeworking and the need for companies to cut costs 
due to economic downturns could create gains in the outsourcing 
industry (CBI 2020). These gains are likely to be most prevalent for 
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freelance work (Dagooc 2020) and could see the further reduction of 
tax revenues and workers’ rights (Wood et al. 2019). Sectors that might 
survive would be those where automation was less of a threat. The 
healthcare information management (HIM) sector, for example, could 
see longer-term gains owing to the more skilled nature of the work 
(Rosales 2020). The HIM sector expanded rapidly over the 2010s, and 
before COVID-19 this growth was expected to continue, as shown in 
Table 7.2. Revised figures in November 2020 indicated that, while the 
growth might be less than expected, the industry was still set to grow 
(IBPAP 2020). 

With a world-leading reputation, the Philippines was well-placed to 
capitalise on the growth in digital health provision that COVID-19 had 
precipitated. Indeed, within the first six months of the pandemic, digital 
health industry insiders estimated there had been the equivalent of five 
to Io years’ expansion in digital health (British Chamber of Commerce 
2020), with telehealth operations in particular growing worldwide to 
maintain both COVID-19-related and non- COVID-r9-related care ac- 
tivities (Baynham and Hudson 2020). While there have been no guar- 
antees that the transformation to digital health will be permanent, the 
cost-saving benefits will make it an attractive option for healthcare 
providers. Furthermore, industry insiders believed that COVID-19 


Table 7.2. Forecasted growth rate of BPO market sectors, 2019-2022 


Sector Forecasted percentage change 
(prediction intervals) 
Employees Revenue 
Contact centre and business 2.8—6.7 3.3—7.4 
processing 
IT 2.7-6.2 3.2—6.7 
Global in-house centres 2.7—4.7 3.2-5.2 
Healthcare 6.8—10.2 7.3-10.8 
Animation and game development 6.8-I1.7 7.3-12.3 
Total IT BPO market 3.0—7.0 3.5—7.5 
Total IT BPO market (revised 2.7—5.0 3.2—5.5 
2020 prediction in light of 
COVID-19) 


Sources: IBPAP (2019; 2020). 
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had precipitated a cultural shift, transforming patient and healthcare 
providers' perceptions as to the acceptability of digital health technol- 
ogies (British Chamber of Commerce 2020). While this might allow 
further growth of the HIM sector in the Philippines, there will be an 
urgent need to question the ethical dimensions of shifting healthcare 
provision online and overseas. 

Tracking the accelerated move to digitally facilitated healthcare, ear- 
ly attention focused on the ability of big data to map COVID-r9 (Brice 
2020; Desjardins, Hohl, and Delmelle 2020; Rosenkrantz et al. 2021), 
concerns about security and surveillance (Datta 2020), misinformation 
(Stephens 2020), and the impact of COVID-19-specific technologies on 
urban spaces (Chen, Marvin, and While 2020; James et al. 2020; Zeng, 
Chen, and Lew 2020). Questions of global justice, however, have large- 
ly been absent. There is a pressing need to examine how shifts towards 
digital health in the global North impact the global South. Increases 
in outsourcing benefit the Philippines but simultaneously exacerbate 
its vulnerability and dependency on foreign markets. Workers may 
have access to more stable work, but, with highly uneven healthcare 
provision in the Philippines, having trained healthcare professionals 
serving the needs of places with better standards of health raises critical 
ethical concerns. 


Conclusion 


BPO workers in the Philippines were put at risk to avoid ‘longer wait 
times' for consumers in the global North. Looking ahead, it seems like- 
ly labour standards in the Philippines’ BPO industry will continue to 
decline, while insufficient infrastructure to facilitate large-scale home- 
working could prompt mass withdrawal of FDI, putting the future of 
the BPO industry and the livelihoods of its workers at risk. While early 
responses to COVID-r9 described a global ‘resurgence of reciprocity’ 
(Springer 2020, p.112), BPO work shows how COVID-r9 intensified 
and made visible enduring forms of global exploitation. Left unchecked, 
corporate responses to COVID-19 would further heighten inequalities 
in an already unequal world. 


Note 


1. Unfortunately, no quantitative data exists regarding the numbers of LGBT+ 
BPO workers, although qualitative research by Emmanuel David (2015) sug- 
gests that, in some offices, over half of staff are transgender. 
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8. Global precarity chains and the economic 
impact on Cambodia's garment workers 


Katherine Brickell, Theavy Chhom, Sabina Lawreniuk, 
and Hengvotey So 


In the first year of the COVID-19 pandemic, Cambodia's emergency 
health response was widely heralded by the international community 
as a success (Heng 2020; Hyder and Ly 2020; Ratcliffe 2020). As of 
January 2021, the country had recorded only 460 COVID-19 cases and 
zero deaths. Yet its achievements in mitigating the worst health impacts 
of the pandemic during this period did not insulate its population of 16 
million people from the economic fallout wrought by COVID-19. Far 
from it: Cambodia's deep integration into and reliance upon the fal- 
tering global market left at least 1.76 million jobs at risk (World Bank 
2020) in Cambodia's three most important economic sectors: garments, 
tourism, and construction. 

In this chapter, we focus attention on Cambodia's garment industry, 
which prior to the pandemic had a large and highly feminised labour 
force, nearing one million workers, 80% of whom were women (ILO 
2018). We present an analysis of the economic impact of COVID-19 
on workers from January 2020, when the pandemic first took hold 
in China, up until February 2021. Drawing on original research from 
our UKRI GCRF-funded ReFashion study (www.ReFashionStudy.org), 
we understand and contextualise the data on workers’ experiences 
within the broader debate surrounding global value chains, and we ad- 
vance the idea of global precarity chains. 

Global value chains bring attention to links and relationships between 
different sectors along the chain of production, including ‘all aspects of 
the process of production, distribution and retailing across global sup- 
ply networks’ (Barrientos 2001, p.83). Mainstream thinking in academ- 
ic and policy circles has represented these chains as conducive to new 
development opportunities for firms and regions in the global South 
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(Selwyn 2019). However, there exists considerable empirical evidence 
that these global value chains adversely ‘generate new forms of worker 
poverty’ (Selwyn 2019, p.71) for those undertaking the ‘nimble finger’ 
work of garment production (Elson and Pearson 1981). Bolstering ex- 
port-oriented growth, women in the global South have been enrolled 
in labour-intensive patterns of low-skilled and low-paid garment work 
that is associated with casualisation, excessive hours, and weak social 
protection (Nadvi 2004). Under these conditions, women workers ‘ef- 
fectively provide a subsidy to production under supply chains and pay 
the price of government strategies that rely on precarious jobs’ (Kidder 
and Raworth 2004, p.13). 

Precarious jobs are generally understood as those which are inse- 
cure, dangerous, and/or characterised by poor working conditions 
and pay. Capitalism ‘works to divide and differentiate populations’ 
(Bhattacharyya 2018, p.147), leading certain individuals and groups 
to ‘suffer from failing social and economic networks of support and 
become differentially exposed to injury, violence, and death’ (Butler 
2009, p.25). In this chapter we show the significance of what we call 
‘global precarity chains’ for understanding lived experiences of work- 
ers in (pre-)COVID-19 times. It begins with a contextual reading of 
Cambodia’s development trajectory vis-a-vis the garment industry, be- 
fore turning to two workers’ experiences of navigating this political 
economy during the first year of the COVID-19 pandemic. The chapter 
evidences, first, the precarious location of Cambodia’s garment indus- 
try in the value chain and its long-term exposure to shocks like the pan- 
demic; second, the dependency on debt that evolved in response to pre- 
carious work in the industry prior to COVID-19 but escalated during 
the pandemic among poorly paid, suspended, and terminated garment 
workers; and, third, the precarious nature of development more widely 
in Cambodia, epitomised by the struggle to diversify economically and 
create alternative livelihoods outside the garment industry. These were 
significant issues that predated the pandemic and extended beyond its 
bounds, calling into further question the ability of Cambodia’s elected 
development pathway to create decent work for all through integration 
into volatile and exploitative global precarity chains. 


Precarious development in Cambodia 


It is by now almost a truism to attribute the ‘miracle’? (World Bank 
2018) of Cambodia’s transition to the heady growth of its garment 
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manufacturing sector, catalysing a remarkable three-decade turna- 
round from post-conflict state to ‘Asia’s new tiger economy’ (ADB 
2016). It is easy to overlook that this take-off occurred as much by ac- 
cident as design: a feat of industrial serendipity rather than strategy, as 
Cambodia’s re-entry to the global marketplace in the mid-1990s coin- 
cided with regional volatility in the wider garment supply chain. Here, 
the ‘business-friendly investment regime’ (Bargawi 2005, p.5) pursued 
by the Cambodian government following the signing of the Paris Peace 
Accords in 1991 caught the eye of other Asian garment exporters, 
whose growth at the time was impeded by quotas restricting access to 
the US market. Preferential trade access bestowed on Cambodia, first 
by the US in 1997 and then by the EU in 2001, accelerated the reshor- 
ing of garment production from original East Asian outsourcing hubs 
to these new frontiers in a neat spatial fix for manufacturers. Where, 
in 1995, Cambodia had 20 factories, employing 18,000 workers and 
generating exports worth US$27 million (Bargawi 2005, p.9), in 2018 
there were more than 600, with a workforce nearing 1 million, gener- 
ating a combined export value of US$8 billion annually (ILO 2018). 

For much of the intervening period, Cambodia’s economy outpaced 
other post-conflict societies globally (Hill and Menon 2014), with ro 
years of GDP growth averaging double-digit figures to 2008 and secur- 
ing graduation to lower-middle-income status in 2015. Over a similar 
timeframe, the national poverty rate fell dramatically, from 47.8% in 
2007 to 13.5% in 2014 (World Bank 2017, p.12). It has been hard to 
refute the unbridled optimism of initial accounts of the industry’s suc- 
cess in pioneering Cambodia’s development. Early analyses hailed the 
‘wonderful job opportunity’ (Yamagata 2006, p.3) the sector afforded 
to women, their labour steering a ‘blistering’ (World Bank 2017, p.43) 
trajectory emulating historical precedent, where ‘the textile and apparel 
industries have led industrialization at the early stage of development 
in many countries of the world’ (Yamagata 2006, p.4). 

Voices from the factory floor, however, offer a competing narrative 
that challenges the industry’s developmental credentials. As further 
trade liberalisation fostered increasing international competition in an 
already densely crowded garments market, downwards pressure on unit 
prices has been exacted on industry profits. Where forecasters have long 
divined that such falls ‘should be readily absorbable by Cambodian ex- 
porters’ (Bargawi 2005), in practice it is workers who have borne cuts 
to balance to the books. Between 2001 and 2011, as GDP growth and 
consumer inflation soared, real wages in the sector fell by 22%, locked 
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in at rates below reproduction requirements (Selwyn 2019). A sponta- 
neous eruption of mass labour unrest at the end of 2013 evidenced the 
scale of mounting discontent. Dispelled with lethal violence by state 
security forces, the prospect of further collective action has since been 
thwarted by 'authoritarian innovations' (Ford, Gillan, and Ward 2020) 
in labour governance that stymie and criminalise the organisation of 
independent trade union activity. Flexibilisation and intensification of 
work patterns resulted, with employers resorting to the increasing use 
of three- and six-month fixed-duration contracts and escalating pro- 
duction targets to extract ever greater margins from an increasingly 
exploited workforce (Human Rights Watch 2015). 

Yet, beyond GDP growth and job creation, it is not clear how the 
industry has contributed to wider national development objectives. 
Cambodian manufacturing remains stubbornly located at the *down- 
stream, mass market’ (Bargawi 2005, p.5) section of the garment value 
chain, focused on so-called ‘cut-make-trim’ operations that turn ready- 
made fabrics and fibres into packaged products, shipped ready to hang 
on retail shelves. It is an activity where the share of value added to the 
final output is already relatively low, further reduced by reliance on im- 
ports for inputs like textiles, threads, and trimmings. The Cambodian 
government's business-friendly policies including tax breaks for im- 
ports and tax holidays for new firms lured investment but permit- 
ted the industry to get away with injecting little cash into the coffers 
of the national budget in return. Unlike Cambodia's competitors in the 
sector, such as Bangladesh, there is no protection for domestic firms. 
The resulting high proportion of foreign ownership, hovering around 
90% since the 1990s, means that ‘a significant part of the profits are 
repatriated’ (Ear 2013, p.93). 

As the garment sector has grown to dominate Cambodia’s share of 
employment and exports, its shallow integration and weak contribu- 
tion to the national economy have prompted repeated calls to devel- 
op and diversify beyond cut-make-trim manufacturing, incorporating 
higher-value-added segments or sectors (World Bank 2017). Yet the 
continued growth of garments, rebounding even following the 2008 
crash, provided little incentive to work at levelling up. As such, repeat- 
ed warnings went unheeded. Heading into 2020, then, Cambodia’s 
post-conflict recovery resembled a paper tiger: GDP and jobs had yield- 
ed only a ‘mirage of development’ (Crossa and Ebner 2020, p.1218), 
shielding a precariously lopsided and trade-dependent economy and 
seeming particularly prone to external crisis. 
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Precarious work and precarious debt 


COVID-r19 provided this long-anticipated shock, and its impacts ex- 
posed the precarious foundations of development in Cambodia. The 
global garment industry was severely impacted by the pandemic. 
Cambodia’s precarious location within the wider supply chain brought 
sustained damage from different waves of the outbreak (Lawreniuk 
2020). First came upstream delays of raw material delivery due to man- 
ufacturing disruptions in China. Then, dramatic falls in demand from 
consumer lockdowns in Europe and the US led to the subsequent can- 
cellation of orders by international retailers. The consequence of this 
was the temporary suspension or firing of garment workers in factories 
where production was interrupted or permanently ceased, with more 
than roo factories closed. The ramifications of this situation were acute 
for women in Cambodia. Outside the agriculture sector, there was a 
pronounced segregation of occupations by sex, with women in a nar- 
row range of traditional ‘female’ occupations, including trade, crafts, 
sewing, and the entertainment industry (UNIFEM et al. 2004, p.43). 
Women remained under-represented in managerial and technical roles 
in the country (ILO 2020), and there were high levels of inequality in 
higher education attainment (UNDP 2019). Cambodia's precarious 
development therefore left garment factory workers with few options 
to make a viable living outside the garment industry, whose legacies 
of precarious work rendered day-to-day existence a challenge even for 
those who were able to return to work. 

This acute lack of alternatives to garment work and markedness of 
gender inequality in Cambodia are evident in garment worker Lida’s 
experiences of the gendered burdens of managing household finances.* 
Lida had been married since 2008 and began factory work soon after. 
After three years, the couple had their first baby, and she moved to 
live with her mother-in-law because of childcare needs. At this time, 
her son had an allergy to powdered milk, and she stopped working to 
breastfeed him. Several years later, Lida started searching and applying 
for a job at a garment factory to make ends meet. She struggled jug- 
gling factory work and childcare. Furthermore, her husband failed to 
contribute any of his salary to support the family. COVID-r9 led to 
Lida’s suspension from her garment job for several months at the end 
of 2020. During the suspension, she received US$40 per month from 
a government support fund and US$30 per month from the factory. In 
2021, the situation only worsened: 
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The factory announced that they had cancelled product orders; therefore, 
they don't have much work for all workers. They decided to change the 
shift patterns, meaning that I can only work between ro to 14 days for the 
whole of January. At the same time, the factory opened up job announce- 
ments for new workers. I don't understand ... I always think of finding 
another job, but I don't have any ability or capacity. I think that I can sell 
vegetables in the village or at the market, but I don't have any support from 
my husband, so it is not easy to do. I can only dream, but I can't find a way 
to follow my dream. 


The reduction in working hours put Lida in a precarious financial po- 
sition, and the factory's decision to hire new workers made her feel 
discriminated against. Her teammates made complaints about her slow 
work rate on the normally fast-paced production line. Other workers 
began to resent her lack of ability, as it placed a further burden on them 
to work harder and compensate in order to reach production targets. 
At the same time, Lida felt compelled to accept these conditions given 
the lack of alternative options. The consequences of completely losing 
her garment job therefore weighed upon her heavily: 


Nowadays, I feel like I am a single mother. I need to handle all my family 
burdens and support my two children. I am so depressed about this. I am 
afraid to lose my job because if I lost my job, I will have no money to sup- 
port my family. I seem to have mental health problems ... I keep thinking 
all night about these worries. 


Lida's experiences of anxiety and depression were shared more widely 
among garment workers and, for many women, were exacerbated by 
the burdens of debt they were carrying. This was the case for Chantou, 
who was orphaned at an early age. In 2018, 58-year-old Chantou had 
taken out a bank loan of US$6,o00 to pay for her disabled sister’s 
healthcare costs in her rural homeland. Although garment workers 
pay into a contributory health insurance scheme, their dependents are 
not covered. The garment sector's limited contributions to the nation- 
al budget, despite its contribution to record GDP growth, had stalled 
the development of wider healthcare provision and other social protec- 
tions. Healthcare costs expended by family members could be finan- 
cially ruinous for workers. Prior to her May 2020 suspension, Chantou 
had been paying US$150 from her US$230 salary as a factory security 
guard to repay the outstanding US$4,000 loan. Once suspended, her 
source of repayment dried up: 


I begged them not to suspend me. I begged them for work because I had no 
money to repay the loan. They did not agree ... I had no money to pay the 
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private loans ... I was screaming and crying loudly. I have endured hunger. I 
am having to endure eating salt and fermented fish until I have a full salary 
... I borrowed more money from the money lenders for four months con- 
secutively, and my monthly borrowing was US$100, combined with cash 
support of US$70 per month from the factory and the Ministry to repay 
the private loan. 


Chantou's account illuminates the pandemic's toll on garment workers 
whose lives were trapped by a downward cycle of debt commitments, 
where they were forced to take out new loans with higher interest rates 
to repay existing debts. While Chantou returned to work after four 
months, she encountered partial and irregular payments of her wages, 
which again made loan repayments difficult. She held a deep-seated 
fear that she would soon lose the residential land she had secured as 
collateral for the loan. 

COVID-19’s economic impact, then, was not only limited to income 
loss; it also entrenched households' growing reliance on debt to finance 
everyday consumption and survival. The lack of affordable healthcare in 
Cambodia is a key structural reason for reliance on credit (Van Damme 
et al. 2004). Rather than improving people's developmental prospects 
through driving entrepreneurship, microfinance loans are typically used 
for daily expenditures on household costs (Bylander 2014; Bylander 
2015). This reliance on debt to smooth immediate needs is, as Selwyn 
(2019) has expounded, a longer-term product of the industry's super-ex- 
ploitation of workers, where wage rates fail to meet basic reproduction 
requirements. As Brickell et al. (2020, p.2) have explained, even: 


prior to the pandemic, the microfinance sector's expansion in Cambodia 
temporarily papered over gaps in public service provision experienced 
strongly in rural areas, where liquidity was used to deal with household 
cash-flow uncertainties linked to education, health, and food. 


As a result, the economic fallout of the COVID-19 pandemic was a ma- 
jor risk to borrowers, the majority of whom, like Chantou, were reliant 
on labour wages to repay loans (Green and Estes 2019). Media cover- 
age in Cambodia suggests that the sacrifices that Chantou was making 
to repay the debts were not unusual. As journalist Gerald Flynn (2020) 
has written, *debts to MFIs [microfinance institutions] are a more im- 
mediate threat than the virus', with workers facing a decision between 
eating or repaying loans. 

Although microfinance loans assist workers like Chantou in 
the short term, the long-term burden of newly acquired loans from the 
COVID-19 shutdowns, on top of existing ones, would only aggravate 
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over-indebtedness and the severity of sacrifices needed to repay them. 
The World Health Organization (2021), for example, expressed concern 
that the economic impact of COVID-19 would worsen inequalities and 
fuel malnutrition for billions in Asia. These inequalities are intensely 
gendered; the pressures of COVID-19 in Cambodia manifested in pre- 
carities tied to women's predominant status in the garment industry and 
as household managers responsible for social reproduction. 


Conclusion: from paper tiger to papering over the cracks 


In this chapter, we have introduced the experiences of two Cambodian 
workers grappling with the economic consequences of the pandemic 
on a global garment industry in turmoil. The most severe hardships 
presented by COVID-r9 fell on workers inhabiting the most vulner- 
able positions in the global value chain. To try to cope amid a global 
crisis, garment workers in Cambodia turned to credit borrowing to 
paper over the cracks and meet urgent survival needs. In doing so, their 
fates became intimately connected with the global financial institutions 
seeking a high return from the unfettered growth of Cambodia's micro- 
finance sector (Bateman 2017). Garment workers' lives are, more than 
ever, embedded within cross-cutting global precarity chains tied to the 
manufacturing and finance sectors. Their experiences underscore, first, 
the vulnerability of the Cambodian economy given its reliance on ex- 
port earnings coming from the garment sector and, second, that, if de- 
cent work for all is to have any hope of being possible in practice, then 
the country needs to address its structural gender inequalities, which 
hinder women's educational and career progress outside the garment 
industry. The COVID-19 pandemic did not make value chains newly 
precarious but rather exposed and compounded long-standing vulnera- 
bilities that women had already been confronting on a daily basis years 
before its devastating arrival. 


Note 


1. All names of garment workers in this chapter are pseudonyms. Their stories 
arise from 60 semi-structured interviews we conducted with workers between 
January and February 2021. Given this, the chapter reflects on the indirect 
economic impacts of the pandemic, as experienced through the first year of the 
crisis. All worker interviews were conducted in Khmer by Cambodian mem- 
bers of the research team and later transcribed into English. They were recruit- 
ed to participate in the study with the assistance of independent labour unions 
and the Ministry of Labor in Cambodia. 
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9. The dual structure of Vietnam's 
labour relations 


Joe Buckley 


Vietnam's public health response to the COVID-19 pandemic was fet- 
ed as one of the best in the world. Thanks to rapid actions includ- 
ing closing schools and borders and extensive tracking, tracing, and 
quarantining, the death toll was kept to a minimum, and the country 
was the world's fastest growing economy in 2020 (World Bank 2020). 
Other social and political aspects of the pandemic in Vietnam, how- 
ever, were less remarked upon. This chapter focuses on one of them: 
labour politics. 

I use Daubler's (2018, p.155) conception of the ‘dual structure’ of 
Vietnam's labour relations to understand labour activism and cam- 
paigning in the country during COVID-19. Daubler has argued that 
the ‘dual structure’ is an effective system: the state-led Vietnam General 
of Confederation of Labour (VGCL) pushes for national-level chang- 
es, while self-organised wildcat worker activism holds employers ac- 
countable at the enterprise level. I argue that we saw this structure 
in action with regard to COVID-19. Wildcat strikes arose for the first 
time in years as workers demanded, first, safe workplaces and, second, 
fair wages, social security payments, and benefits in the face of the eco- 
nomic impact of the pandemic. Complementing these actions were the 
VGCLs activities at the national and regional levels: helping to distrib- 
ute protective equipment and material aid, participating in discussions 
over the financial support package, and taking a strong stance during 
the annual minimum wage negotiations. The two parts of the structure 
combined to form an effective labour response to the pandemic. 

Ifirst explain the context of labour relations in Vietnam and Daubler's 
conceptualisation of the dual structure before applying the model to 
labour politics during COVID-19. Data for the chapter is drawn from 
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reports in the Vietnamese labour press, especially the newspapers Lao 
Dóng (Labour) and Nguoi Lao Dóng (Labourer). 


The dual structure of Vietnam's labour relations 


Vietnam is a one-party state with little freedom of association.' The 
state-led VGCL is the country's only legal trade union federation. It is 
subordinate to the ruling Communist Party at the national level, and 
enterprise-level unions are often dominated by employers, with human 
resource managers or similar acting as union branch presidents (Do 
and van den Broek 2013). Although the organisation does not often 
genuinely represent workers and is more or less entirely ineffective 
when it comes to organising campaigns for major social and political 
change, this does not mean it is totally useless. There have been interest- 
ing experiments with collective bargaining (Quan 2015), for example, 
and the VGCL does at times disagree with and take stronger pro-la- 
bour positions than the Ministry of Labour, Invalids, and Social Affairs 
(MOLISA) (Schweisshelm and Do 2018). 

The country has also become famous for large numbers of wildcat 
strikes," especially since 2006 (Siu and Chan 2015). The VGCL does 
not lead strikes; rather, they are organised by workers themselves. 
Strikes are overwhelmingly, although not exclusively, in industrial sec- 
tors. They are largely over immediate workplace issues, such as wages 
and working conditions, but have also had some important impacts 
on national politics, including forcing policy changes and reforms of 
labour relations institutions (Buckley 2021). They are often successful 
(Schweisshelm and Do 2018). Authorities have undertaken many at- 
tempts to stop strikes by building ‘harmonious labour relations’ (quan 
bé lao dóng hai hoa). While still significant, strike numbers have been 
decreasing since 2011, as will be seen below. 

A lot of the literature on labour relations in Vietnam - and here I am 
defining labour relations narrowly, excluding literature on the wider 
sociology and political economy of work — begins with the implicit nor- 
mative assumption that what is needed is a tripartite system, in which 
unions representing workers, the state, and employers peacefully nego- 
tiate with each other to solve issues and improve workers’ wages and 
conditions. The most well-known example of this approach is perhaps 
the influential report from Lee (2006), although there are several more 
recent examples (see, e.g., Quan 2015; Tran and Bales 2017). From 
this perspective, the problem to be solved is how and to what extent 
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this system can be built in Vietnam and whether the VGCL can be 
reformed to become an organisation that is genuinely representative 
of workers. 

Daubler (2018), however, has a different perspective. Instead of see- 
ing Vietnam's existing labour relations as a deviation from the tripartite 
ideal, he has conceptualised them as having a ‘dual structure’ (Daubler 
2018, p.155). By this he means that the VGCL undertakes ‘the less 
conflict-ridden everyday issues and the distribution of benefits’, while 
wildcat strikes apply ‘pressure in the workplace’, pursuing ‘higher wag- 
es and improvements in working conditions’. Crucially, for Daubler 
(2018, p.158), the structure works: ‘this is a fairly gratifying state of 
affairs ... although it has its shortcomings there is no real reason for 
fundamental changes’. I contend that we effectively saw this dual struc- 
ture in action during the COVID-19 pandemic. The rest of the chapter 
will outline how this worked in the COVID period. 


Wildcat strikes 


The year 2011 was the high-water mark for wildcat strikes in Vietnam, 
with nearly 1,000 recorded; different sources put the number at some- 
where between 857 (Siu and Chan 2015, p.71) and 993 (Schweisshelm 
and Do 2018, p.128). While still significant, strike numbers fell sub- 
stantially after then, and in 2019 the VGCL recorded only 121 strikes. 
Owing to the COVID-19 outbreak, however, the trend reversed slightly 
in 2020, with 126 strikes recorded. This is shown in Figure 9.1. 

An increase of five strikes, therefore, is very modest, and it is a rise 
from a low base, but it is a rise nonetheless. Towards the beginning of 
2020, when the SARS-CoV-2 virus was first detected in Vietnam, many 
strikes were demanding health and safety in workplaces. For example, 
the Praegear Vietnam strike of February 2020 involved workers de- 
manding that the Taiwanese-owned sporting goods factory in southern 
Long An province implement measures to protect them against coro- 
navirus. In response, local union officials organised training and talks 
by medical experts, and the company introduced measures such as free 
masks, temperature checks, and spraying disinfectant. Other companies 
in the same region followed suit (Ky Quan 2020). The mid-February 
strike at Vast Apparel, a Taiwanese-owned garment factory in central 
Quang Nam province, occurred over concerns that a Chinese employee 
who was being quarantined was staying too close to the factory. Officials 
explained to workers the tests that had been performed and his move- 
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Figure 9.1. Recorded strikes according to VGCL data, 2015-2020 
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Sources: Internal VGCL data provided to author; Thu Hang (2018); Hoang 
Manh (2019); T.E.A. (2020); Hoang Manh (2021). 


ments prior to returning to the factory before workers ended the strike 
(Ngoc Phuc 2020). The same week, workers at JY, a Korean-owned 
stuffed toy factory in northern Ha Nam province, protested against 
Chinese employees being allowed to return to work without being test- 
ed for coronavirus. Authorities said that they had actually been tested 
but asked the company to provide masks to workers (The Anh 2020). 
Later in the year, when the economic impact of the pandemic began 
to be felt, striking workers shifted to demanding fair wages, social se- 
curity payments, and benefits. At Tomiya Summit Garment Export, a 
Japanese-owned factory in southern Dong Nai province, 250 workers 
went on strike at the end of April 2020 to oppose the company sack- 
ing them without providing support for finding other jobs. The com- 
pany said it needed to cut the labour force because of the impacts of 
COVID-r9, but, in response to the strike, it announced that it would 
reduce working hours but not the number of workers (Ha 2020). The 
September 2020 strike at Luxshare-ICT, a Chinese-owned electronics 
factory in north-eastern Bac Giang province, came at an embarrassing 
time for the company, as Apple was considering contracting the facto- 
ry to make some of its products. Workers had a number of demands, 
including related to salaries, bonuses, working hours, and leave allow- 
ances. The vast majority of the demands were met (Bao Han 20204). 
Before a December 2020 strike and occupation at My Tu, a Korean- 
owned garment factory in southern Binh Duong province, the factory 
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had been laying off workers due to COVID-19. Workers discovered 
that the factory had been deducting social security contributions from 
salaries but not paying these into the social security fund, meaning 
workers would not have been able to claim unemployment benefits. 
There was also doubt about whether the remaining workers would be 
paid December salaries or bonuses. On r1 December, workers went 
on strike to demand these and occupied the factory overnight on 15 
December. The company then promised to resolve all social security 
payments by the end of December (Tam An 2020). 


Distributing material aid 


Strikes were complemented by the VGCL’s activities, the second part 
of the dual structure. At the most basic and immediate level, the VGCL 
provided material aid. This included donating financial gifts or food 
packages to workers in need and giving personal protective equipment 
to workers and their workplaces, as well as checking that these were be- 
ing used properly. In addition, the VGCL organised information sessions 
for workers and employers about COVID-19 preventative measures. 
A campaigning effort organised and coordinated by the VGCL to get 
landlords to voluntarily freeze or decrease rents for workers who had 
suffered a loss of income also had some success (FES Vietnam 2020). 
Vietnam’s flagship economic policy during COVID-19 was a 62 tril- 
lion Vietnamese dong (US$2.6 billion) support package, initially from 
April to June 2020 and then extended until the end of the year with 
another 18.6 trillion VND (US$798 million). This provided tax breaks 
and low-interest loans to affected businesses and monthly financial sup- 
port to those who needed it. Recipients had to be in one of seven groups, 
including the unemployed, informal workers whose income had signifi- 
cantly decreased, poor and near-poor families, and household business- 
es. Payments were modest, and the roll-out of the relief encountered 
substantial issues, as strict bureaucratic conditions that were difficult 
for many people to meet were attached. For example, many informal 
migrant workers in Hanoi, such as street vendors and motorbike taxi 
drivers, were told that, in order to receive the support, they needed 
a business licence and other documents verifying their residence, in- 
come, and nature of work, which they did not have (Lan Phuong and 
Tat Dinh 2020). Nevertheless, the payments were a lifeline for many. 
The package was not the VGCLs initiative, but they had a hand in its 
development. They also played an important role in highlighting the 
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issues that were stopping the money from getting to those who needed 
it and making suggestions for how that could be improved (Cuoc Song 
An Toan 2020). 


Minimum wage negotiations 


The VGCL also took a strong pro-labour stance during minimum wage 
negotiations in summer 2020. Vietnam's National Wage Council was 
established in 2013 as a mechanism to negotiate annual minimum wage 
rises. The council has a tripartite structure, with delegates from the 
Vietnam Chamber of Commerce and Industry (VCCI), the VGCL, and 
MOLISA. It meets every summer to decide on minimum wage increases 
for the following year; they are applied from 1 January. 

In normal years, negotiations follow a familiar pattern. The VGCL 
says that workers are facing hardships from low wages and proposes 
a relatively large increase. The VCCI says that employers are facing 
difficulties and thus cannot afford a large increase in minimum wages. 
They propose a much smaller increase. The council meets and eventu- 
ally agrees on an amount that falls somewhere between the two pro- 
posals. In summer 2019, when the council decided on minimum wage 
levels for 2020, the amount agreed was celebrated as the first time that 
minimum wages would cover 100% of workers’ basic living costs (Anh 
Thu 2019). 

Negotiations in summer 2020, however, were different. The VCCI 
said that, given all the hardships which businesses were facing due to 
the economic impact of the COVID-19 pandemic, there should be no 
increase in minimum wage levels in 202.1; to do so would put too much 
financial pressure on employers. The VGCL opposed the VCCI, saying 
that workers had also faced severe hardship and loss of income and 
therefore needed higher minimum wages in 2021. MOLISA, supporting 
the VCCI, very quickly proposed that the council take a vote on the is- 
sue. The VGCL resisted, saying that no real discussions or negotiations 
had taken place. The vote went ahead anyway, but the VGCL delegates 
refused to take part, decrying it as illegitimate; they were aware that, 
with the MOLISA representatives voting with the VCCI, the vote would 
be lost even if they took part. The council therefore decided not to raise 
minimum wages in 2021 (Van Duan 2020). The VGCL did have one 
suggestion accepted into the official decision, however: the possibility 
that minimum wages could be raised on 1 July 2021, six months later 
than usual. The council said that this possibility should be considered at 
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a later date once the full economic impact of the COVID-19 pandemic 
was known (Bao Han 2020b). At the time of writing, in early 2021, 
the VGCL had returned to this suggestion, arguing that workers had 
suffered enough and that employers could afford a minimum wage in- 
crease in July 2021, as Vietnam saw economic growth of 2.9% in 2020 
(Bao Han 2021). 


Conclusion 


This chapter has argued that Daubler's (2018, p.155) conception of 
the dual structure of Vietnam's labour relations is a useful way to 
understand the labour response to the COVID-19 pandemic in the 
country. Wildcat strikes demanded safe workplaces and fair wages and 
benefits at the enterprise level. Complementing these were the VGCL’s 
activities at national and regional levels, including distributing material 
aid and successfully pushing for and improving government policies to 
support workers through the pandemic and its economic impacts. In 
addition to these, even though the VGCL failed to secure a minimum 
wage increase for 2021, their strong stance against MOLISA and the 
VCCI meant that the debate continued, opening the door to a potential 
wage increase later in the year. The two parts of the dual structure thus 
combined to form a fairly effective response. 

The dual structure was by no means perfect. It could not stop work- 
ers experiencing significant hardships that were similarly felt around 
the world. And, despite its best efforts, the VGCL failed to achieve a 
minimum wage increase in January 202.1, even though it succeeded in 
publicising the issue widely and raising the possibility of an increase 
in July 2021. As Daubler himself has noted, the dual structure has its 
shortcomings. Perhaps it would also be less useful in mounting cam- 
paigns for major changes. During the COVID-19 pandemic, however, 
the dual structure was able to provide an effective emergency response, 
blunting the worst impacts of the pandemic for many workers. 


Notes 


1. There was no formal freedom of association before January 2021, which 
saw some limited reforms (see Buckley, forthcoming). This chapter, however, 
focuses on 2020, before the reforms came into effect. 


2. Here I use the term wildcat strike to mean a strike that is not led by a 
trade union. 
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10. Southeast Asian haze and socio- 
environmental-epidemiological feedback 
Thomas E. L. Smith and Helena Varkkey 


While the fire and haze season for Indonesia and Malaysia was mild in 
2020 despite ‘moderate’ meteorological outlooks, there were a number 
of reasons to expect that the socio-economic impacts of COVID-19 
would increase the prevalence of agricultural and land clearance fires 
and the resultant haze pollution. Furthermore, there was mounting evi- 
dence revealing that particulate matter in the haze produced by the fires 
may have increased transmission rates of COVID-19, exacerbated the 
symptoms of the disease and severity of infection, and increased overall 
mortality. We explore the reasons why COVID-ro-related lockdowns 
and economic recessions might have led and will continue to lead to the 
increasing use of fire in Southeast Asia's peatlands in the short and long 
terms. We then discuss the role that haze pollution (as well as historic 
population exposure to this pollution) might have played in exacer- 
bating the COVID-r9 crisis through interactions between air pollution 
and the virus. Finally, we speculate that a novel feedback loop may exist 
that has exacerbated both the severity of the pandemic and the risk of 
fire-related haze events. 


Haze in 2020 and the situation in 2021 


The Southeast Asian ‘haze season’ usually refers to a regional air pollu- 
tion crisis generally occurring from late August through November, driv- 
en by deforestation and agricultural fires, predominantly in Indonesia 
(Varkkey 2015). Beyond its immediate effects in Indonesia, the haze of- 
ten travels across borders to affect Singapore, Malaysia, and sometimes 
further afield. There have also been increasingly regular haze events in 
northern Southeast Asia caused by agricultural burning in the ‘golden 
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triangle’ border region of Thailand, Laos, and Myanmar (Greenpeace 
Southeast Asia 2020). 

Much of the haze originating from Indonesia is produced by fires on 
carbon-rich tropical peatlands. Under pristine forested and waterlogged 
conditions, peatlands rarely catch fire. Small-, medium-, and large-scale 
developers, however, often drain peatlands to prepare them for small- 
holdings and commercial plantations. This process dries out the surface 
peat layer such that it becomes highly combustible. Furthermore, fire is 
sometimes used intentionally as a cheap and efficient way to clear the 
land (Varkkey 2015). Once ignited, peatland fires are difficult to sup- 
press and may smoulder for weeks or months (Hu et al. 2018). 

Predicting the timing, extent, and severity of the haze season is com- 
plex given that the fires are a function of the weather and longer-term 
climate variabilities (e.g. El Nifio) as well as land and water manage- 
ment. In March 2021, the NOAA’s El Nifio-Southern Oscillation fore- 
cast suggested that El Nifio (associated with hot and dry conditions 
in Southeast Asia) would be unlikely during 2021 (NOAA 2021), re- 
ducing the risk of widespread fires that had plagued previous El Niño- 
exacerbated dry seasons, such as those in 2015 and 2019 (Figure 10.1). 


Figure 10.1. A true-colour satellite image with fire hotspot detections 
(red) over parts of Malaysia, Indonesia, Singapore, and Brunei during 
the height of the 2019 haze season, on 14 September 2019 
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Source: NASA Worldview (2019). 

Note: Visible plumes of smoke shroud much of Kalimantan, while plumes 
from fires on Sumatra are driven by the wind northwards towards Singapore 
and the Malay Peninsula. 
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However, the Singapore Institute of International Affairs (SIIA), which 
releases annual ‘Haze Outlook’ reports, warned that the impacts of the 
COVID-19 pandemic could increase the risk of a severe transboundary 
haze incident, in spite of the low probability of El Nifio (SIIA 2020). 


COVID-19 and tropical peatland fires 


By the end of March 2021, Indonesia had the highest number of 
COVID-r9 cases and deaths in East and Southeast Asia, with 1,470,000 
confirmed cases and 39,865 deaths as of 24 March 2021. With only 
2.1296 of the population vaccinated by the end of March 2021, the 
disease seemed likely to remain a public health crisis in the region 
throughout 2021, including the haze season later in the year. The poten- 
tial influence of the pandemic on tropical peatland fires can be broken 
down into three critical COVID-19 impacts: 


1. The reallocation of government budgets for environmental protec- 
tion and fire prevention to the COVID-r9 response and the dereg- 
ulation of environmental laws to encourage economic recovery; 

2. Lockdown and physical distancing measures inhibiting the de- 
ployment of government, NGO, and private sector personnel re- 
sponsible for environmental protection, community engagement, 
and fire prevention; and 

3. The economic impacts of the pandemic and associated lockdowns 
on certain plantation companies who might use fire and illegal 
encroachment to raise profitability. 


First, in April 2020, the Indonesian Ministry of Environment declared 
a reallocation of r trillion rupiah (US$1rrr million) from its budget 
to help forest communities and farmers affected by COVID-19 (PPID 
2020). The consequences of the reallocation included a 50% budget cut 
for the ministry's fire-fighting teams that were responsible for finding 
and fighting fires; this in turn led to a 34% reduction in the area of fire 
patrolling (Ungku and Christina 2020). 

And, while the mandate of the Peatland Restoration Agency, a key 
agency in the fight against peatland fires, was extended for a further 
four years, several new laws and policies were passed in 2020 that ac- 
celerated environmental deregulation in the name of economic recovery 
and food security. For example, the Omnibus Law on Job Creation 
included the scrapping of a provision that required the maintenance of 
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a minimum 30% watershed and/or island area as forest area and the 
shortening of a requirement for plantation companies to develop 30% 
of their concession areas from three to two years. A new ‘food estate’ 
programme, in turn, allowed protected forest areas to be cleared in the 
process of establishing millions of hectares of new farmland. Such de- 
regulations put fire-prone peatlands at risk of accelerated development 
(Jong 2021). 

Second, lockdowns and social distancing rules compounded budget 
cuts, further inhibiting patrol efforts. It was not just government per- 
sonnel who were stating that COVID-r9 restrictions ‘hamper ... our 
access to the flames’ (Ungku and Christina 2020), but also stakeholders 
in the private sector who were finding it difficult to assess the situation 
on the ground, even on their own plantations (Jong 2020). NGOs, of- 
ten responsible for encouraging more sustainable peatland livelihoods 
through outreach, fire-free programmes, and demonstration projects, 
shifted their focus to online activities at a crucial time of the year, and 
the effectiveness of online activities was highly dependent on reliable 
internet access, which was often lacking (Ungku and Christina 2020). 

Finally, Indonesia's economy contracted for the first time in 20 years 
in the second quarter of 2020, shortly after COVID-r9 hit, and there 
were concerns of a prolonged recession (Ing 202.1). Key sectors linked 
to fires and haze came into the COVID-19 pandemic on the heels of an 
already challenging financial year. In particular, palm oil saw especially 
low commodity prices in 2019 (Khoo 2019), influenced by issues like 
the European Union's decision to phase out palm oil-based biofuels 
by 2030. 

There were concerns that the associated unemployment and econom- 
ic pressures will drive smallholders as well as some plantation com- 
panies to shift to cheaper and less sustainable practices. Smallholders 
surveyed in Indonesia reported an average 5% decline in selling prices 
of fresh fruit bunches (FFB), which affects turnover cost efficiency and 
fertiliser input expenses, with probable long-term knock-on effects for 
attainable FFB yield (Nurkhoiry and Oktarina 2020). 

While larger, more publicly visible transnationals (e.g. Sime Darby, 
Wilmar, or Golden Agri Resources) made commitments to compli- 
ance with sustainable certification schemes such as the Roundtable for 
Sustainable Palm Oil (RSPO) to maintain sustainability practices at all 
times, this was not the case for less prominent small- and medium-sized 
companies that had not yet made such commitments. In the face of 
COVID-19-related economic pressures, such companies might have 
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been more inclined to infringe upon environmental regulations to off- 
set immediate losses and increase short-term profitability, including the 
use of fire and illegal encroachment into tropical peat swamp forests 
(Suwiknyo 2020). 

These economic pressures, combined with government cutbacks and 
movement restrictions, might have decreased the likelihood of effective 
policing, prosecutions, and convictions, raising the possibility of a more 
severe transboundary haze event should there be a strong El Niño dry 
season. The likelihood of a longer-term economic downturn suggested 
that the impacts of COVID-19 would reach far beyond 2020 and 2021. 


How might haze exacerbate the pandemic? 


While COVID-19 might have increased the risk of a significant haze 
incident, there was growing evidence suggesting that air pollution both 
decreased base-level immunity to the disease and increased mortality 
rate from it. 

A growing body of literature has found statistically robust correla- 
tions between air pollution and COVID-r9 cases, hospital admissions, 
and deaths (Cole, Ozgen, and Strobl 2020). In a US study, an increase 
in concentrations of fine particulate matter (PM, .) of just 1 ngm? was 
associated with a 15% increase in COVID-19 deaths (Wu et al. 2020), 
while a similar study from England found that an increase in the long- 
term average PM, . concentrations of 1 pgm? could explain a 12% 
increase in COVID-19 cases (Travaglio et al. 2021). These results were 
especially concerning for the Southeast Asian haze season because con- 
centrations of PM, . can reach hundreds to thousands of ngm? during 
haze events, many times higher than the concentrations investigated in 
the aforementioned studies. 

Understanding the precise pathological mechanism for the correlation 
has remained a work in progress, although Acute Respiratory Distress 
Syndrome (ARDS), which has long been linked to polluted air, has been 
a major cause of COVID-r9 related deaths. One notable finding from 
both the US and UK studies (Travaglio et al. 202.1; Wu et al. 2020) was 
that high rates of COVID-19-related deaths correlated not only to con- 
temporaneous air pollution conditions but also to prolonged exposure 
to polluted air over time. For example, those living in US counties that 
had experienced worsening air pollution over the previous 15 to 20 
years had a substantially higher mortality rate. PM, . particles, the par- 
ticles in air pollution that are small enough to be inhaled into the lungs 
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and even enter the bloodstream, have the long-term effect of weakening 
human respiratory, cardiovascular, and immune systems. In the context 
of COVID-19, someone with already weakened lungs and respiratory 
tracts has a higher risk of not only becoming infected but also suffering 
worse symptoms (Wu et al. 2020). Both acute and chronic exposure to 
haze, therefore, decrease the base-level immunity of the population 
to COVID-r9 and increase the risk of death. 

Perhaps most worryingly, there was also evidence to suggest that 
particulate matter may have also acted as a vector for the relatively tiny 
virus (Barakat, Muylkens, and Su 2020; Setti et al. 2020), offering a sur- 
face to which the virus could cling. Frontera et al. (2020) have suggest- 
ed that viruses travelling on the surfaces of air pollution particles were 
able to survive longer and travel further (» 2 m) through the air, poten- 
tially increasing the basic reproduction number (R), i.e. the spread, of 
the disease. The minute nature of the haze pollution particles as a host 
for the virus (as opposed to larger droplets of saliva) was also linked to 
deeper penetration into the human respiratory system, causing a more 
severe infection (Frontera et al. 2020). While COVID-19 lockdowns led 
to a notable decrease in aerosol optic depth (AOD, representing density 
of particulate matter) over Southeast Asia, it was found that, in areas 
with extensive forest fires and agricultural burning, AODs remained at 
very high levels, even during lockdown periods (Kanniah et al. 2020). 


A novel socio-environmental-epidemiological 
feedback mechanism? 


The impact of air pollution on the virus's spread and severity is likely 
to have been scaled with the concentration of particulate matter in the 
air and the density of people exposed to both the disease and air pollu- 
tion (Cole, Ozgen, and Strobl 2020; Frontera et al. 2020). Major haze 
incidents in Southeast Asia are conducive to this effect, with hazardous 
levels of particle concentrations coinciding with densely populated ur- 
ban centres. 

From this, we may deduce that there is the potential for a novel 
socio-environmental-epidemiological reinforcing feedback loop 
(Figure 10.2), whereby environmental air pollution from fires might 
have led to an increase in the spread and severity of disease, which might 
in turn have drawn resources away from environmental protection en- 
forcement and fire prevention, which might have further increased the 
risk of more fires. This vicious cycle might not have been unique to 
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Figure 10.2. The socio-environmental-epidemiological feedback loop 
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Southeast Asia and haze, possibly also playing a role in exacerbating 
COVID-r9 and air pollution crises in other deforestation fire-affected 
regions, such as Russia and Brazil. 

Beyond the COVID-19 pandemic, tropical peat swamp forests in 
Southeast Asia also present suitable conditions for the potential emer- 
gence of novel zoonotic infectious diseases in the future (Harrison et 
al. 2020; Morand and Lajaunie 2021). This is due to their high bio- 
diversity, the presence of many potential vertebrate and invertebrate 
vectors, and high levels of habitat disruption and wildlife harvesting. 
Morand and Lajaunie (2021) found that increases in outbreaks of zo- 
onotic and vector-borne diseases similar in nature to COVID-19 from 
1990 to 2016 were heavily linked to deforestation in tropical countries. 
In particular, and of important relevance to haze crises, deforestation 
for oil palm plantations was singled out as a driver of outbreaks of 
vector-borne diseases (Morand and Lajaunie 2021). Combined with 
the high likelihood of fires in these areas (and the potential for these 
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fires to exacerbate a pandemic's health effects, as discussed above), any 
future outbreaks will likely have dire impacts on the public health and 
livelihoods of remote local communities around peatland areas, most 
of whom have limited medical facilities and high dependence on exter- 
nal trade (Harrison et al. 2020). 

Hence, both in terms of the mitigation of the COVID-19 pandemic 
and reducing the potential for the emergence of future pandemics, it 
remains extremely important for governments to continue to priori- 
tise environmental protection and fire prevention, especially in tropical 
peatlands, throughout and beyond this time of crisis. 
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PART Il: 
MIGRANTS, (IM)MOBILITIES, 
AND BORDERS 


11. Logistical virulence, migrant exposure, 
and the underside of Singapore's model 
pandemic response 


William Jamieson 


At the outset of the COVID-19 pandemic, Singapore was lauded for 
its early declaration of a public health emergency, its assiduous testing 
regime and track and trace system, and its quarantining of positive cas- 
es. However, the initial exemplarity of its pandemic response had been 
savagely undermined by April 2020 (Chew et al. 2020). Outbreaks in mi- 
grant worker dormitories had gone undetected and had to be contained 
by stringent lockdowns. As the infection spread, it quickly became ap- 
parent that it was nigh on impossible for migrant workers to effectively 
socially distance in their dorms, quartered 15-20 to a room, as well as 
sharing toilets, kitchens, and dining areas (Koh 2020). Migrant workers 
were decanted from their dormitories to disperse dense populations of 
healthy workers from infected dorms and quarantine infected workers. 
These temporary measures took equally utopian and dystopian turns; 
some workers were lodged in their own Housing Development Board 
flats, which are state-administered public housing usually out of reach 
for this segregated class of worker; some others were relocated to ocean 
liners, with separate ships for the healthy and for the infected, invert- 
ing the bygone practice of plague ships into a parody of the city-state's 
own attitude towards its workers: out of sight, out of mind. While these 
measures were eventually effective, Singapore's overall number of infec- 
tions swelled to 56,000 by late August 2020; over 90% of those cases 
were from migrant worker dormitories (CNA 2020; Han 2020). 

This chapter seeks to locate the unique exposure of migrant workers 
to disease during the pandemic within the city-state's peculiar political 
economy and the construction of the migrant worker as an already 
pathological subject requiring containment, both spatially and logisti- 
cally. Migrant workers are not only a stigmatised source of cheap labour 
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Figure 11.1. Tuas View Dormitory 


Source: Robert John (2019). 


within the city-state, their presence configured through recurrent moral 
panics by the state and the media, but also the subjects of a covert and 
problematic model of logistical citizenship that the Singaporean state 
requires for its reproduction. The initial exemplarity of Singapore's 
pandemic response was starkly unmasked to reveal what Yea (2020) 
has termed the ‘institutionalised neglect’ of its migrant workers; a study 
in 2017 found migrant workers at higher risk of infectious disease than 
the general population, owing to a combination of socio-economic sta- 
tus, countries of origin, and living conditions, as well as language and 
financial barriers to healthcare (Sadarangani, Lim, and Vasoo 2017). 
Singapore as a model global city has been undergirded by stark dispar- 
ities in its subjects of governance: citizen, expat, and migrant worker 
(Yeoh 2006). While others have rightly responded to the exposure of 
the condition of migrant workers during the pandemic as an appall- 
ing disparity that needed to be ameliorated, this chapter will identify 
the mechanisms through which the vulnerability of migrant workers 
in Singapore stemmed from the haphazard construction of logistical 
citizenship, a biopolitical category the city-state relies upon to achieve 
its vaunted model of governance. This chapter aims to contribute to- 
wards critical geographies of logistics by centring the biopolitics of 
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citizenship. It begins with an outline of Singapore's logistical state, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the evolving governance of migrant workers 
in Singapore. It then concludes with an analysis of Singapore's implicit 
model of logistical (non-)citizenship, a model of logistical violence that 
has in turn ripened into logistical virulence. 


Singapore as a logistical state 


Recent scholarship has identified logistics as a critical practice that no 
longer only buffers the friction of global trade but has ‘remade geogra- 
phies of capitalist production and distribution on a global scale’ (Cowen 
2014, p.10), reconceptualising labour and citizenship within its spaces 
(Chua et al. 2018). Singapore's rise as a logistical state was intimately 
tied to the shifting cartographies of global production and circulation in 
the second half of the 2oth century, leveraging its colonial legacy as an 
entrepot, already a prominent oil and rubber hub (Barr 2019). In label- 
ling Singapore a logistical state, I build on Cowen’s (2014) notion of the 
‘logistics city’ - a new urban form central to the development of logistics 
in the 21st century — to refer to forms of governance that manage and 
mitigate the demands of logistical operations of paramount importance 
to self-styled global city ‘nodes’ such as Singapore, which this chapter 
will examine through the city-state’s management of migrant labour. 
These forms of governance, as will be demonstrated, depended on a 
patchwork of formal and informal policy mechanisms, where state-cre- 
ated zones of private contracting and subcontracting engineer systems 
allow for greater exploitation of labour, while the most flagrant ex- 
cesses of this system can be dismissed as design failures. These ad hoc 
systems were engineered not just to limit the liability of the state but 
to ensure that key logistical systems and infrastructures are maintained 
without incident. While not the only dimension of the logistical state, 
as many other theorists of logistics have noted, the disciplining and reg- 
ulating of labour in logistical operations has been tied to the inherent 
vulnerability of these systems (Cowen 2014). Following Chua (2017), 
I demonstrate that this logistical violence has entailed a concomitant 
logistical vulnerability in the form of a logistical virulence. Canny so- 
cial and economic policies positioned the nascent city-state as a key 
manufacturing and logistical node in the region, with its swift develop- 
ment through the 1970s and 1980s powered by nimble switches along 
manufacturing value chains, outsourcing lower-value manufacturing 
to nearby Malaysia and Indonesia. The introduction of the Central 
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Provident Fund (a mandatory savings and pensions programme), gov- 
ernment-linked companies and banks, and sovereign wealth funds, as 
well as the vigorous pursuit of foreign direct investment and multi-na- 
tional companies, formed the public face of Singapore's logistical-devel- 
opmental trajectory, culminating in the paradoxical policy imaginary of 
a ‘Singapore Model’ (Chua 2or1). 

As Barr (2019) has noted, however, the role that low-paid migrant 
labour played in this transition has been almost comically underplayed: 
between 2004 and 2015 the number of foreign workers more than dou- 
bled, from 621,400 to 1,368,200, or 40% of the population. Foreign 
workers have served as a buffer, shielding the average Singaporean 
from the worst excesses of periodic unemployment (as employment 
passes can simply be revoked or reduced on an annual basis) and from 
the worst kinds of work and working conditions. The migrant work- 
er, without any substantive political rights to reside or organise in 
Singapore, has been intimate with almost every facet of the production 
and reproduction of the logistical city-state: 


Such foreign workers have built Singapore's factories, schools, skyscrapers, 
roads and railway lines [and] provided seemingly unlimited domestic ser- 
vice ... It is no exaggeration to say that Singapore's reliance upon cheap, 
vulnerable foreign labour has been at least as important to the country's 
economic development as more celebrated aspects of the political economy, 
such as its highly educated citizen workforce. (Barr 2019) 


Low-wage migrant workers are unable to vote and are not allowed to 
collectively organise for better working conditions. They are excluded 
from the Employment Act, covered instead under the Employment of 
Foreign Manpower, and, owing to the lack of any fixed minimum wage 
in Singapore, are paid far lower than their Singaporean counterparts. 
Currently, Singapore has a foreign worker population of r.2 million, 
with nearly half classified as either foreign domestic workers or con- 
struction workers on work permits, the lowest-paid category of employ- 
ment visa (MOM 2020). The fluctuating population of 300,000-odd 
migrant construction workers come from across South and Southeast 
Asia to make more money than they would at home. They fill the gap 
for dangerous and poorly paid labour that very few Singaporeans have 
to contemplate in facilitating the perpetual construction of the critical 
infrastructure of the logistical state, as well as its skyline and countless 
condominiums. 

Singapore’s successful brand of global city has been underwritten 
by overwhelming disparities between the subjects of its governance. 
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In particular, the migrant worker has been the political subject of the 
logistical state. The distinction is important, as its citizens and expats 
(high-paid migrant labour) can vote and are accorded rights the mi- 
grant worker cannot access. While they are more intimately acquainted 
with the material production and reproduction of the city-state, they 
rarely encounter the state itself: migrant workers cannot apply directly 
for a work permit from the Ministry of Manpower but instead have to 
pay an agent to obtain one on their behalf for thousands of dollars. The 
agent then acts as a liaison between the Ministry of Manpower (more 
commonly referred to with the Freudian acronym MOM) and con- 
struction companies; the average Bangladeshi worker paid SG$6,400 
in agent fees in 2015 (TWC2 2018), not including an additional fee for 
the construction company to employ them. Workers seeking adequate 
compensation for workplace injuries and abuses are stymied by laby- 
rinthine layers of bureaucracy that insulate contractors from subcon- 
tractors and can take years to rectify (TWC2 2016). 

The data on workplace injuries in the construction industry offers a 
grim if oblique view of the working conditions of the workers at most 
risk of injury; while the average ratio for recorded injuries to fatalities 
across 28 EU member states in 2015 was 474:1 (varying from 373:1 
in Sweden to 1428:1 in the Netherlands), for Singapore it was 82:1 
(TWC2. 2018). This strongly suggests that injuries are persistently un- 
recorded, with several cases reported by Transient Workers Count Too 
(TWC2) and the Humanitarian Organization for Migration Economics 
demonstrating the extent to which doctors collaborate with con- 
struction companies to send injured labourers back to work. For the 
Ministry of Manpower, these events are aberrations that result from the 
informal nature of the migrant labour market, emerging as a natural 
consequence of competition and the desire for agents to obtain the best 
deals for the construction companies. 

However, these aberrations and excesses have redirected attention 
from the inequalities structured into the migrant labour market itself 
and the political subjectivity cultivated by it. Bal (2017) has aptly noted 
how these cases have been seized upon by the Ministry of Manpower 
as opportunities to theatrically perform their impartiality and concern, 
whereas the motivation for the specific kinds of exploitation and abuse 
faced by migrant workers has stemmed from the legal apparatus con- 
trolling migrant labour, such as the foreign worker levy. A complex le- 
gal and social system has thus kept migrants at risk to lubricate the cap- 
ital circuits of the logistical state. Air and seaports, as well as dedicated 
petrochemical infrastructure, that have fortified Singapore's ongoing 
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logistical relevance, were built and maintained by migrant workers that 
could not organise, conforming to Cowen's (2014) hypothesis regard- 
ing the logistical recasting of labour and citizenship. 


Logistical citizenship 


Migrants’ working and living conditions, seemingly the product of no 
grand design but rather an impromptu interlocking of design failures, 
redraw the lines of exploitation and precarity, prompting the question 
of whether these constitute the emergent conditions of a kind of ‘logis- 
tical citizenship'. Cowen's (2014) above-mentioned claim that shifts in 
circulation and logistics entailed a subsequent redrawing of the rela- 
tions of the state to security, labour, and citizenship merits revisiting. 
The fragility of just-in-time supply chains necessitated new forms of 
governance and control commensurate with these territories of circu- 
lation (Cowen 2014). The circulatory concerns of the logistical state 
point towards the desire to obscure not simply the labour that goes 
into its seamless functioning on the surface but to quarantine the very 
specific forms of political subjectivity it has constructed in the form of 
its class of migrant workers. By designing a class of workers insulated 
from the responsibility of the state through nested transnational chains 
of agents, middlemen, dormitory companies, contracting, and subcon- 
tracting, the state has inadvertently manufactured a political subject 
conditioned by the practice of logistics. This was made explicit follow- 
ing the security emergency of the 2013 Little India riot. 

Singapore's ‘bifurcated’ regime of migrant labour, according to Yeoh 
(2006), is premised on a differential politics of inclusion and exclusion: 
for skilled, highly paid migrants, productivity and loyalty are rewarded 
with permanent residency and paths to citizenship; for the unskilled, no 
such route exists, and no matter how long they stay they will ultimately 
be ‘transgressors’ to be excluded (Yeoh 2006, p.36). This bifurcation 
was made a matter of formal government intervention in the aftermath 
of the Little India riot. In 2013, a migrant construction worker relaxing 
in Little India, a district comprising the most central migrant worker 
dormitories and residences that also acts as a leisure hub for many 
other South Asian migrant workers, was run over and killed by a coach 
driver. The death prompted an immediate backlash from other workers 
nearby, resulting in a riot the likes of which Singapore had not seen 
since the race riots of 1969 (Lee et al. 2015). The riot ruptured the ve- 
neer of state-manufactured multi-ethnic harmony, with the politically 
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invisible class of migrant workers becoming problematically present in 
the national consciousness. 

The government was quick to dismiss the riot as an isolated, lo- 
cal event unrelated to the working and living conditions of the work- 
ers and focused instead on the predominantly South Asian workers' 
problematic consumption of alcohol and occupation of Little India on 
Sundays, as well as the perception of the neighbourhood as an ‘area 
of “disamenity”’ (Subramaniam 2017, p.58). Alcohol was temporarily 
banned in Little India, and in the months and years to come the state 
would pursue a ‘decentralisation’ strategy, which saw the construction 
of additional migrant worker dormitories — gated facilities designed to 
accommodate tens of thousands of workers (Tan and Toh 2014). 

The construction and development of this new model of ‘all-inclusive’ 
migrant worker dormitory was developed as an explicit response to an 
unprecedented crisis of security for 21st-century Singapore. Their hap- 
hazard attempts to wean migrant workers off the downtown core and 
leave them content and entertained at the periphery perversely mim- 
icked the spatial contours of quarantine, and the discourse around the 
problematic presence of migrant workers within the city framed their 
transgression as a matter of public hygiene. While the permanent yet 
provisional presence of these migrant workers in the city was always 
regarded as a nuisance at best and a public health emergency at worst, 
what the riot and the immunological response to it made explicit was 
the pathologising of this class of worker by the state. 


Conclusion: logistical virulence 


The unbearable presence of Singapore's brand of logistical citizenship 
is a constitutive source of political and social unease because it points 
to the cracks within the Singapore model itself: beyond leveraging in- 
equality, logistical citizenship is the political subject governed by the 
principles of logistics itself. Citizenship is informally rescaled by logis- 
tics to the raw input of labour-power, rendered 'efficient by an opaque 
transnational market, and its presence is deemed pathological and in 
need of socio-spatial quarantine. While not an explicitly formulated 
class of citizen (beyond the regulations necessary for cultivating cheap 
and provisional sources of labour), what logistical citizenship holds for 
the political economy of the Singaporean state is not the jurisgenerative 
Roman spectre of Agamben's (1998) homo sacer, the bare life that can 
be exposed to death, but the exact kind of labour-power required by 
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the considerable political-economic machinery of the logistical state. 
What has been legislated through logistical citizenship is not the cali- 
bration of the state of exception upon the expendable figure of bare life 
but the disciplining and governance of a product - labour - in the lubri- 
cation of capital circuits specific to chokepoints in global markets like 
shipping, petrochemicals, and construction. The pathological sociality 
of logistical citizenship needs to be contained and subject to legal-eco- 
nomic displacement so that the state's formal citizens do not encounter 
the true political-economic terms of their enduring prosperity. 

The implicit logic of the sequestration was again made explicit by 
repeated coronavirus outbreaks in migrant worker dormitories; while 
citizens and permanent residents were subject to an exemplary response 
in pandemic control, those in the logistical state were exposed to ex- 
ponential viral reproduction, with their mobility rendered pathological 
(Lin and Yeoh 2021). Here we find the perverse limit of the Singaporean 
state's ongoing experiment with an ‘elastic notion of the scale of the 
nation and its citizenship’ (Ong 2006, p.178). It is no accident that 
the city-state's over-leveraging of low-paid migrant labour and desire 
to segregate it according to an implicit socio-immunological principle 
configured ideal circuits for viral reproduction. As Wallace et al. (2020) 
have noted, the COVID-19 pandemic was conditioned by the circuits 
of capital themselves and the shifting economic geography of land use, 
agriculture, and enclosure and then reproduced globally by ubiquitous 
transport infrastructure. By linking logistical violence with virulence, 
we can then locate the outbreak of coronavirus in Singapore's migrant 
worker dormitories within the precarious construction of logistical cit- 
izenship itself. 
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12. The new normal, or the same old? The 
experiences of domestic workers in Singapore 


Laura Antona 


While extensive and far-reaching, the COVID-19 pandemic did not im- 
pact all nations - or all people — equally. Within Singapore, a coun- 
try that was lauded, at least initially, for its exemplary approach to 
controlling the pandemic (Teo 2020), the ways in which the virus ulti- 
mately spread through the city-state exposed existing inequalities and 
injustices in its migrant worker populations, with construction work- 
ers’ dormitories becoming the epicentre of the nation's outbreaks. 

This chapter engages directly with these injustices to demonstrate 
how migrant domestic workers were impacted by the global pan- 
demic, particularly by the ‘circuit-breaker’ measures enforced by the 
Singaporean state.' As such, it argues three core points. First, that many 
domestic workers were subjected to increased surveillance and bodily 
control during the COVID-19 pandemic, with the home space becom- 
ing the centre of this. Second, that many migrant workers experienced 
a removal of their rights and increased immobility. Finally, this chapter 
argues that, for many domestic workers, there was very little change 
to their circumstances, with the notion of the ‘new normal’ requiring 
further interrogation. Indeed, this chapter ultimately suggests that the 
experiences of populations who ordinarily experience prolonged con- 
finement need further consideration if we are to achieve more just and 
equitable futures for all post-COVID-19. 

Significantly, this chapter was written while I was living under re- 
strictions in the UK during the COVID-19 pandemic. As such, the inter- 
views and informal conversations on which it is based were conducted 
online with domestic workers, activists, and NGO workers/volunteers 
with whom I had existing relationships following prolonged ethno- 
graphic fieldwork between June 2016 and December 2017. Knowing 
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about these individuals’ lives and perspectives prior to the outbreak of 
the global pandemic, I build on this more recent dialogue and use this 
chapter to detail how, and in some cases if, the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic impacted the domestic worker population of Singapore. All of the 
names included in this chapter are pseudonyms. 


Increased bodily surveillance and tensions in the home 


Unlike labour that takes place in more public settings, both the inti- 
macy and spatiality of domestic labour mark it as distinct, often leav- 
ing domestic workers under heightened scrutiny from their employers. 
This is particularly acute for live-in domestic workers, who not only 
have to work and rest in the home of their employer but are often 
overworked and experience increased vulnerability to abuse (Anderson 
2000; Constable 1997; Ehrenreich and Hochschild 2002; Huang and 
Yeoh 2007; Parrefias 2001). In Singapore, as in many other national 
contexts, domestic workers are only able to migrate under an employ- 
er-sponsored scheme, rendering employers responsible for workers' sal- 
aries, accommodation, food, and well-being (MOM 2021). In addition 
to their bodily maintenance, employers are also made to be responsible 
for domestic workers' bodily control, with it being argued that the state 
legislates this in such a way as to leave them vulnerable to intense sur- 
veillance (Chok 2013; MOM 2021). While conducting ethnographic 
fieldwork prior to the COVID-19 pandemic, I encountered many do- 
mestic workers who had either been monitored by CCTV or watched 
closely by family members to ensure that they did not rest and worked 
to the standard required by their employers (Antona 2019). This often 
became a point of tension and distress. 

While many domestic workers are used to a high degree of surveil- 
lance, the pandemic further intensified this. Indeed, following the intro- 
duction of circuit-breaker measures, one of the key changes addressed 
by the domestic workers I interviewed was the sustained presence 
of their employer (and employer's family) in the home. One domes- 
tic worker, Benilda, said very simply in an exasperated tone: ‘It just 
means I am being watched all the time.’ She explained that, because 
she did not have a bedroom of her own, instead sleeping on the floor of 
her employer's child's room, she had no privacy or space to rest. 
While she would ordinarily have the house to herself on weekdays, 
meaning she could sit at the table to relax or could call her children at 
convenient times, she explained that she felt unable to do this in front 
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of her employer and so would not sit down all day. She also added that 
she would make smaller portions of food for herself, fearful that her 
employer would think she was taking too much. 

These sentiments were shared by many others, who also expressed 
their frustrations with having less rest and an increased workload. 
Rose, another domestic worker I interviewed, said that the amount of 
cleaning and cooking increased dramatically, especially as the family 
was no longer eating any meals out. She explained: ‘They always eat- 
ing, the children playing, making mess, I get so tired from all the work.’ 
Rose also said that she would be able to cope more easily if she was 
not constantly being watched and could take some time off: ‘It’s more 
pressure to be watched as well." 

In addition to the increased bodily surveillance and workload, and 
perhaps as a result of this, many domestic workers also described 
heightened tensions in the home. As mentioned, both the intensive bod- 
ily surveillance enacted by many employers and the intimacy of do- 
mestic labour often produce friction between employer and employee, 
with domestic workers remaining highly vulnerable to mistreatment, 
abuse, and being overworked. During the pandemic, activists, NGOs, 
politicians, advocates, and survivors across the world spoke out about 
the increase in domestic violence and abuse (Bradbury-Jones and Isham 
2020; End Violence Against Children 2020; Women's Aid 2020). Indeed, 
it has been widely shown that increased societal and household stress — 
whether it be produced socially, economically, politically, or otherwise 
— often results in higher rates of domestic violence (Aoláin, Haynes, and 
Cahn 2011; Bradley 2018; Tyner 2012). While none of the domestic 
workers that I spoke to said that they had experienced any physical 
violence during this period, many attested to increased working hours 
and more stressful living/working environments. In addition, HOME 
(the Humanitarian Organization for Migration Economics), an NGO 
that supports domestic workers in Singapore and operates a helpline, 
verified a 25% increase in calls after the government introduced cir- 
cuit-breaker measures (The Star 2020). FAST (the Foreign Domestic 
Worker Association for Social Support and Training), another NGO 
that supports domestic workers in Singapore, also reported increased 
tensions within home spaces, suggesting that the number of domestic 
workers fleeing their employers’ homes had doubled in the months of 
March and April 2020 (Yang 2020). 

It is evident, then, that in many circumstances an employer’s con- 
tinued presence in the home caused increased tensions during the 
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pandemic. With more domestic workers seeking support from NGOs 
and their embassies and in some circumstances fleeing their employer's 
homes, it is clear that the circuit-breaker measures detrimentally im- 
pacted the working and living conditions in the home space for many 
of these labourers. While Rose's and Benilda's increased discomfort and 
hardship were, thankfully, short-lived — as their employers returned to 
work (and their employers' children to school) following the relaxation 
of the circuit-breaker measures in June 2020 - many other homes were 
permanently impacted, causing domestic workers to flee these spaces 
and return to their ‘home’ nations. 


Removal of rights and decreased mobility 


While often defined by their mobile status, many migrant labourers, 
including domestic workers, were rendered immobile by the COVID-19 
pandemic in many respects. Indeed, the pandemic enforced stillness 
at multiple scales: within national borders, within urban regions, and 
within the micro scale of the home. In Singapore, particularly when the 
circuit-breaker measures were in place, many domestic workers were 
unable to travel to and from their home countries. One domestic work- 
er, Maya, had been hoping to travel to Indonesia to visit her children 
during the summer of 2020, having not seen them for four years, prior to 
renewing her employment contract. She explained how upset she was at 
deciding not to travel back, instead renewing her contract and delaying 
a visit for another two years. Maya explained that she felt she had no 
choice in her decision, as she could not risk getting stuck in Indonesia; 
her wages were vital for providing her children with education. 
Beyond being confined within the national borders of Singapore, 
many domestic workers also discussed the tightened societal controls 
and their enforced confinement to their employer's home. Indeed, do- 
mestic workers were encouraged not to leave their employers’ homes 
on their weekly day off, requiring them to rest in their place of work.* 
Margielyn was just one domestic worker who expressed her upset with 
this, explaining: ‘Even if I can’t meet with friends, staying in all day 
always means more work.’ Like others, Margielyn said she understood 
the need for the circuit-breaker measures but felt unable to get any rest 
without a room of her own. Being bound to the home in the presence 
of her employer meant that she would be asked to do small ‘favours’ or 
jobs regularly, ultimately requiring her to work every day. While being 
restricted to the home space was a shared experience of Singaporean 
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citizens and migrants alike, the lack of freedom to move around the city 
also resulted in a removal of many domestic workers' rights to rest and 
time off from work. Even after the circuit-breaker measures were lifted, 
Margielyn explained that her employer would not allow her outside 
on her day off. She stated: ‘Ma’am thinks I will meet with friends and 
bring back the virus, so she don't allow me out.’ The lack of trust with- 
in this relationship, paired with her employer's unequal positioning of 
power and the bodily controls that they were able to exert, meant that 
Margielyn, like many other domestic workers who would ordinarily be 
given a weekly rest day, continued to be subjected to confinement long 
after Singaporean citizens were allowed more freedom and mobility. 

Alongside these experiences of heightened immobility, some domes- 
tic workers were, conversely, forced to move out of Singapore. During 
the circuit-breaker period, the Singaporean state affirmed that it would 
carry out inspections of key sites to ensure that migrant labourers did 
not break any social distancing measures (Zhuo 2020). If caught doing 
so, the state did not, however, impose the same punishment as it did to 
citizens. Instead of being fined, migrant workers were liable to have their 
work passes revoked and be blacklisted, meaning they would be unable 
to work in Singapore again (Zhuo 2020). A volunteer from HOME 
suggested that the population's unease, or perhaps disdain, towards mi- 
grants might have impacted the state's decision to further stratify the 
rights and positioning of citizens vis-à-vis non-citizens. Interestingly, 
this rule was applied not only to domestic workers and other foreign 
workers in Singapore but also to White ‘expats’, or ‘professionals’, who 
did not adhere to circuit-breaker regulations (Low 2020). 

It can, therefore, be argued that the COVID-19 pandemic resulted, 
even if temporarily, in a reconfiguring of both mobility and migration 
within Singapore and Southeast Asia more broadly. Rather than leaving 
Singapore for a holiday or ending a period of employment and feeling 
certain that returning for new work would be simple, domestic work- 
ers had to make decisions on whether to remain in the city-state for a 
prolonged period or to return to their ‘home’ countries with no certain- 
ty that they could return when desired. This decision, for Maya and 
others, proved particularly distressing. Indeed, while domestic work- 
ers’ ability to move to and from Singapore was always mediated by 
the state and their ability to freely move around the city was always 
controlled by their employers, the additional circuit-breaker measures 
further decreased their mobility and freedoms, leading to an increased 
workload and a restriction of their rights. 
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The new normal or the same old? 


Alongside the aforementioned concerns, several domestic workers, in- 
terestingly, reported that they had experienced no significant changes 
to their lives in Singapore since the global pandemic had begun. In 
interviews, comments such as ‘no sister, nothing change’ and ‘things 
are quite OK, the same really’ led me to question how this could be the 
case when so much attention had been on how quickly and greatly the 
world had transformed. While none of these domestic workers were 
entirely happy in their employment, their working environments had 
not deteriorated or worsened during this period. In interviews, it tran- 
spired that none of these women had been given a day off prior to the 
circuit-breaker measures, when their employers would have regularly 
been at home. As such, their already heavily restricted mobility, the 
dynamic/relationships within the home and the surveillance they were 
under were not impacted. 

While discourse during the pandemic largely focused on the ways 
in which labour practices and people’s relationships with space 
changed both profoundly and quickly, it was striking that these do- 
mestic workers’ experiences had remained unaffected. Upon reflection, 
however, it became clear that it was an individual’s prior experience 
of freedoms that made their enforced confinement so starkly felt. For 
many domestic workers, being forced to live and work in the same 
space, confined to the same few rooms for months or even years, is the 
norm and an employment decision that they make because the financial 
opportunities and gains are so much more significant than any other 
options they have. 


Conclusion 


When considering the impacts of the COVID-19 pandemic on the daily 
lives of domestic workers in Singapore, and particularly when reflecting 
on comments and sentiments about a lack of change to some individ- 
uals’ lives, it is clear that their situation was unique. While it became 
evident through interviews that the imposed circuit-breaker measures 
had heightened certain tensions in the home spaces in which domestic 
workers lived and worked, the issues described were not entirely new. 
Indeed, domestic workers that I interviewed through the course of my 
extended ethnographic fieldwork for my PhD thesis commented widely 
on their level of surveillance and a relentless workload, as well as a lack 
of free time, rest, and basic rights. Rather than being a ‘new normal’, 
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then, it became evident that, for most domestic workers, the issues that 
arose during the pandemic were, in fact, more of the ‘same old’. 

While it is important for policymakers, activists, NGOs and oth- 
ers to recognise the increased surveillance and household tensions 
that domestic workers were subjected to, as well as their more limited 
rights and mobility, it is also important to re-examine the structures 
and systems in place within Singapore that have maintained this form 
of labour migration. With increased concern about both the immedi- 
ate and longer-term physical and mental health consequences of en- 
forced confinement (as there has been globally with lockdowns and 
circuit-breaker measures), it is important to reflect on those individu- 
als whose daily lives are ordinarily heavily confined. Live-in domestic 
workers, particularly those with minimal or no days of rest, regular- 
ly experience isolation and confinement for extended periods, some- 
times years. When taking into account a domestic worker’s inability to 
choose when and what they eat, the physically and emotionally ardu- 
ous labour that they perform without rest, the social isolation they are 
forced to endure (particularly for those people who are not allowed to 
use their mobile phones and can only speak to their family and friends 
at limited times), and their precarious status, which renders them de- 
pendent upon their employer, it is clear that their mental and physical 
well-being should be a much more significant societal priority. Rather 
than remaining concerned only by the changes that the COVID-19 pan- 
demic and lockdowns/circuit-breakers brought to Southeast Asia and 
the world at large, it is also important to reflect on those whose daily 
lives were not altered during this period. Only then might we be able to 
work towards a more equitable future for all. 


Notes 


1. Similar to lockdown' measures in many other countries around the globe, 
circuit-breaker measures were introduced in Singapore on 7 April 2020, by the 
state, in order to control the spread of COVID-19. This period saw the closure 
of schools, workplaces and non-essential shops, as well as mandated social 
distancing/isolation, in order to minimise the spread of the virus. 


2. While the Employment of Foreign Manpower Act (MOM 2021) 
states that domestic workers in Singapore are entitled to one week- 
ly day off and ‘adequate’ daily rest, this ruling was ultimately not en- 
shrined in law and can be circumvented if there is written agreement by 
the employee and employer. 
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13. Questioning the ‘hero’s welcome’ for 
repatriated overseas Filipino workers 


Maria Carmen (Ica) Fernandez, Justin Muyot, 
Maria Karla Abigail Pangilinan and Nastassja Quijano 


As the world entered its second year of the COVID-19 pandemic, glob- 
al inequalities around access to healthcare, vaccines, and therapeutics, 
as well as border closures and lockdowns, heightened existing inequal- 
ities between the global South and the reopening North. An emerging 
area of engagement has been the immobilising effect of the pandemic 
on migrant labour, specifically on citizens who were repatriated back to 
their home countries, and the communities that received them. The ex- 
perience of the Philippines, which had the slowest recovery in Southeast 
Asia as of 2021, and its repatriated migrant workers provided early 
evidence of this phenomenon. 

Domestically known as overseas Filipino workers (OFWs),' tem- 
porary migrant workers have been hailed as bagong bayani (mod- 
ern-day heroes) for contributions to their respective households and 
the Philippine economy. In exchange for higher incomes and foreign 
currency, OFWs made the difficult decision to part from their families 
for prolonged periods of time in foreign lands or aboard sea vessels. 
As of April 2021, the Department of Labor and Employment reported 
627,576 OFWs affected by pandemic closures who had been forced 
to repatriate (PNA 2021). Official records tallied at least 2.2 million 
OFWs scattered worldwide out of 108.1 million Filipinos as of 2019 
(PSA 2020), although migrant workers have been historically estimated 
at around 10% of the population (San Juan 2009). 

The Philippines was the world's fourth largest destination of re- 
mittances in 2019 (World Bank 2020), reaching US$30 billion (1.56 
trillion Philippine pesos), or about 8% of the Philippines’ US$377 
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billion (PHP r9.52 trillion) economy (BSP 2020). The effects of remit- 
tances have been felt not only by OFW families; they have shaped the 
Philippine built environment as well. A settlement called ‘Little Italy’ 
south of Manila features a village of largely empty Italian-style villas 
constructed by its OFW population, thanks to decades of remittances 
from domestic and service workers, nurses, and au pairs (Onishi 2010). 
Shopping malls were once the pre-pandemic leisure area of choice 
for ‘balikbayans’ (/home-comers") on holiday, consistent with the coun- 
try's consumption-driven economy. OFWs also comprised a sizeable 
portion of the condominium market, although banks have expressed 
concern regarding furloughed workers defaulting on mortgage payments 
(Dass 2020). 

The global role of OFWs was highlighted early in the pandemic, 
as heavily affected countries such as the United States and the United 
Kingdom employed more than 165,000 Filipino registered nurses on the 
frontlines.* However, other OFWs were not as ‘lucky’. Of the 327,000 
OFWs repatriated in 2020, around 70% were land-based workers from 
badly hit industries such as logistics, construction, and the oil sector, 
while the rest were sea-based (DFA 2021).3 

Thus, OFWs from affected sectors were forced to return and found 
themselves unemployed under one of the longest and most stringent 
COVID-19 lockdowns in the world. Despite such draconian efforts, 
the Philippines recorded more than one million confirmed cases as 
of April 2021, the second highest in the ASEAN region (CSIS 2021). 
Intermittent lockdown cycles halted approximately 75% of economic 
activities and rendered nearly half of the country’s adult labour force 
jobless, leaving repatriated OFWs scrambling to retrain during the 
worst recession since the tail end of the Marcos dictatorship (Social 
Weather Stations 2020). 

All evidence points to how the pandemic magnified persistent ine- 
quality and lack of opportunities in the Philippines — the same factors 
that had driven Filipino labour migration reaching back to the early 
1900s, when Filipinos were first hired as temporary plantation workers 
across the United States; in the 1970s, when male construction and oil 
refinery workers left en masse for the Middle East; and again in the 
1980s as more women pursued opportunities abroad as domestic, ad- 
ministrative, and healthcare workers (Orbeta and Abrigo 2009). How 
do we begin to understand these multiple layers of displacement, (im) 
mobility, and uncertainty? 
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Layers of vulnerability: double displacement 
and migrant work 


As of 2019, the preferred destinations of OFWs were Saudi Arabia 
(22.496), the United Arab Emirates (13.2%), Hong Kong (7.5%), 
Taiwan (6.7%), and Kuwait (6.2%), with the largest proportion of 
workers coming from the regions in and around the capital, namely 
Calabarzon at 20.7%, Central Luzon at 13.3%, and Metro Manila at 
9.7% (PSA 2020). Observers have argued that the Philippines’ labour 
export policy was originally intended only as a stopgap measure, and 
so the lack of in-country opportunities has been a form of displace- 
ment where citizens are forced to move elsewhere by ‘push’ factors such 
as persistent unemployment and underemployment, political instabil- 
ity, cyclical environmental disasters, or armed conflict (Asis 2017). 
However, unlike the decision to leave the Philippines for work, being 
displaced yet again from their jobs abroad and returning during the 
COVID-19 pandemic was not a voluntary choice. 

The desire to provide more for the household has often been men- 
tioned as a reason for choosing to work abroad, the higher wages con- 
tributing to the once-burgeoning middle class (Ducanes and Abella 
2008). A study on 2007 and 2008 patterns of income and expenditure 
compared Filipino households with and without OFWs. Households 
with OFWs, compared to those without, sourced about PHP 28,000 
(US$630) more of their income from remittances, while sourcing 
PHP8,700 (US$195) to PHP15,000 (US$33 5) less from domestic wages 
and salaries (Ducanes 2015). The study demonstrated that remittances 
from a household member working abroad more than made up for 
the effects of an OFW leaving a domestic job or another household 
member leaving a job to take over household responsibilities. The same 
study reported that households with OFWs had higher expenditures 
in education and in health. Lastly, the study estimated that households 
able to send a member overseas had odds of climbing out of poverty 
two to three times greater than similar households who could not. 

Precarity has remained an issue. Using 2015 data, Albert, Santos, 
and Vizmanos (2018) found that 19% of OFWs belonged to the low- 
er-income cluster (i.e. between the poverty line and twice the poverty 
line) while 37% belonged to the lower-middle-income cluster (i.e. be- 
tween two and four times the poverty line). Even OFWs categorised as 
middle class or lower-middle class have been economically vulnerable 
as many of these families are single-income households who might slide 
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back to poverty if the breadwinner dies or becomes unemployed (Bird 
2009). Even prior to the pandemic, remittances had usually been spent 
on basic needs, education, and healthcare. Several surveys run by the 
Central Bank of the Philippines showed that 97% of OFW families de- 
pended on remittances for food and basic household needs; only 38% 
were able to put away savings, while a paltry 6% were able to funnel 
earnings into investments (BSP 2019). 

With future employment uncertain, more than half of households 
with OFWs faced the risk of sliding into poverty. Deployment figures 
in 2020 decreased to around 1.4 million from around two million in 
2019. The sudden shift from hypermobility to pandemic immobility had 
a disproportionate impact on specific sectors. Managers and technical 
professionals (who might have been able to redeploy easier as compa- 
nies pivoted to digital work platforms) comprised a smaller share of 
the migrant worker population. At least 39.6% of the total number of 
OFWs in 2019 held elementary occupations requiring manual labour, 
of whom 88.3% were women. The next largest cohort of OFWs, those 
employed in the global service and sales industries (18%), were equally 
affected by layoffs (PSA 2020). 

In the absence of a systematic review of pandemic impacts on migrant 
workers, anecdotal and partial reports indicated that permanent and 
temporary job losses affected OFW household allocations for food 
and education. Data from the Department of Education showed that 
only 27% of private school students who enrolled in 2019 returned 
for the 2020-2021 school year (Ramos 2020) - indicating that families 
were forced to cut a costly investment in economic mobility despite the 
mixed quality of the Philippine public school system. 

The economic slump offered limited options to returning OFWs 
that sought alternative sources of income in the Philippines. In the 
domestic labour market, the number of employed persons decreased 
to around 40 million in 2020 from around 42 million in 2019 (PSA 
2020). Nevertheless, the challenges faced by those forced home paled 
in comparison to the difficulties of those who had lost their jobs but 
had not been able to repatriate. By the second half of 2020, labour 
secretary Silvestre Bello III announced that an estimated 80,000 OFWs 
were stranded abroad (Terrazola 2020). Reports that circulated on so- 
cial media showed images of displaced workers forced to sell blood to 
secure money for food (Casilao 2020), photos of organ donation scars, 
and even suicides among stranded cruise ship workers, whose former 
places of work were moored, immobile, in harbours around the world. 
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By the end of 2020, at least six cruise ship suicides had been Filipino 
(Carr 2020). 


Repatriated OFWs and lacklustre public sector response 


Although the Philippines Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Department of Labor and Employment had existing capacity to facili- 
tate repatriation and assistance in host countries, the COVID-19 expe- 
rience exposed the limits of existing government mechanisms. Previous 
economic shocks that resulted in job loss and mass repatriation of OFWs 
— such as the Gulf War in the 1990s or recent events in Libya, Syria, and 
Lebanon - were contained and had minimal impact on domestic affairs. 
With COVID-r9, however, repatriation requirements no longer ended 
once OFWs were brought back to the country. It extended until OFWs 
were able to get back to their home provinces amid lockdowns and 
multiple quarantine arrangements. Asis (2020) has noted that, unlike 
previous repatriations, COVID-19 needed not only a ‘whole-of-govern- 
ment approach, but a whole-of-nation approach, which hinges on joint 
efforts between government and nongovernment entities’. Without this 
interlocking and collaborative approach, haphazard policies affecting 
migrant workers that were not fit for purpose unnecessarily extended 
the discomfort of an unemployed cohort in cycles of transit and forced 
immobility, facing risks greater than other citizens who had the option 
to stay indoors. 

The suffering was marked by stretches of movement and immobility: 
at sea or in their previous host countries, upon arrival in Manila, and 
yet another two-week quarantine upon arrival in their communities of 
origin. The final leg from Manila to their home provinces was facilitat- 
ed through the now-suspended Balik Probinsya and Hatid Probinsya 
programmes (return and bringing back to the provinces), which ren- 
dered close to 593,000 individuals, including OF Ws, stranded on Metro 
Manila's streets, under its overpasses, and in its sports arenas for weeks 
or even months while waiting to be brought home (CNN Philippines 
2020a; NDRRMC 2021). The lack of coordination between the na- 
tional government and the receiving communities meant that impover- 
ished provinces and municipalities were forced to set up rudimentary 
systems for testing, quarantine, and basic financial assistance for those 
displaced. One consequence included stranded individuals from the 
provinces of Sulu, Basilan, and Tawi-Tawi in the southernmost region 
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of the Philippines being dropped off by a government vessel at the 
wrong port, Cagayan De Oro, nearly 500 km away from the intended 
destination (Maulana 2020). 

Upon reaching their hometowns, repatriates had to contend with 
the dual stigma of losing their jobs and disinformation regarding 
COVID-r19 transmission. Reports told the tale of returning OFWs ex- 
periencing discrimination or animosity from neighbours due to mis- 
conceptions that they were potential vectors of the disease (Heinrich 
Boll Stiftung 2020). This prompted a flurry of local orders and a con- 
gressional bill criminalising discrimination against frontline workers, 
confirmed or suspected cases, and returning OFWs (Cepeda 2020). A 
widely shared photo showed a tarpaulin congratulating a repatriate for 
testing negative for COVID-19 - a family's public announcement for all 
the neighbours to see (Laureta-Chu 2020). 

Initial COVID-r9 repatriation programmes offered by the Overseas 
Workers’ Welfare Agency were limited to its regular menu of capac- 
ity-building activities, job placements, livelihood packages, and indi- 
vidual loans, for which about US$14 million (PHP 700 million) had 
been allocated before the pandemic (DBM 2020; OWWA 2020). When 
demand for emergency repatriation soared, the government disbursed 
USD$103.6 million (PHP 5 billion) to almost 500,000 OFWs to cover 
quarantine and transportation expenses as well as some cash aid. In 
March 2021, OWWA sought an additional US$202 million (PHP 9 bil- 
lion) since they claimed that their agency budget was about to run out 
that year (Business Mirror 2021). The Philippine government also prom- 
ised to support unemployed OFWs by matching them with 60,000 jobs 
in special economic zones (Philippine Economic Zone Authority 2020) 
and in the construction sector through the infrastructure-led growth 
strategy of the Duterte administration called ‘Build, Build, Build’ (CNN 
Philippines 2020b). However, no detailed plans related to these initia- 
tives had been released by the first half of 2021. 

Other policy choices met criticism from repatriates and the public 
alike. A knee-jerk decision to institute a deployment ban for health- 
care workers in April 2020 was lifted eight months later. In May 2020, 
President Duterte announced the suspension of a policy that required 
OFWs to pay higher state health insurance premiums. This announce- 
ment came on the heels of protests from OFWs who had lost their jobs 
and could no longer act as ‘cash cows’, as well as a corruption contro- 
versy involving the embattled state health insurer, PhilHealth (Lopez 
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2020). By early 2021, reports surfaced regarding a thriving black 
market for vaccines, first for presidential guards, then for elites, and 
potentially for workers desperate for ‘vaccine passports’ so they could 
return to work abroad (Cabato 2021) 

In the face of continued restrictions and incoherent, oft-changing 
policies, the onus to support returning workers fell on provincial and 
city governments, together with the private sector, to kickstart econom- 
ic activity in their respective localities. However, the magnitude of the 
local and international repatriation and reintegration problem coupled 
with staggering unemployment required resources for social services 
and livelihood support that not all local governments possessed. In the 
last quarter of 2020, the Philippines was ravaged by eight different ty- 
phoons barely weeks apart, depleting strained local disaster funds used 
for both pandemic and typhoon response (Torres 2020). Some affluent 
provinces and cities were able to offer jobs by purchasing agricultural 
produce and personal protective equipment (PPE) from local business- 
es, entering into service contracts with transportation providers, and 
enabling e-commerce platforms to thrive in their areas. 

In the absence of publicly funded safety nets, the burden of surviv- 
al was carried by neighbours, relatives, and fellow Filipinos through 
various mutual aid arrangements. The Catholic Church and various 
faith-based groups launched their own OFW-focused programmes, 
acknowledging the dual economic and social costs to affected fami- 
lies. Local microfinance institutions reported that OFWs resorted to 
loans to pay for basic necessities and secure start-up capital. Along with 
other displaced workers, repatriates were forced to start small online 
businesses, usually food-based, and find forms of alternative livelihood 
such as motorcycle delivery. The ventures that emerged were small but 
quickly absorbed OF Ws and other affected local workers. 


Conclusions: quo vadis? 


Ultimately, the pandemic exposed the Philippines’ vulnerability as an 
unequal society kept afloat by remittances while underinvesting in hu- 
man capital and community infrastructure. The Migrant Workers and 
Overseas Filipinos Act of 1995 states that the government ‘does not 
promote overseas employment as a means to sustain economic growth 
and achieve national development’. However, exporting labour will re- 
main the reality until long-standing recommendations to shift the struc- 
ture of the Philippine economy away from remittances are implemented 
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- an unlikely scenario with current calls from the Duterte administra- 
tion to create a Department of OFWs. 

Global evidence has pointed to how post-COVID economic recov- 
ery hinges on how well governments are able to address the health 
crisis. Based on the challenges faced by repatriated OFWs, the exist- 
ing public sector response can be described as fragmented at best. At 
worst, it has displayed a vacuum in leadership that has resulted in poor 
prioritisation and haphazard execution of support programmes 
(Quijano, Fernandez, and Pangilinan 2020). Inconsistent messaging, 
coupled with harsh lockdown-release cycles and different punishments 
for elite rulebreakers and regular citizens, translated into dismal pub- 
lic health communication despite the Philippine government's sizea- 
ble investment in state broadcasting and online platforms - including 
so-called ‘troll armies’, which have instead been used to stifle dissent 
(Billing 2020). 

Nevertheless, the pandemic forced local governments and private 
actors to try to creatively piece together long-overdue reforms to cre- 
ate and sustain local jobs as well as support families battling multiple 
rounds of economic displacement. Early evidence has pointed to the 
promise of digital and neighbourhood-level economic and food security 
initiatives as a survival measure, although many have been simply bid- 
ing their time until borders open again. But, even as target countries in 
the global North reopened, redeployment proved more difficult thanks 
to suspended flights and stricter, costlier requirements because domestic 
efforts to battle the pandemic were unsuccessful. Thus, the romanti- 
cised rhetoric of OFWs as long-suffering heroes is no longer tenable 
- this time, it is the old saviours that need saving. 


Notes 


1. Alternative terms include overseas contract workers (OCWs) and overseas 
Filipinos (OFs), although the latter also captures Filipinos who have migrated 
and have since taken foreign citizenship. 


2. A Filipina nurse was the first to administer the coronavirus vaccine jab in 
the UK (Baker 2020; Batalova 2020), and nearly a third of nurses who died of 
COVID-r9 in the US during the first year of the pandemic were Filipino de- 
spite comprising only 4% of the country's nursing population (Shoichet 2020). 


3. The Philippines is presently the world's largest source of seafarers. Prior 
to the pandemic, a third of all global cruise ships were staffed by Filipinos 
(Maritime Industry Authority 2020). 
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14. Exposing the transnational precarity 
of Filipino workers, healthcare regimes, 
and nation states 


Francesca Humi 


Following the outbreak of COVID-19, academics and researchers 
across social science fields highlighted the ramifications of the pandem- 
ic for the movement of people across borders, ranging from the implica- 
tions of the pandemic on global remittance flows to the geographies on 
grief, intimacy, and loss (Abel and Gietel-Basten 2020; Maddrell 2020). 
These pieces of preliminary research highlighted the inherent interna- 
tional and globalised state of the world in the 21st century. The expe- 
rience of one group, however, emerged as an ideal subject of study and 
poignant symbol of the impact of the pandemic on the most vulnerable, 
those at the frontlines, and those whose existence has been inherently 
diasporic and fragmented - in short, those whose lives intersected with 
all things most impacted by the COVID-19 health, social, and econom- 
ic crises. That is, the globalised Filipino healthcare community. 

This chapter examines the precarity of Filipino healthcare workers 
caught in between nation states’ duties of care by focusing on those 
in the Philippines and the UK and by drawing on studies of Filipino 
labour migration and COVID-era commentary on Filipino healthcare 
workers in the two countries. This study posits that the Filipino expe- 
rience is indicative of how migrant labour is controlled and exploited 
under globalised capitalism and by modern nation states in both the 
pre- and post-COVID worlds," and calls for voices from the community 
to be given due consideration and audience. 


The global Filipino nation 


In 2013, over ro million Filipinos lived abroad, about 10% of the 
country's total population (Commission on Filipinos Overseas 2013) 
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without accounting for second-, third-, or fourth-generation Filipinos 
around the globe. Migration flows from the Philippines have been 
shaped by experiences of colonialism and economic intervention from 
international organisations (Parrefias 2001, p.ro). But the migration 
pattern of medical professionals has been particularly steeped in co- 
lonial legacies. American colonial rule in the Philippines from 1898 to 
1946 established nursing as a medical profession through training pro- 
grammes and teaching hospitals (Choy 2003, p.19). This was part of 
the US's mission of ‘benevolent assimilation’, which positioned health 
and education as a means to achieve self-rule (Choy 2003, pp.20-21). 
It was also specifically designed to bring Filipino nurses to the US away 
from the Philippines (Choy 2003, p.5). In 2020, about 20,000 Filipinos 
worked for the UK’s National Health Service (NHS), the largest group 
after British and Indian workers (Baker 2020). Although this presence 
originated in the US colonial period, the 1990s saw the first major wave 
of Filipino nurses and other high-skilled workers migrating abroad, in- 
cluding to the UK, facilitated by Philippine government bodies and pro- 
grammes (Choy 2003, p.1). 

The Filipino experience can be taken as representative of a fragile, 
globalised system relying on the mobile and docile labour of migrants 
for their work both in their destination country and ‘back home’, where 
they provide remittances as well as stability for the Philippines’ ‘ex- 
port-based economy’ (Parrefias 2001, p.11). Though the Filipino nation 
has become disconnected due to physical boundaries and political bor- 
ders — and, more recently, a global pandemic - it is connected through 
an imagined global community, to borrow Benedict Anderson's (1983) 
concept of the nation, and through shared occupations and similar so- 
cio-economic status (Parrefias, 2001, p.12). This is an archipelagic ex- 
perience — by virtue of its geography and diaspora - shifting the focus 
from the national to a more dispersed and fragmented one, still con- 
nected through an imagined bond (David 2018, p.335). 

The impact of COVID-r9 on this global Filipino nation has been 
documented by journalists, commentators, and academics alike. Galam 
(2020) has emphasised the role of community care among Filipino 
migrants in the UK, which stepped in where governments took a step 
back. Many have lauded the heroism demonstrated by Filipino health- 
care workers and mourned the devastating toll the pandemic had on 
the community because of this and of broader structural issues from 
defunding of public health services to immigration regimes and legacies 
of racism and colonialism (Chikoko 2020; Day 2021). For many in 
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the community, it felt like Filipino healthcare workers were receiving 
long-awaited recognition (Isidro 2020), but the complex and at times 
tragic realities for Filipino healthcare workers have warranted further 
exploration. 


The failure of two 'hero' narratives 


While the global economy's exploitation of and dependency on Filipino 
labour have earned Filipino migrants the titles of ‘servants of globali- 
sation’ (Parrefias 2001) and ‘manufactur[ed] heroes’ (Guevarra 2009) 
forming an ‘empire of care’ (Choy 2003), the crises caused by COVID-19 
have cast new light on this phenomenon. Shortly after the pandemic 
outbreak, the Philippine government halted the deployment of health- 
care workers abroad even if they had signed contracts to return to work 
abroad, while asking them to ‘volunteer’ at home for 500 Philippine pe- 
sos (about US$10) a day (Magsambol 2020). The ban was partially lifted 
in April 2020 (Calonzo 2020), but in 2021 the Philippine government 
offered healthcare workers to Germany and the UK in exchange for vac- 
cines (Morales 2021). The government’s decisions to call on ‘healthcare 
warriors’ (Magsambol 2020) to save the country from public health 
disaster and then offer them as a bartering tool for vaccines demon- 
strated the pressure exerted by the global economy and its reliance on 
workers’ willingness to sacrifice themselves for the benefit of society. 

In the UK, as early as May 2020, Filipinos were the single largest 
nationality to die from coronavirus among NHS staff. They account- 
ed for 22% of COVID-19 deaths among nurses, despite Filipino nurses 
comprising only 3.8% of the nursing workforce (Kearney et al. 2020). 
By April 2021, at least 71 Filipino health and social care workers had 
died after contracting COVID-19, according to the data collected by the 
Kanlungan Filipino Consortium (hereafter Kanlungan) - a charity work- 
ing to support the Filipino migrant community in the UK (Day 2021). 

Filipino healthcare workers were placed at the intersection of two 
separate, but overlapping, hero narratives. Healthcare workers in the 
UK and around the globe were hailed as heroes and applauded as mod- 
el citizens during the pandemic (Mohammed et al. 2021, p.4). In the 
Philippines, the push to work abroad was bolstered by popular narra- 
tives of the overseas Filipino worker (OFW) as a ‘modern-day hero’ who 
endures tremendous hardship to form the backbone of the Philippines’ 
economy (Almendral 2018; Rocamora 2018). Their remittances, which 
contributed about 10% of the country’s gross domestic product in 
2019 (World Bank 2019), represented education and material stability 
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for people at home. As a Facebook tribute to Dondee, a Filipino NHS 
nurse who died from COVID-r9 in April 2020, pointed out, '[h]e was 
the breadwinner of his family back home and helping 3 of his nieces/ 
nephews to college’ (Fernandez 2020). 

Workers like Dondee may have been attributed the status of hero but 


Figure 14.1. A Filipino woman with groceries delivered by Kanlungan 
volunteers in London, April 2020 
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it did not provide him or his family with a changed material reality. Such 
attribution was, in fact, a tactic to deflect responsibility from politicians 
(Mohammed et al. 2021, p.8). Being an NHS hero receiving doorstep 


Figure 14.2. Posters appealing for donations and volunteers for 
Kanlungan's COVID-19 community outreach project in a Filipino 
grocery store window in London, April 2020 
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claps? from the British public and the prime minister did not translate 
into adequate pay rises, sufficient personal protective equipment, or se- 
cure immigration status for staff (Campbell 2021; UK Government and 
Parliament Petitions 2020; UK Government and Parliament Petitions 
202.1), nor did it translate into better protection from the Philippine 
government, as its offer to exchange workers for vaccines revealed 
(Morales 2021). Community groups and charities, such as Kanlungan, 
responded to the health and economic impact of the crisis on commu- 
nities who were either not able to access or not eligible for COVID-19 
government support owing to their immigration status^ by filling in 
these gaps in welfare provision with emergency grocery delivery, men- 
tal health support, and the dissemination of COVID-19 guidelines in 
community languages (Galam 2020, pp.452-453; Kanlungan Filipino 
Consortium 2021). 

The situation faced by Filipino health and social care workers ex- 
posed the failure and emptiness of these two narratives. Celebrating 
Filipino healthcare workers for their sacrifices and contributions, such 
as — ironically — administering the first COVID-19 vaccine in the UK 
(Chikoko 2020), may have made them heroes, but this public discourse 
did not translate into material and economic security. For Filipinos ‘at 
home’, the crisis demonstrated the need to fundamentally question the 
hero narrative surrounding OFWs. The hardship faced by OFWs must 
be recognised and appreciated, but a new narrative must be forged, 
one of empowered immigration through informed decision-making for 
migrants about their work and immigration, systematic access to ad- 
equate support services and knowledge about labour rights, and sus- 
tained agency. As Cielito Caneja (2020, p.2),a Filipino nurse in London, 
stated: ‘Please do not call me a hero. ... I am a nurse delivering my oath 
and this is what we do, day in and day out. Long before the pandemic. 


Calls for change amid uncertain post-COVID futures 


The tragedy of the Filipino is transnational. Whether they were abroad 
- dying from caring for the sick — or in the Philippines - experiencing 
loss of income, being killed in the streets for breaking lockdown rules, 
or being ‘red-tagged’ as communists (Talabong 2020; UN News 2021) 
- for many Filipinos, the present has become dire and the future deeply 
uncertain. 

The pandemic required studies of the Filipino global nation and oth- 
er diasporas to be re-evaluated. Much like the climate emergency, the 
long-term disruptive impact of the pandemic will lead to a reassessment 
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of global migration, healthcare and welfare regimes, and the further 
fragmentation of imagined global communities. The crises generated 
by the pandemic proved again the precarious position of both nation 
states and migrant workers caused by global capitalism. Nation states 
faced a near collapse of healthcare provision without the constant sup- 
ply of migrant workers, while migrant workers were caught in between 
nation states, with neither able to properly care for them (Galam 2020, 
p-442; Ghosh 2020, p.92). On a micro scale, politicians, academics, 
and civil society at large must ask themselves, as Cielito, the Filipino 
nurse in London, asked, ‘who cares for the carers?’ (Caneja 2020, p.3). 

Finally, the pandemic brought attention to issues that migrants' 
rights activists and community members had been campaigning on for 
years (Galam 2020, p.442). It has been bittersweet to consider that 
public and academic interest in these issues expanded only after such 
tragedy had occurred. Much of the COVID-19 era's activism was trau- 
ma-responsive: the international Black Lives Matter and Stop Asian 
Hate movements, conversations in the UK about violence against wom- 
en in the wake of Sarah Everard's murder, and reckonings with systemic 
racism and inequalities in public health as non-White people continued 
to bear the brunt of the pandemic. There is an urgent need to listen to 
community members and resource their leadership in academic research 
and political decision-making, as opposed to making them the subject 
to/of research and relying on trauma to mobilise and beg for political 
capital. COVID-r9 revealed injustices in the immigration, healthcare, 
education, and many other public systems. Let us not wait until the 
next global crisis to take these experiences seriously. 


Notes 


1. À literal ‘post-COVID’ world may never occur. Much like the ‘post’ in post- 
colonialism is used to emphasise the impact of colonialism and empire on the 
contemporary moment, my use of ‘post’ in this chapter is an acknowledgement 
that any future occurring after the outbreak in late 2019-early 2020 will be 
shaped by the pandemic and the global response to it. 


2. À more general repertory of news coverage relating to healthcare workers as 
heroes during the pandemic can be found in Mohammed et al. (2021). 


3. During the first lockdown, people across the UK, including Prime Minister 
Boris Johnson and other senior politicians, took part in weekly claps on 
their doorsteps to show appreciation and support for health and social care 
workers. 
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4. In the UK, under what is known as the ‘hostile environment’ policy, mi- 
grants have no recourse to public funds, unless they have been granted indefi- 
nite leave to remain. 
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15. The economic case against the 
marginalisation of migrant workers in Malaysia 


Theng Theng Tan and Jarud Romadan Khalidi 


The plight of migrant workers in many countries has been in the spotlight 
since the beginning of the global COVID-19 outbreak. Owing to their 
low-income, precarious jobs and poor living standards, migrant workers 
became one of the most vulnerable populations amid the pandemic. 
Migrant workers in Malaysia were no exception. In 2020, there 
were at least two million migrant workers, mostly from Indonesia and 
Bangladesh, making up 14% of Malaysia’s total employed persons 
(DOSM 2021; MOHA 2020). Many were known to live in overcrowded 
accommodation in unsanitary conditions, either provided by unscrupu- 
lous employers or sourced by workers themselves, making it impossible 
to maintain good hygiene and practise physical distancing during the 
pandemic. Moreover, the Malaysian Trades Union Congress also report- 
ed violations of migrant workers' rights by their employers during the 
pandemic. This included unfair terminations, unpaid wages, workers be- 
ing required to continue working in non-essential jobs, and workers' un- 
certainty about their employment status due to limited contact with em- 
ployers (ILO 2020). Those who lost their jobs would have also lost their 
work passes, making them undocumented and at risk of being arrested. 
Unfortunately, the Malaysian government did little to address the 
vulnerabilities faced by these workers. Although the government ga- 
zetted the Workers’ Minimum Standard of Housing and Amenities 
Bills, which require all employers to provide standard accommodation 
to their migrant workers, this took place only in August 2020, and 
most employers were unable to comply with the regulation immedi- 
ately, especially in a difficult economic climate (Straits Times 2020c). 
Overall, fewer than 10% of documented migrant workers lived in 
regulation-compliant housing by December 2020 (Bernama 2020). 
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Furthermore, when major immigration raids took place in May 2020 
to detain undocumented workers, concerns were raised that more mi- 
grant workers would have been scared into hiding, making testing and 
treatment, as well as tracing the spread of coronavirus, even more chal- 
lenging (Straits Times 2020b). Given migrant workers’ precarious living 
conditions, the government’s actions did little to contain migrant work- 
ers’ exposure to coronavirus. It is no surprise that, by the end of 2020, 
migrants accounted for more than 40% of all confirmed COVID-19 
cases in Malaysia, despite constituting only 10% of the country’s pop- 
ulation (MOH 2020; authors’ calculation). 

On the job front, government assistance was lacking as well. One of 
the most prominent initiatives was a 25% cut for the migrant worker 
levy due between April and December 2020 to alleviate the financial 
burden on hard-hit small- and medium-sized enterprises. Unfortunately, 
this was likely not helpful as the levy cut amounted to discounts of 
only 103-463 Malaysian ringgit, roughly US$25-115, per worker 
(Tan, Nazihah, and Jarud 2020). Even after restrictions on movement 
were gradually lifted, the government repeatedly urged employers to 
prioritise locals in their hiring practices as part of measures to alleviate 
soaring unemployment among Malaysians. This policy was also justi- 
fied as an effort to wean Malaysia off its reliance on low-wage migrant 
workers and encourage automation in the long run (Minderjeet 2020). 

In a global public health and economic crisis, it is only humane to 
treat everyone with care and dignity, regardless of nationality or social 
class. Migrant workers deserve protection by the simple virtue that they 
are human, and basic protection should be part of their human rights. 
Unfortunately, human rights arguments often fall on deaf ears, with many 
still calling for governments to prioritise their citizens over migrants. 

However, even from a pure economic perspective, an ideology that 
puts the welfare of citizens first must give way to inclusive protection 
measures. Although some may argue that, given limited resources, gov- 
ernments have an obligation to prioritise their citizens over migrants, 
there are several strong economic arguments against the marginalisa- 
tion of migrant workers. 


Neglecting migrant workers hurts locals too 


The pandemic laid bare the pervasiveness of economic externalities be- 
yond what was previously thought. In the case of migrant workers in 
Malaysia, the economic consequences of neglecting their welfare mani- 
fested in at least two ways. 
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First, the failure to manage migrant workers' exposure to corona- 
virus strained the public healthcare system and led to the extension of 
movement restrictions. In November 2020, a cluster linked to the mi- 
grant workers at Top Glove Corp's congested dormitories became the 
largest COVID-r9 cluster in Malaysia as of April 2021 (Malaysiakini 
2021; Straits Times 20202). After more than 3,000 workers tested pos- 
itive within a month, coronavirus spread beyond the workers' circle to 
the community, forced the company to shut its factories, and caused the 
area to be placed under an extended period of lockdown (Hazlin 2020; 
Teh and Dhesegaan 2020). On a national scale, by early January 2021, 
the number of confirmed locally transmitted cases among non-citizens 
had risen drastically by more than 30,000. This contributed to the pres- 
sure that eventually brought the country's healthcare system to ‘break- 
ing point’, forcing the government to lengthen movement restrictions 
within the country (Ahmad 2021). Clearly, any outbreak — whether 
involving poor migrant workers or rich Malaysians - would indiscrim- 
inately affect the larger population by straining the public healthcare 


Figure 15.1. Migrant workers are important to Malaysia's economy 
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system and throwing more businesses into deeper waters as lockdown 
became inevitable. 

Second, in terms of migrant workers' job security, inadequate support 
to protect workers' jobs also had a spillover effect on the survival of in- 
dustries and businesses. Malaysia's economy had long been heavily reli- 
ant on the migrant workforce. In 2020, migrant workers made up more 
than 30% of the workforce in the agriculture sector, and just below 
20% in both the construction and manufacturing sectors (Figure 15.1). 
Almost half of the low-skilled workers in Malaysia were of foreign or- 
igin. For semi-skilled jobs, where the majority of jobs were, more than 
one in ro were migrant workers. Overall, an estimated 22% of estab- 
lishments in Malaysia hired migrant workers in 2018 (MOHR 2019). 

As such, without adequate support to protect migrant workers' jobs, 
Malaysia effectively unplugged its economy's access to a large swathe 
of the labour force. This served an extra blow to businesses that were 
already grappling with the economic consequences of the pandemic. 
As firms struggled to stay afloat, this in turn complicated the effort to 
reduce unemployment. 


The difference between migrant and local workers 


When migrant workers became absent from the labour market - 
whether due to sickness or job loss - hiring local workers to replace 
them was not easy simply because migrant and local workers are not 
perfect substitutes. 

Between 2010 and 2020, most of the migrant workers who entered 
the labour market had at most a secondary education (Figure 15.2). 
By contrast, the Malaysian labour force was becoming more educat- 
ed: there were fewer people with only a primary education or less and 
over two million more who were tertiary educated. This partly explains 
why, within the same decade, most migrant workers tended to go into 
lower-skilled jobs, whereas Malaysians were mostly hired in skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations. 

In other words, given their distinct education profiles, migrant and 
local workers generally do not do the same jobs. Lower-educated mi- 
grant workers often take on lower-skilled jobs that are deemed dirty, 
dangerous, and difficult (3D), which are also jobs that Malaysians usu- 
ally shun. Indeed, in a survey conducted by the Malaysian Employers 
Federation (MEF), around 78% of rox member companies reported 
that the main reason for recruiting migrant workers was a 'shortage of 
local workers to fill vacancies’ (MEF 2014). Although this survey was 
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Figure 15.2. Migrant and local workers occupied different 
occupational spaces 
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Note: Between 2010 and 2020, migrant workers mostly went into low-skilled 
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not nationally representative, it gives a broad sense of the struggle that 
firms faced in hiring local workers. 

Therefore, by neglecting migrant workers' health and requiring em- 
ployers to hire only local workers after lockdown, the government was 
putting employers in a challenging position. For example, following the 
government's directive to stop hiring migrant workers, market traders 
at wholesale and wet markets in Selangor found it hard to hire (Soo 
2020). The jobs that migrant workers did were often too demanding 
for locals, such that it took two locals to handle one migrant worker's 
workload. As such, the market functioned at less than 20% of its full 
capacity due to the staffing disruption. 

Encouragingly, after a petition by some employers, the government 
announced in August 2020 that employers could hire migrant workers 
who had previously been laid off. This was indeed a move in the right 
direction. After all, migrant and local workers had been occupying dif- 
ferent occupational spaces. Expecting this to change overnight — even 
amid a global economic crisis — was unrealistic. 


The march towards automation 


Last but not least, the pathway to a successful structural transforma- 
tion of the economy that will benefit all Malaysians does not depend 
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solely on reducing Malaysia's reliance on migrant workers. Although 
there has been a wealth of economic research on the short-term impact 
of immigration on the employment and wages of locals, immigration's 
long-term effects on Malaysia's choice of production technology and 
the growth potential of its economy have remained under-investigat- 
ed. One view holds that current low-cost, labour-intensive production 
strategies — made possible by the relative abundance of migrant work- 
ers — may actually have been slowing down Malaysia's adoption of 
the latest forms of technology (KRI 2018; Ng, Tan, and Tan 2018). If 
true, this has significant implications for Malaysia's ability to sustain 
its economic development and eventually transition to an advanced 
economy.’ 

Without a doubt, this is a highly consequential research question. 
Yet it does not imply that removing migrant workers from the labour 
market would automatically promise a structural transformation of 
Malaysia’s economy that guarantees prosperity and employment secu- 
rity for all. First and foremost, it is naive to assume that firms would 
simply upgrade their technology once low-skilled migrant workers are 
absent from the labour market. For one thing, labour-saving technol- 
ogies are costly. The adoption of automation or the relocation of pro- 
duction to overseas locations with low-cost labour are luxuries that are 
often exclusive to large firms only, while other firms might go out of 
business instead (Sumption and Somerville 2009). This is pertinent in 
light of the fact that, in 2016, 90% of Malaysian manufacturing firms 
had fewer than 75 employees each (DOSM 2017). It forces the question 
of how Malaysia can ensure these firms remain competitive in the face 
of global technological advancement so that the manufacturing sector 
can continue to be a reliable source of job creation. 

From the workers’ perspectives, automation and new technology 
are bound to replace jobs, and it is Malaysians, not migrant workers, 
who are at the highest risk of job displacement. Based on findings by 
KRI (20174), in the next two decades, 54% of all jobs in Malaysia 
could be displaced by technology. Four in five of these high-risk jobs 
are semi-skilled jobs. Malaysians will be most affected because 86% of 
all semi-skilled jobs are held by Malaysians. In fact, the hollowing-out 
of semi-skilled jobs by technology has been evident since zoor 
(Figure 15.3). The void is only expected to deepen further with rapid 
progress in technology, more so if the government fully commits itself 
to the transformation of the country’s economic model. 

Clearly, the road to economic transformation comes with its own set 
of labour and industrial challenges that will inevitably put Malaysians’ 
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Figure 15.3. The disappearing middle — percentage point changes in 
employment share between 2001 and 2020 
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Sources: DOSM (n.d.), DOSM (2021) and authors' calculation. 
Note: Unlike jobs on both ends of the skills spectrum, semi-skilled jobs 
experienced a dip between 2001 and 2020. 


jobs at risk. Reducing Malaysia's reliance on migrant workers could 
be an important policy lever to drive transformation, but it is a foun- 
dation of sound labour, industrial, and education policies that will en- 
sure the sustainable creation of quality jobs and prepare all Malaysians 
for the rapidly evolving employment landscape. This may involve, 
among other things, strengthening public-private interactions to bet- 
ter inform industrial policies to create an enabling environment for 
innovation, developing active labour market policies to continually re- 
train the workforce, and reforming the education system to equip all 
Malaysians with relevant skills for the future (KRI 2017a; Rodrik and 
Sabel 2020). As far as employment security is concerned, the question 
is: has Malaysia invested enough in building the foundation? 


Conclusion — becoming better, together 


If there is anything that the pandemic has taught us, it is that we are 
all in this together, and only by caring for one another can we emerge 
from the crisis safe and strong. From this chapter, it should be clear that 
neglecting migrant workers incurs significant economic externalities 
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that inevitably hurt the greater population. Furthermore, amplifying 
the urgency to reduce the reliance on migrant workers in a time like this 
has only distracted the country from what needs to be fundamentally 
improved in order to transform Malaysia's economy in the medium to 
long term. 

Nonetheless, economic arguments should not be the only considera- 
tion when it comes to the ways in which we treat others. Certainly, the 
population of migrant workers - whether documented or otherwise 
- who have contributed significantly to Malaysia's economy are owed 
a duty of care. Besides stepping up job protection for all migrant work- 
ers during the pandemic, Malaysia must commit to protecting migrant 
workers' rights at all times. This includes overhauling existing regula- 
tions to safeguard workers' undisputed access to healthcare services 
and decent living conditions and holding employers and all authorities 
along the migrant workers’ employment line accountable for any form 
of mistreatment of workers. These should apply in any other countries 
that host migrant workers, because how we treat migrant workers will 
determine not only the fate of our societies but also how our countries 
are remembered in the annals of history. 


Note 


1. This section draws from the research findings of KRI (2017a) and KRI 
(2017b), two of the few studies in Malaysia that thoroughly investigate the 
impact of automation on the Malaysian employment landscape. 
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16. Emergent bordering tactics, logics of 
injustice, and the new hierarchies of mobility 
deservingness 

Sin Yee Koh 


Borders and bordering practices have long been used by nation states to 
selectively include and exclude migrants and foreigners, whether in-ter- 
ritory or ex-territory. This was no different in the era of the COVID-19 
pandemic. On the one hand, travel lockdowns hardened existing exter- 
nal borders, preventing inward and outward mobilities. Under the guise 
of health security, additional layers of internal and external borders 
emerged. This accentuated and complicated existing structures that 
stratified the already selective inclusion and exclusion of ‘others’. On 
the other hand, in juggling pandemic control and economic recovery, 
some countries introduced new bordering tactics such as travel bub- 
bles, green lanes, and fast lanes to spur the mobilities of those who were 
considered eligible (Abdullah 2020). 

These new and emergent borders and bordering tactics were used 
by state authorities in an attempt to manage and control the spread of 
the virus and its implications. Underlying these tactics, however, were 
certain logics and assumptions about who should be protected, who 
should be kept away, and who should be allowed in or out, when and 
where (Ferhani and Rushton 2020; Laocharoenwong 2020). In this re- 
flective chapter, I put forth a twofold argument: first, the COVID-19 
pandemic shed light on the enduring logics of injustice that inform ex- 
isting and emergent borders and bordering tactics; second, as health 
security becomes intertwined with the governance of mobilities, we will 
be seeing the emergence of new hierarchies of mobility deservingness 
that have important political and ethical implications. 

To develop this argument, I first outline the metaphorical under- 
standing of borders. I then discuss how Ayelet Shachar's (2020b) con- 
ceptualisation of the shifting border can help us understand borders 
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and the bordering tactics that nation states used during the COVID-19 
era. In doing so, I highlight the enduring injustices that underlie and 
inform such bordering tactics. Finally, I put forth the argument for the 
emergence of the new hierarchies of mobility deservingness. I conclude 
by calling for greater attention to the urgent task of considering the po- 
litical and ethical issues surrounding border(ing)s in the COVID-r19 era. 


Borders: from lines to time-specific spaces 


When thinking of borders, it might be easy to jump straight into us- 
ing linear metaphors - lines that demarcate, walls that segregate, 
boundaries that include/exclude, partitions that divide, or gates that 
open/close. Regardless of which metaphors we use (see Parmar 2020, 
pp.177-179), the important thing about borders is that they perform 
these functions selectively. The criteria — for inclusion/exclusion, entry/ 
non-entry, permission/restriction — are typically based on selective sets 
of requirements. Furthermore, these sets of selective criteria may vary 
across contexts and in time. In the context of the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic, we saw rapid shifts in the development of new international travel 
restrictions and authorised entry on the basis of medical requirements 
and other conditions for selective groups of people (Figure 16.1). 

Of course, none of this was new: borders and bordering tactics 
had been in use for a long time for different purposes — whether to 
selectively include/exclude certain groups or to produce certain (eco- 
nomic/political) subjects (Mezzadra and Neilson 2013; Newman 2016). 
The COVID-19 pandemic, however, gave us more concrete examples 
of borders as spaces, in contrast to lines. For example, we saw the 
emergence of ‘travel bubbles’ (Wong 2020), also known as ‘travel cor- 
ridors’ and ‘corona corridors’, as a kind of protected zone of travel 
- almost like a tunnel. These corridors were theoretically sealed from 
the point of origin to the destination as well as throughout the jour- 
ney - including quarantine facilities at the destination. We also saw the 
emergence of ‘green lanes’ (Chong 2020), ‘fast lanes’ (Toh 2020), and 
‘fast-track entry’ (Chang 2020) for less restricted travel depending on 
multilateral agreements. 

What is interesting here is that the border became a space tied to 
a specific temporality. These bubbles and corridors existed only in a 
specific spatio-temporality (i.e. between an origin country and a desti- 
nation country during a specified timeframe) created through the mu- 
tual agreement of the authorities involved. As people travelled in and 
through these border(ed) spaces, their mobilities were circumscribed 
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Figure 16.1. COVID-19-related international travel restrictions 
(thousands), 8 March 2020 to 12 April 2021 
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Note: As changes in restrictions were monitored at biweekly and weekly 
intervals and the dynamic of the measures was at times changing on a more 
frequent basis, the graph cannot be indicative of the exact date of change in 
travel restriction policies. 


and characterised by different velocities and viscosities. On the one 
hand, some were able to move from point A to point B with higher 
speeds, fewer hassles, and fewer additional costs — whether these were 
financial or opportunity costs. On the other hand, some mobilities 
were significantly slowed down, subject to multiple starts and stops 
along the way, suspended, or even entirely prohibited. As Susan Martin 
and Jonas Bergmann (2021, p.9) have noted, COVID-19-related travel 
bans and restrictions ‘clearly affect[ed] the capabilities of people, re- 
gardless of their aspirations, to move from one location to another’. 
As borders morphed into time-specific spaces that are in constant flux, 
travel, migration, and mobility also significantly changed. 


Shifting borders and enduring injustices 


To understand borders and bordering tactics during the COVID-19 
era, I turn to Ayelet Shachar's (2020b) The Shifting Border. Shachar 
(2020b, p.4) has argued that the border ‘has become a moving barri- 
er, an unmoored legal construct’ that is not fixed in place. Indeed, as 
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the border becomes disentangled from a fixed locality, it attains spatial 
agility. Nevertheless — and perhaps because of this unfixed nature - the 
shifting border can be flexibly used to suit different purposes at differ- 
ent times. In this sense, the border becomes a method (Mezzadra and 
Neilson 2013) and a means to creatively and flexibly operationalise 
inclusion and/or exclusion as necessary. Importantly, this carefully cal- 
ibrated instrument that is the shifting border has been rapidly expand- 
ing its reach beyond territorial confines. 

In the context of pandemic control, the shifting border offered na- 
tion states the ability to contain or keep out those deemed risky in 
order to protect those deemed worthy of protection. Ann Stoler (2016, 
p.121), however, has highlighted that *what and who must be kept out 
and what and who must stay in are neither fixed nor easy to assess. 
Internal enemies are potential and everywhere. During the pandemic, 
there was similarly no clear and universal answer to the question of 
‘who gets in, ... [who] gets out, and who gets rescued’ (Ferhani and 
Rushton 2020, pp.461—462, original emphasis). We saw this fear of the 
potential enemy manifested in increased health and mobility surveil- 
lance, lockdowns resulting in selective im/mobilities, and deportations. 
In this regard, the shifting border was ‘revived as a dispositif to protect 
the state from a virus that [had been] increasingly portrayed as a for- 
eign invader’ (Radil, Pinos, and Ptak 2020, p.3), in- and ex-territory. 

It is here that the COVID-19 pandemic exposed enduring injustices 
based on structures of inequality such as race and class that were une- 
qually shouldered by different groups. Those who had been marginal- 
ised and scapegoated in pre-COVID-19 times (e.g. migrant workers or 
asylum seekers) were easily and uncritically turned into ‘enemies’. They 
were contained, detained, fixed in place, kept waiting, stopped in their 
tracks, and deported (e.g. Sukumaran and Jaipagras 2020; Straits Times 
2020). Such bordering tactics imposed on the so-called ‘enemies’, how- 
ever, disregarded the precarious conditions that made them more at 
risk to the virus in the first place (Yea 2020). Bordering tactics also dis- 
regarded the medium- and long-term vulnerabilities that these groups 
faced, such as the risk of contracting COVID-19, lack of access to ap- 
propriate and affordable care, livelihood insecurity, stigmatisation, and 
discrimination (see Guadagno 2020). Regardless of prior and potential 
contributions to and membership of local and national communities, 
the migrant was made ‘disposable, subject to (even more) heightened 
security, and racialised as the source of pathogenic risk’ (Collins 2021, 
p.80) during the pandemic. 
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By contrast, those not seen as enemies were allowed to move and to 
cross internal and external borders because they were not considered 
(health) security threats. As part of state strategies to revive national 
economies weakened by prolonged lockdowns, we saw nation states 
taking on a certain degree of calculated risk to partially reopen bor- 
ders to certain groups. These included business travellers and investors 
(Ahmad Nagib Idris 2020), medical tourists (Valentina 2020), inter- 
national students (Adam 2020), and border commuters (Malay Mail 
2021) — groups who arguably had more capacities and resources to 
take on the additional (financial and time) costs of pandemic travel 
and whose mobilities had not been seriously curtailed, compared to the 
groups who were seen as ‘enemies’. 

As Meghann Ormond (2021) has highlighted, both routine and ex- 
ceptional treatments of different groups during the pandemic can reveal 
‘how embodied “risk” is imagined, evolves, and gets differentially at- 
tributed and practiced by national governments’. The bifurcated bor- 
dering tactics imposed upon ‘enemies’ and ‘non-enemies’ revealed ‘the 
underlying script states follow when they embrace or filter The Other’ 
(Kenwick and Simmons 2020, p. E37, original emphasis). The pandem- 
ic brought the problematic logic that informs existing and emergent 
bordering tactics into greater clarity, showing how control regimes that 
delineate ‘(im)mobilities of the “past”’ (Lin and Yeoh 2021, p.96) con- 
tinued to shape mobility regimes in the COVID-r9 era. 


New hierarchies of mobility deservingness 


Putting aside legitimate public health considerations that might have 
justified the pandemic's bordering tactics, it is important to recognise 
that the shifting border translated into material violence that posi- 
tioned people in ‘new relations of power in political spaces of im/mo- 
bility’ (Shachar 2020b, p.6; see also Shachar 20202). Indeed, it has been 
widely acknowledged that border control and migration governance 
have been inherently political, both during and before pandemic times 
(Kenwick and Simmons 2020). As health security becomes intertwined 
with the (political) governance of mobilities in the COVID-r9 era, I ar- 
gue that we will be seeing the emergence of new hierarchies of mobility 
deservingness. 

In their article on Malaysia's healthcare regime, Meghann Ormond 
and Alice Nah wrote about ‘hierarchies of healthcare deservingness' 
(Ormond and Nah 2020) whereby migrants have been positioned along 
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a hierarchy of differential access to healthcare largely on the basis of 
moral judgements. There are some parallels that can be drawn here: 
in the context of the COVID-19 pandemic, those who were deemed 
fit for travel — that is, deserving of (risk-free) mobilities that did not 
compromise public health — were allowed to move. On the one hand, 
this is arguably a relatively objective judgement (i.e. health status on 
the basis of scientific measurements) in comparison to subjective moral 
judgements. On the other hand, the seeming neutrality of its ‘objective- 
ness’ obscures pre-existing structures of inequality and inequity that 
might have contributed to an individual’s compromised health status in 
the very first place (e.g. differential access to housing, healthcare, nutri- 
tion, economic opportunities, networks, and information). Moreover, 
frames of deservingness are neither static nor apolitical (Landolt and 
Goldring 2016). 

If the emergent hierarchy of mobility deservingness develops into an 
accepted norm, those positioned higher in the hierarchy will be able to 
enjoy greater access to mobility and opportunities to accumulate mobil- 
ity capital (i.e. resources from previous experiences of mobility and the 
potential to undertake future mobilities; see Moret 2020). Accumulated 
mobility capital can then be converted into other forms of capital in the 
future, locally as well as in another transnational locations. As Moret 
(2020, p.238) has explained, mobility capital ‘opens up and solidifies 
options in more than one place’. The unequal access to mobility capi- 
tal, in turn, contributes to the exacerbation of inequalities as this new 
structure of inequity — mobility deservingness — overlaps and interacts 
with existing ones (e.g. race, class, and citizenship). 


Concluding thoughts 


In moments of crisis, great uncertainties, or a pivotal moment in history 
- like the COVID-19 pandemic - we can observe that states display a 
tendency to add more layers to the ‘highly variegated terrain of social 
protection and vulnerability' (Sheller 2018, p.xi). Protection becomes 
selective, while non-protection or outright abandonment expands to 
more groups and individuals. This clearly signals and reminds us that 
the rights and privileges accorded by nation states are highly discre- 
tionary (Koh 2020). One's status and access to rights and privileges are 
subject to changing circumstances and shifting state priorities (Shachar 
20202). They are not — and cannot - be taken for granted. This applies 
equally to those of us who belong to groups of relative privilege (e.g. 
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citizens, permanent residents, privileged migrants) as well as those of 
us who belong to groups of relative underprivilege (e.g. undocument- 
ed migrants). This is because, as borders shift, morph and mutate, we 
become positioned within these categories, sometimes without even re- 
alising it.' 

The development of new hierarchies of mobility deservingness is im- 
portant because we know that migration and mobility are ways for 
people to achieve their aspirations, have a chance at attaining social 
mobility, or escape vulnerabilities. Furthermore, mobility has implica- 
tions for residential status and citizenship acquisition later on or for 
the next generation. This is therefore not just a question of equity and 
justice for the current generation; it is also about that for future gener- 
ations. The new hierarchy of mobility deservingness raises political and 
ethical questions that should be carefully thought through, critiqued, 
and debated. 


Note 


1. See Lin and Yeoh (2021) for examples of how different groups in Singapore 
were recategorised according to their (state-perceived) risks of spreading the 
COVID-r9 virus. 
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17. The impacts of crisis on the conflict-prone 
Myanmar-China borderland 
Abellia Anggi Wardani and Maw Thoe Myar 


After the outbreak of COVID-19, the Chinese government decided to 
close the border in Muse, a small town in Myanmar's northern Shan 
State. Inbound and outbound movements from both countries came to 
a halt. A chain of truck trailers lining up on the transnational route be- 
tween China and Myanmar left only one side of the road for vehicles to 
pass by. The trucks were stuck there for months in a lose-lose situation 
- leaving meant losing the possibility of trading their goods, whereas 
staying put meant remaining stranded in a place of uncertainty. During 
our short visit to Muse in July 2020, it was agonising to see a dozen 
miles of hope and hard work falling apart. What the experience of the 
truck drivers, traders, farmers, and consumers in Muse offered was a 
glimpse of how COVID-19 impacted cross-border economic activities 
and movement of people in Myanmar's border areas. 

Myanmar, undergoing economic development and a tumultuous 
democratic transition, was prone to socio-economic impacts from the 
COVID-19 pandemic due to the uneven and underdeveloped provision 
of health services, a lack of accurate reporting, and low test-and-trace ca- 
pabilities. The situation became worse in places where institutional and 
administrative regulations heavily relied on the security situation, such 
as border areas. The health crisis exacerbated already-uncertain terrain. 

This short analysis investigates the impact of COVID-19 on 
cross-border trade areas in Muse, emphasising how different actors 
engaged in or governed cross-border trade activities and the pandem- 
ic's implications for cross-border trade movement. The chapter aims to 
highlight specific organisational tinkering with cross-border trade in 
a conflict-prone area during the COVID-19 pandemic. It builds upon 
participatory observation during a short trip to Muse in July 2020, 
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which was part of a research project on people's livelihoods in con- 
flict-affected areas, and data collected from secondary sources. 

Observable impacts on cross-border trade in the conflict-affected 
Muse area during the COVID-19 pandemic manifested at two levels of 
analysis: macro and micro. The study gives an overall understanding of 
border areas using multiple lenses to capture the dynamics of different 
actors in their political, economic, and social settings. In this analysis, 
those settings are juxtaposed with the three pillars that support society: 
the state, markets, and community. The state represents the structures 
of political governance and, in this case, what can be found in Muse 
in Myanmar and Ruili in China. Markets include all private economic 
structures in production and exchange processes, including both large- 
and small-scale trades. As the third pillar, community consists of people 
who share a specific locality, government, and cultural and historical 
heritage. In this chapter, the community comprises people who live in 
the areas separated by the Shweli River. When any of the three pil- 
lars is disturbed, society must find a new balance to reach equilibrium 
(Hann and Hart 2009; Rajan 2019). Given this complexity, an analysis 
of the impacts of the COVID-19 pandemic at macro and micro levels 
in Muse can make a valuable addition to the analysis of conflict-prone 
borderlands. 

The micro-level analysis focuses on small-scale trade as a coping 
mechanism of grass-roots actors during the border closure. Meanwhile, 
the macro level covers the values behind COVID-19 regulations and 
policies that impacted cross-border trade routines. The underlying ar- 
gument is that small-scale trade, such as peddling, hawking, and smug- 
gling, is among the economic activities most sensitive to changes in 
border settings and is usually among the first to feel the impact of mac- 
ro-level policy changes. Simultaneously, small-scale trade is a prereq- 
uisite for and inseparable from the development and maintenance of 
large-scale world trade (Evers and Schiel 1987; Goodhand 2020). 


Cross-border trade in an unpredictable environment 


Studies on the relationship between borderlands and trade in various 
regions, especially conflict-prone areas, have increasingly attracted 
the attention of scholars from diverse disciplinary backgrounds (for the 
borderland in Vietnam, see Bonnin 2010; for Thailand and Laos, see 
Phadungkiati 2014; for Myanmar and China, see Grundy-Warr and 
Lin 2020; for Afghanistan, see Goodhand 2008; for Indonesia, see 
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Wardani 2020). The border is understood as a contested space with 
an uncertain temporality. In conflict-prone areas, the border is a vital 
part of the battle for control and surveillance. Such an understanding 
invites the assumption that the border as a space embeds domination 
and power (Foucault 1977). In the case of Muse, where governance has 
come from entities at many different scales — supra-national, national, 
regional, and local - the border closure unravelled previously intangi- 
ble hierarchies of power that had existed only in the abstract for grass- 
roots economic actors. 

Literature on the border has often been the province of political sci- 
entists and has been disconnected from more in-depth anthropological 
debate, which suggests that geographical place defines boundaries and 
then demarcates the identities of the communities around it. In the case 
of Muse, the border area had been continuously shaped and reshaped 
by economic exchanges performed by diverse actors. Historically, the 
two communities on both sides of the border shared the same cultural 
characteristics and social-psychological environment despite their split 
nationalities (Dong and He 2018; Ganesan 2017). Therefore, looking at 
cross-border trade with only a macro-level analysis is insufficient owing 
to the transnational sociocultural embeddedness that factors into the 
two countries’ cultures and plays a significant role in trade (Hann and 
Hart 2009). Over the years, such embeddedness has been transformed 
into social networks of cross-border trade. It has comprised compli- 
cated relations and influences between state and non-state actors from 
both countries, especially given that the area was formerly under the 
de facto control of ethnic armed groups instead of the Myanmar gov- 
ernment (Ganesan 2017). Su (2020) has argued that border control in 
Muse has served to balance economic development and national secu- 
rity, as informal economies were pushed to formalise in an attempt to 
safeguard national sovereignty at the border. 

Muse, also known as the Muse 105-mile trade zone, is one of the 
most significant economic corridors between Myanmar and China. 
Since 1988, the town has seen dramatic increases in connectivity and 
economic cooperation between the two countries. Considered ‘a suc- 
cessful model for border trade gates and routes in Myanmar’, Muse has 
served as a vital point in Myanmar and China's contemporary develop- 
ment strategies (Kudo 2010, p.266). It was also an important spot for 
a planned infrastructure route worth billions of dollars that promised 
to connect the Indian Ocean oil trade with China's Yunnan province. 
Labelled the China-Myanmar Economic Corridor (CMEC), the project 
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was designed to allow China to diversify its energy shipping routes 
and ease its reliance on the vulnerable Strait of Malacca. The bilateral 
cooperation on border trade zones thus fostered export and import 
activities in Muse. Between October 2019 and October 2020, Muse's 
trade volume - almost US$4.8 billion — accounted for nearly half of 
Myanmar's total border trade volume (Ministry of Commerce 2020). 
Indeed, China's political influence in mainland Southeast Asia has inter- 
twined with regional countries’ interests, including Myanmar 's, to ad- 
vance their economic and trade positions (Grundy-Warr and Lin 2020). 
Without this cross-border connection, exchanges of capital, labour, and 
natural resources between China and its neighbouring countries in 
mainland Southeast Asia would come to a stop. 

The coronavirus outbreak in Wuhan, China, in December 2019 
turned the situation in Muse on its head. After the first confirmed cases, 
in March 2020, the Myanmar government implemented a series of pre- 
vention and mitigation measures to contain the spread of COVID-19. It 
also issued a nationwide order to close public areas and cancel events, 
including Thingyan (the Burmese New Year festival). Moreover, people 
were ordered to stay at home, practise social distancing, and tempo- 
rarily close their businesses. The government took legal action against 
those who did not obey the laws and prevention measures. Nevertheless, 
even when COVID-r9 cases were soaring in Myanmar, China sought to 
move forward with the CMEC project and claimed that the pandemic 
would not deter its initial plans (Nan Lwin 2020). 


Coping with COVID-19 in conjunction with trade 


At the micro level, two types of trade activities were common in Muse. 
In addition to legal trade with government-authorised documents or 
licences, conducted mostly by large-scale traders, informal economic 
exchanges also significantly increased due to a somewhat loose licens- 
ing process, which allowed actors to evade taxes and trade restricted 
products. Motorcycles and cars were among the best-selling items in 
this shady border marketplace. A man riding a motorcycle while carry- 
ing another motorcycle on top was a common sight along the border 
route. Sometimes people also used cars to carry several motorcycles. 
Despite efforts by Myanmar and neighbouring governments to regulate 
the import and export of automotive products, such illegal practices 
continued to flourish. 

Moreover, the thin line that constituted the border between Myanmar 
and China became a grey zone in which two currencies, the kyat and 
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yuan, were used interchangeably in economic transactions. Informal 
currency exchange kiosks were easy to find in the corners of Muse, and 
at shops buyers were allowed to pay with whichever currency they had. 

In Muse, COVID-19 and the governments’ measures to contain it 
also led to the stalling of trade activities. Truck drivers found them- 
selves deadlocked, as they could not pass through the closed checkpoint 
but still had hope that the border would reopen soon. They mostly re- 
lied on local people in nearby villages for food and hygiene necessities 
to cope with the situation. Some tried to cut their losses by selling the 
agricultural goods to local traders. Others, failing to do so, decided to 
throw away what had rotted. Most of the drivers spent the night in 
their vehicles to guard their products against theft or other damage 
given that the area had long been a battlefield for ethnic armed groups. 

Amid the Myanmar government's certainty that the country was 
free from coronavirus in the early months of the global outbreak, large 
numbers of migrants, both legal and undocumented, managed to cross 
the border with China. This raised questions as to whether these bor- 
der-crossers had somehow contracted the virus yet remained undetect- 
ed owing to limited testing in the border area of Muse. 

In Muse, some traders operated without proper documents, high- 
lighting rampant corruption practices in the local bureaucracies. 
Informal trade networks provided ample employment opportunities, 
attracting locals and migrants who were mostly low-skilled workers 
(Set Aung 2o11). The rise of illegal migration, however, created inevita- 
ble tension in the area. In August 2020, 20 illegal migrants from China 
were arrested by the Myanmar authorities (Pyae Sone 2020). In total, 
from January to August 2020, 297 Chinese people were arrested. 

Moreover, research suggested that Myanmar and China's alleged vi- 
olent land expropriation process in ethnic minority areas with ceasefire 
agreements that also happened to be resource-rich, such as Kachin State 
and northern Shan State, had worsened the situation on the ground 
(Woods 2011). Policies on smuggling also seemed to fail in preventing 
illicit trade in the border areas during the pandemic. Despite continu- 
ous attempts to secure the border areas, clandestine commerce between 
people from Myanmar and China continued to exist thanks to the estab- 
lished trade networks among traders who shared long-existing ethnic 
and kinship relationships (Su 2020). With economic activities restricted 
by border policies, local traders found themselves stuck between the 
state's regulations and individual-collective moral convictions, such as 
cooperation between truck drivers and local villagers, in order to sur- 
vive during the pandemic. 
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Regulatory constraints and transnational trade 


At the macro level, China imposed cross-border cargo policies to for- 
bid all Myanmar's vehicles and small-scale traders from April 2020 to 
contain the coronavirus's spread. This move was seen as a one-sided 
policy instituted without any consultation with the Myanmar govern- 
ment, implying a lack of trust in its ability to control the virus's spread. 
It also created imbalanced business opportunities for Chinese traders 
and had protectionist undertones (Bharat 2020). Traders and consumers 
who had previously engaged in cross-border trading activities in Muse 
were caught in an unfortunate situation, as the primary operations of 
import and export halted and border checkpoints closed. As a result, 
trade volume in the Muse 105-mile trade zone decreased significantly. 
Traders from both sides were unable to cross, with around 500 trucks 
stranded along the way to the border. The restrictions put traders and 
cargo owners at risk of bankruptcy (Bharat 2020). The Chinese govern- 
ment also decided to increase tax rates, making the traders' lives even 
more difficult. 

The border closure impacted not only Myanmar's agriculture and 
livestock sectors. Most of the raw industrial materials used to power 
Myanmar’s factories were imported from neighbouring countries, espe- 
cially China. Given its strategic and vital position, the border closure 
in Muse contributed to the shortage of raw materials and forced fac- 
tories and industries to close. In Yangon, at least 47 closed or reduced 
operations due to the lack of raw materials, significantly increasing the 
unemployment rate (Myo Pa Pa San 2020). 

Myanmar's government tried to negotiate with China to resume the 
flow of goods. Chinese authorities suggested that loaded trucks should 
not park along the route, to avoid congestion. Moreover, Chinese author- 
ities allowed Chinese drivers with a COVID-19-free health certificate to 
enter Myanmar to drive the trucks that were already en route to deliv- 
er China's exports to prevent Myanmar drivers from entering China. 
The Chinese drivers would then return the trucks to the Myanmar driv- 
ers waiting at the border. The Chinese authority put the driver substitu- 
tion policy in place in April 2020; then, in October 2020, the Chinese 
administration decided to triple the associated fees. Concerns remained, 
however, as only a few trucks out of the hundreds could operate due to 
the limited number of Chinese drivers. As a result, most trucks were still 
stuck for more than two months in a lose-lose situation due to China's 
lessened demand. Despite the Myanmar government's efforts to ease 
the border area trade restrictions, conditions did not change much. 
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Moreover, while the influx of migrant workers was not as apparent 
in Muse as in the border areas with Thailand, the government continu- 
ously attempted to tackle trafficking by strengthening law enforcement, 
albeit with unsatisfactory results. The pressing issues behind these ille- 
gal practices were closely linked to inadequate opportunities, insuffi- 
cient border trade facilities, high-cost licences and documents, and the 
exploitation of vulnerable people (Set Aung zor 1). 

The illegal drug trade, human smuggling or trafficking, and illicit 
labour migrants were also found in Muse. It was arguably common 
knowledge among the locals that people could buy drugs ‘openly’ in 
small shops along the trade routes. It is also worth noting that Muse 
and the trade routes linked to it fell within areas of prolonged conflict 
involving seven ethnic armed groups. Muse, as a borderland connecting 
China and Myanmar with relatively easy access to lucrative foreign 
markets, often became a favourable option for ethnic armed groups to 
extort money. Along with neighbouring towns, Muse had been admin- 
istratively controlled by an ethnic armed group called the United Wa 
State Army (UWSA) (Ganesan 2017). 

The frequent fighting between the Myanmar military and ethnic 
armed groups impacted the everyday socio-economic situations of the 
local population and the actors who engaged in trading activities in 
Muse. Given Myanmar’s strategic location in China’s Belt and Road 
Initiative, China and Chinese economic interests influenced geopolitical 
relations and security in Myanmar’s border areas, where ceasefires be- 
tween conflicting parties were arguably heavily influenced by attempts to 
enable cross-border economic exchange (Grundy-Warr and Lin 2020). 
In recent years, China had shown keen interest in brokering peace in the 
area for at least two reasons: first, to ensure security along the Chinese 
border and, second, to maintain dominance over the informal political 
economy of the Northern Alliance, comprising the Wa and Kokang peo- 
ples - the latter of which is ethnically Chinese (Ganesan 2017). 


Conclusion 


The COVID-19 pandemic had a dire impact on the movement of people 
and goods around the world. In the small yet strategic town of Muse 
in the Myanmar-China borderlands, cross-border trade was forced 
to stop, causing significant damage to the local and national econo- 
mies. Building from social theory, borderlands provide a sphere where 
the ongoing pandemic directly impacted the three pillars of society: the 
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state, markets, and community, all of which are in constant dialectical 
relations with one another. Such dialogues are constructed and nego- 
tiated through everyday life at the micro level just as much as through 
policymaking processes at the macro level. The border closure in Muse 
and the lining up of trucks along the transnational road made power 
relations visible within communities that shared the same sociocultural 
background despite being separated by a border. It rendered abstract 
concepts such as ‘the state’ and ‘politics’ far more observable than in 
ordinary, pre-COVID-1r9 times for the communities in the borderlands. 
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PART III: 
COLLECTIVE ACTION, COMMUNITIES, 
AND MUTUAL AID 


18. Rethinking urbanisation, development, and 
collective action in Indonesia 


Rita Padawangi 


The term ‘development’ on its own indicates progress towards becom- 
ing more advanced. In most of today's urbanisation, however, the term 
*urban development? has implied a capitalist mode of production in 
which planners consider capitalism the most rational way of managing 
and distributing space in everyone's best interests (Stein 2019). As a 
result, many urban developments around the world have normalised 
social inequalities for the sake of economic efficiency in the profit-mak- 
ing scheme of spatial distribution. The COVID-19 pandemic, however, 
exposed social inequalities that had been ‘normalised’ in ‘normal’ times. 
For example, Singapore won worldwide praise for curbing infection 
levels in the first month of the pandemic, only to see it spike tremen- 
dously by the end of March 2020 (Kurohi 2020; Ng 2020). The initial 
measures missed migrant workers in dormitories; many were construc- 
tion workers in Singapore, but their living quarters were segregated 
from most of the population. Once the virus reached the dormitories, 
dense living conditions made physical distancing difficult, and towards 
the end of June 2020 there were more than 40,000 COVID-19 cases 
among migrant workers in dormitories. There was also panic buying 
across supermarkets in the early days of the virus's spread in Singapore 
(Chang 2020), an indication of perceived insecurity in a crisis. 
Normalcy implies the status quo, which might include the social 
inequalities, discrimination, and even oppression that were taken for 
granted in everyday situations. In the context of capitalist urban de- 
velopment, the constant presumption of economic growth as the main 
indicator of development has normalised the relegation of other aspects 
of societal progress to lesser importance (Friedmann 1992). The ready 
association of gross national product (GNP) per capita with livelihood 
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improvements has been applied almost universally throughout world 
economies despite the known shortcomings of using income as a meas- 
ure of progress, as it neglects the human scale and social-environmental 
interconnectedness across borders. As a result, urbanisation around the 
world has continued to decrease space for various communities who 
become collateral to development, such as farmers, fisherfolk, and adat 
(traditional) societies. They are underappreciated when unquantifiable 
aspects of social-cultural life are converted into quantified economic 
valuation. Those who are collateral to development comprise everyone 
on the margins, including the urban poor, who have often been targets 
of forced evictions (Padawangi 2019a). 

The domination of the capitalist urban development paradigm has 
had both ideological and pragmatic impacts. On the pragmatic side, 
development strategies have been in favour of the drive to urbanise. 
Singapore, for example, has achieved accelerated development since 
the 1960s through an economic restructuring that transformed an ag- 
ricultural society into an industrial one. Agriculture was significant- 
ly reduced, as it contradicted the city-state's land-scarce development 
strategy. Singapore's position as the wealthiest city-state in Southeast 
Asia subsequently became a development model for the entire world. 
The desirability of this development model was further cemented by the 
global city's image as a cultural hub, formed through the construction 
of large-scale facilities for arts and culture, in connection with the city's 
function as an economic hub (Kong 2010; Yeoh 2005). 

Yet, cities’ economic superiority has relied on footprints beyond 
their territories, as cities have been dependent on the countryside for 
resources. Urbanisation has taken up fertile land, rice fields, and for- 
ests to extract natural resources through mining as well as building 
roads, airports, houses, condominiums, and new towns (Spinney 2020). 
Simultaneously, spaces in the city that attract more investment have 
often relied on crowding people in high density to maximise profit 
(Luscombe 2020). In the process, these developments have increased 
the likelihood of zoonosis and other infectious diseases and have also 
made urban spaces products to be traded in the market economy 
(Spinney 2020). Consequently, social inequalities have been apparent 
in spatial inequalities that limit livelihood improvement opportunities 
for marginalised groups and affect access to health services and envi- 
ronmental quality. 

Activists and scholars have questioned ‘normalcy’ through the 
critical rethinking of urbanisation and have thus called for alternative 
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visions of it (Brenner, Marcuse and Mayer 2012; Cabannes, Douglass, 
and Padawangi 2019; Lefebvre 2003). They have called for increased 
attention to people's actions to change the city in order to change so- 
ciety (Castells 1983), to ‘rethink the economy’ by carefully analysing 
social relations rather than income per se (Friedmann 1992, p.44), and 
to look at the smallest units of society as social, political, and economic 
agents (Cabannes, Douglass, and Padawangi 2019). Looking beyond 
state interventions has been important to examine possible alternatives. 
In Southeast Asia, excluding Singapore, the state's limitations have been 
obvious in the mismatch between master plans and everyday realities. 
With these limits on state capacity, collective actions in civil society 
have yielded important social dynamics in Southeast Asia. After recent 
natural disasters, such as typhoons in the Philippines and earthquakes 
in Indonesia, local and transborder collective actions like aid deliveries 
and empowerment programmes have been particularly important. 

How have collective actions from civil society members and groups 
responded to the pandemic? What have been their limitations? What 
could we learn from the dynamics of Southeast Asia's collective action 
in questioning normalcy in today's urban development? Collective ac- 
tion comprises ‘purposive, meaningful, and potentially creative’ ways 
to challenge political establishments (Chesters and Welsh 2011, p.5). 
Examinations into local efforts to ‘counter the alienating forces of cap- 
italist urban growth' (Cabannes, Douglass, and Padawangi 2019, p.16) 
have been of central importance in understanding how, why, and how 
far collective action could challenge presupposed notions of ‘normal’ 
urban development (Harvey 2020). In Southeast Asia, these collec- 
tive responses have emerged through existing networks of civil society 
groups and citizens. From self-imposed area quarantines to food-shar- 
ing, crowdfunding, and collective farming, crisis-activated actions have 
effectively countered the market-driven production of urban space. In 
addressing the questions on the process of collective action responses, 
limitations, and connecting collective action with today's urban devel- 
opment, there are two important considerations: first, the perspective of 
the actors on the ground in social mobilisation during a crisis has been 
key to understanding the processes behind these responses, and, second, 
actions that aim to question normalcy and create lasting change require 
sustainability. These two considerations are elaborated below. 

First, since actions on the ground have been of key importance, we 
need to look at neighbourhoods as a group of households that can 
make collective decisions on local spatial governance (Beard and 
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Figure 18.1. Gatekeepers at Kampung Akuarium, Jakarta 


Source: Dharma Diani (2020). 


Dasgupta 2006). The COVID-19 pandemic provided a window onto 
the collective abilities of neighbourhoods in making purposive deci- 
sions for the public good in the absence of authoritative government 
responses to protect public health. A case in point is Jakarta, where 
the pandemic's early months became a stage for political competition: 
national elites opposed measures by the local governor-cum-political 
rival at the expense of public health (Jaffrey 2020). Amid this situa- 
tion, various neighbourhoods took action, from restricting movements 
through collective guarding to disinfecting public spaces. For example, 
a poor urban neighbourhood in north Jakarta, Kampung Akuarium, 
imposed movement restrictions as early as 9 March 2020, before the 
city implemented official restrictions. Subsequently, residents built a 
gate and assigned shifts to guard the checkpoint (Figure 18.1). Local 
initiatives to curb large gatherings and encourage public health meas- 
ures like mask-wearing occurred in various neighbourhoods across 
Indonesia (Figure 18.2), showing how collective actions were geared 
towards protecting shared spaces. 

Amid the popularity of the ‘cities as engines of economic growth’ para- 
digm (Colenbrander 2016), the pandemic was also a reminder of the im- 
portance of food security. In Indonesia, food production has very much 
been a part of many societies’ traditional cultural practices, but capitalist 
urban development has reduced the space to do so. Traditional fisherfolk 
in Jakarta Bay, for instance, have been sidelined for real estate-driven 
reclamation projects (Padawangi 2or9b). The fertile island of Java is 
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Figure 18.2. Mask mandate banner in Kampung Peneleh, Surabaya 
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Source: Muhamad Rohman Obet (2020). 


also the most populated and most industrialised. Even in a place like 
Bali, where agriculture is still tied to everyday life, the share of agricul- 
ture in the province’s economy has continued to decline, in contrast with 
the growing share of tourism-related trade and services (Figure 18.3). 
Global tourism that is ‘good’ for the economy has threatened the sus- 
tainability of subak — the thousand-year-old traditional water manage- 
ment system for irrigation — as agricultural land use has competed with 
tourism (Salamanca et al. 2015). Such dependency on global tourism 
became the economy's Achilles’ heel during the pandemic. 

Therefore, it is unsurprising that a popular collective action dur- 
ing the pandemic was the return to farming. A group of youths called 
Serikat Tani Kota Semarang (STKS), for example, started cultivating 
unused land on the fringes of the city during the pandemic. There were 
also groups of youths in Bali who went back to farming as the urban- 
ised, touristified economy ground to a halt (Firdaus 2020; Muhajir and 
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Figure 18.4. ‘Punk-Pangan’ - free vegetable distribution at WALHI, 
Denpasar 
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Suriyani 2020). The return to farming (and fishing) also corresponded 
with food-sharing initiatives; for example, Denpasar Kolektif (Denpasar 
Collective), a hardcore punk community, initiated ‘Punk-Pangan’ 
(Punks for Food) to regularly distribute free vegetables at the offices of 
Wahana Lingkungan Hidup (WALHI) (Figure 18.4). The distribution 
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of free vegetables also created space for greater advocacy against laws, 
projects, and practices considered harmful to the environment, such as 
the Benoa Bay reclamation and changes to the spatial planning, mining, 
and 2020 national omnibus ‘job creation’ laws. WALHI itself is an en- 
vironmental NGO known for its advocacy activities for environmental 
issues in Indonesia; hence, the distribution of free vegetables at their 
offices, interspersed with handwritten advocacy posters on the table 
where they placed the vegetables, made the pandemic moment into a 
call for collective action to address wider environmental issues. In the 
case of STKS, the youths also developed training on the basic tech- 
niques of farming and food processing alongside classes on philosoph- 
ical and sociological concepts that questioned capitalist development, 
including critical topics such as agrarian social movements, feminism, 
and ecology (STKS 2020). 

These farming movements are examples of collective actions that 
were both pragmatic and political. By demonstrating society's ability 
to continue functioning socially, economically, and culturally, they pro- 
moted a message of resilience. Compared to the panic buying of basic 
supplies in cities like Hong Kong, Singapore, and Jakarta at the start 
of the pandemic, this association between farming and resilience was 
situated in the pandemic as a critique of ‘cities as engines of economic 
growth' as an unsustainable paradigm that exploits the countryside for 
resources (Tacoli 1998). In practice, these farmers' collectives ranged 
from very pragmatic ones — choosing farming after being laid off from 
service jobs, for example - to ideologically purposive ones - challenging 
urban development trajectories and promoting ecological-environmen- 
tal sustainability. Nevertheless, the promotion of resilience in farming 
as a form of collective action makes farming a ‘purposive, meaning- 
ful, and potentially creative’ way to challenge political establishments 
(Chesters and Welsh zorr, p.5), especially when they had regularly 
evicted farmers to develop infrastructure for urban economies. 

Second, collective actions transcended beyond local neighbourhoods 
through peer-to-peer citizens’ networks. Where government interven- 
tions were lacking and corporations’ activities were slowed down, 
existing networks marshalled food resources from the countryside. 
Bursts of crowdfunding initiatives in the Philippines, Indonesia, and 
Singapore during the pandemic constituted collective actions beyond 
their immediate spatial territories. It is, however, fair to question the 
sustainability of these initiatives. Nathalie Dagmang (2020), an activist 
in Manila, said: 
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It feels frustrating knowing that what we were doing was still inefficient 
and unsustainable. The government has all the resources, communication 
channels, control over transportation, and the personnel for checkpoints 
and local units. They are the ones mandated, by virtue of our votes and 
taxes, to provide for our needs during calamities such as this. But where 
are they now? 


These initiatives highlighted the lack of state capacity in these coun- 
tries, and the sustainability of citizens’ collective actions depended on 
their ability to evolve into a structured societal alternative. 

On the one hand, the pandemic provided a political opportunity 
for collective actions that advocated for societal change. Restrictions 
on physical spaces for gatherings intensified the use of technology as 
a public sphere. For instance, Kampung Akuarium in Jakarta contin- 
ued their ongoing land reform process through online meetings with 
government officials. Protests and discussions occurred online, cover- 
ing issues such as environmental sustainability, critical thoughts on ur- 
banisation-as-usual, and the distribution of land and agrarian reform. 
Examples of these online actions included the ‘People’s Court’ (Sidang 
Rakyat) on x June 2020, which was facilitated by the Indonesia Legal 
Aid Foundation to gather testimonies of witnesses from many parts of 
Indonesia to demand revocation of the new mining law. Online-offline 
alliances also opened up possibilities to connect distant geographies to 
build solidarity, such as the crowdfunding initiative to buy rice from 
cement factory-threatened farmers in Central Java for the urban poor 
in Jakarta. 

On the other hand, overreliance on the online sphere might perpetu- 
ate larger social inequalities in access to technology. Furthermore, there 
were signs of pandemic-induced shrinkage of civic spaces following 
restrictions on public gatherings, cuts in funding for democracy and 
human rights advocacy, movement restrictions, and further limitations 
on freedom of speech (Gomez and Ramcharan 2020). Restrictions in 
the name of preventing the virus’s spread might have also functioned as 
tools of repression. As the pandemic lingered, citizens’ attitudes shoul- 
dered the blame. The ‘new normal’ emerged as a popular term to repre- 
sent living with the virus as a given reality while minimising its spread. 
However, the term carries urban-biased assumptions. The eagerness 
to practise the ‘new normal’, largely defined by hygiene practices and 
regulations on social distancing, reduced the role of citizens in pan- 
demic alleviation to merely abiding by the rules. Such a ‘new normal’, 
while logically correlated to curbing the spread of the virus, reduced the 
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problem to citizens’ attitudes rather than questioning the larger prob- 
lem of inequality in ‘normal’ urban development trajectories. While 
there have been legitimate questions on how citizens' lack of discipline 
worsened the pandemic, seeing the persistence of the pandemic sole- 
ly as a problem of discipline increases the appeal of authoritarianism. 
Celebrating the achievements of countries that took more authoritarian 
approaches to containing the pandemic weakened the political oppor- 
tunity to advocate for alternative societal structures and urban devel- 
opment paradigms. COVID-19 thus called into question ‘the ability of 
the democratic model to cope with devastating events’ (Belin and De 
Maio 2020, p.1). 

The COVID-19 pandemic demonstrated how collective action 
could provide alternatives to ‘normal’ urbanisation through action on 
the ground, activating networks, and intensifying the use of an on- 
line public sphere. These collective actions highlighted alternatives to 
the ‘normal’ supply chain, the ‘normal’ competitive economy, and the 
‘normal’ obsession with skyscrapers and buildings. The ability to col- 
lectively act and function autonomously in the local context — social- 
ly, economically, and culturally — allowed citizens to continue thriving 
during a crisis. These actions largely consisted of simple gestures in 
social relationships, care for the environment, and making economies 
relevant to the everyday life of the land. The sustainability of these 
alternatives, however, was also affected by the availability of space, 
resources, and time. With governments and economic powers active- 
ly promoting ‘new normal’ narratives, existing social inequalities and 
environmental issues could remain unresolved, potentially affecting 
spaces for collective actions that need to continue evolving to sustain 
their momentum. 
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19. Community struggles and the challenges of 
solidarity in Myanmar 


Ponpavi Sangsuradej 


Myanmar is not unfamiliar with disaster. The country was hit in 2008 
by Cyclone Nargis, which led to 90,000 confirmed deaths and US$10 
billion in damage (Hurricanes: Science and Society 2015). Defying 
the military government's resistance to local and international aid, 
self-organised Burmese citizens rallied to support residents of the heavi- 
ly flooded Irrawaddy Delta (Adams 2009). In 2020, Myanmar's elected 
government oversaw the country's official response to the COVID-19 
pandemic, but the self-mobilisation of communities remained prom- 
inent. While the Myanmar government framed its efforts against the 
disease as demonstrating and inspiring national solidarity, many of its 
responses failed to account for the pervasive social and economic di- 
visions within the country. This chapter primarily covers COVID-19 
prevention efforts in Myanmar from the start of the COVID-19 pan- 
demic until September 2020, with some comment on the military coup 
that began on 1 February 2021 and as of April 2021 was still ongoing. 
The chapter explores state and community-based responses, including 
the Myanmar government's uneven and politicised pandemic relief, 
challenges of urban civil society efforts in informal settlements, and 
community-level initiatives in rural areas. I argue that community-level 
responses to the COVID-19 pandemic further highlighted Myanmar's 
existing socio-economic divides and ethnic conflicts. 


A divided nation 


After its independence from Britain in 1948, Myanmar was plagued 
by decades of civil war between ethnic minorities and the Myanmar 
army (Tatmadaw), which took control of the state in a 1962 coup. 
This authoritarian rule resulted in further ethnic conflict and economic 
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mismanagement that continued to hinder the country's progress. 
Although the country saw its first freely elected government in 2015, 
poverty remained an important issue for Myanmar. The World Bank 
reported that, in 2017, the poor population in rural areas was 6.7 times 
higher in absolute terms than in urban areas, where economic develop- 
ment was more prevalent (World Bank 2019). The poorest families lived 
in the ethnic minority Chin State, suggesting a geographical correlation 
between poverty and the ongoing ethnic conflicts (World Bank 2019). 

Economic and social development projects have been concentrat- 
ed in urban areas such as the Mandalay and Yangon regions. Urban 
poverty, however, has remained a concern. For example, Yangon's in- 
formal settlements contained as many as 400,000 people, or 8% of 
the region's population (UN-Habitat 2020a, p.5). The socio-econom- 
ic divides both within urban areas and between urban and rural set- 
tlements were evident in various official and community-based re- 
sponses to the COVID-r9 crisis, thus posing a real challenge to the 
already-divided nation. 

While the general election in November 2020 saw a landslide for 
the civilian National League for Democracy, Myanmar fell into one 
of its darkest periods when the military staged a coup on 1 February 
2021 and arrested dissidents, politicians, and citizens alike. To oppose 
the military takeover, people took to the streets as part of a nation- 
wide civil disobedience movement. More than 103,000 government 
health workers went on strike and joined the movement (Frontier 
Myanmar 20214). It was undeniable that health workers’ strikes hin- 
dered the COVID-19 pandemic response, but a common protest refrain 
was that ‘the military is more dangerous than COVID-r9' (Frontier 
Myanmar 2021b). 


State inefficiency amid public health crisis 


Back in March 2020, though Myanmar had only seen five positive 
COVID-r9 cases, the pandemic caused heightened alarm among citi- 
zens. With factories closed and lockdown impending, tens of thousands 
of Burmese migrants were returning from Thailand and Malaysia. The 
Myanmar government, however, was not ready to cope with such a large 
number of returnees. Myanmar citizens were alarmed by inconsistent 
state quarantine procedures. With migrants confused, many of them re- 
sisted quarantine enforcement, crossing the Thailand- Myanmar border 
undocumented or fleeing from the buses before reaching Yangon's Aung 
Mingalar bus station to avoid checkpoints and mandatory quarantine 
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(Ye Mon, Hein Thar, and Eaint Thet Su 2020). News channels dis- 
played chaotic scenes of migrants trying to catch taxis and mingling in 
crowds. Inconsistent enforcement of quarantine exacerbated the anxi- 
ety. For example, 2,000 returnees were reportedly restricted to a quar- 
antine facility, while the next day many thousands of newcomers were 
let go without having to go through the same procedure (Ye Mon, Hein 
Thar, and Eaint Thet Su 2020). Moreover, different rules and measures 
were introduced in different regions and states. By 23 March 2020, 
at least 215 out of Myanmar's 54 million people had tested positive, 
but COVID-r9 testing was only available to those who had symptoms, 
which worried citizens because of asymptomatic cases (Leong 2020). 
Questions such as ‘who will have to go through state quarantine?’, ‘why 
did some get away?’, and ‘who will get tested?’ were whispered. Lack of 
resources meant insufficient staff and testing kits at border checkpoints 
(Ye Mon, Hein Thar, and Eaint Thet Su 2020). 

The macroeconomic fallout of the COVID-19 pandemic in Myanmar 
heavily affected the country's households (ADB 2020). From April to 
May 2020, the Asia Foundation surveyed 750 businesses, which had 
reportedly laid off 16% of their workforces (Asia Foundation 2020, 
p.13). Moreover, the government's new social distancing regulations 
put a burden on vulnerable members of society. The construction in- 
dustry was heavily hit by the crisis. The government imposed new re- 
strictions of 5o people per construction site, a significant decrease from 
1,000 workers during pre-COVID-19 times (Rhoads et al. 2020). This 
resulted in a huge drop in the employment of day labourers. 

One of the main challenges was Myanmar's informal economy. Its 
large unbanked population became a problem for the government's 
COVID-19 fund and Economic Relief Plan (CERP), which was aim- 
ing for a resilient recovery through tax relief, credit for businesses, 
and food and cash for households. The CERP received criticism for its 
non-inclusiveness and inflexible spending targets (World Bank 2020). 
Two immediate relief efforts targeted vulnerable families: a special 
handout of five basic commodities (rice, cooking oil, salt, onions, and 
beans) in April 2020, and a two-instalment cash payment of 40,000 
Myanmar kyat (around £22) in July and August 2020 (Htin Lynn Aung 
2020). The eligibility criteria, however, were very narrow: a whole fam- 
ily would be excluded if any member owned land or was registered as 
having formal employment. In Myanmar’s traditional households, sev- 
eral generations live together. Owing to these criteria, the entire family 
would miss out on the government's cash assistance if even one family 
member was ineligible (Rhoads 2020). These measures deepened the 
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vulnerabilities of those already most affected by the economic impacts 
of the pandemic. 


Self-mobilisation in urban areas and challenges on 
informal settlements 


There were various reactions to the government's calls for public coop- 
eration in the fight against the pandemic. The Myanmar government's 
response to the COVID-19 pandemic was shaped by its long-term aim 
of national unity. In contrast to ongoing and historical conflicts among 
the government, the military, and the wider population, the pandem- 
ic presented an invisible and external common enemy that threatened 
the physical body of the nation and its individuals. Mask-wearing in 
Myanmar was seen not just as a matter of self-protection but as a 
demonstration of a commitment to protect others. A sense of solidar- 
ity also pushed many civil society organisations to initiate communi- 
ty-based responses to facilitate state-led projects, e.g. assisting govern- 
ment staff in food distribution. Other efforts included food donations 
by local charities, student blood donation drives, and hotel owners 
providing free stays to healthcare personnel (Rhoads et al. 2020). This 
solidarity also manifested in initiatives aimed at addressing the per- 
ceived gaps in the government's response. In April 2020, the charity 
group People to People distributed basic goods to 2,660 trishaw drivers 
across Yangon who had lost their income during lockdown (Eaint Thet 
Su 2020). Other charity groups provided assistance, including funeral 
services and a free 24/7 ambulance service. These types of community 
efforts were widely publicised on social media. For example, a story of 
Myanmar citizens donating their electricity subsidy to aid the state's 
coronavirus fight was widely shared on social media (Kyaw Phyo Tha 
2020). However, such solidarity efforts, while popular among urban 
dwellers who lived in relatively more affluent areas, did not engage 
with or attempt to address the socio-economic problems that necessi- 
tated these campaigns in the first place. 

The scale of informal settlements in Yangon posed a challenge to 
tackling transmission. As reported in 2020, 400,000 people or 8% of 
Yangon's population lived in 423 informal settlements across the city 
(UN-Habitat Myanmar 20202, p.5; see Figure 19.1). These communi- 
ties had been living under threat of eviction since 2018. Moreover, as 
more than 70% of informal settlers were not registered on any housing 
record, the pandemic was a threat to their livelihood, income, and ten- 
ure. Relief efforts by the state and NGOs were hindered by a lack of 
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Figure 19.1. Map of informal settlements in Yangon 
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Source: UN-HABITAT Myanmar (20204). 
Note: Informal settlement areas are shown shaded orange. 


data on the ground (UN-Habitat Myanmar 2020b, p.6). Moreover, ac- 
cording to a survey of the impact of the pandemic on informal settle- 
ments, 81% of the surveyed households had at least one member who 
had lost their job in the preceding 30 days and 94% reported a decrease 
in household income (UN-Habitat Myanmar 2020b, p.12). In addition 
to lost income, the lockdown hindered communal projects that would 
have been of help during these times. For example, residents of urban 
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savings groups used to meet daily before the pandemic to deposit sav- 
ings, which enabled them to save a small amount for recurring costs 
such as electricity, rent, and food. Some groups even collected savings 
for community development projects such as sewage works (Rhoads et 
al. 2020). The ban on assembly, however, prevented regular community 
gatherings that used to bring together ro or 20 people (Rhoads 2020). 

Civil society actions were key to the prevention of COVID-r9 in 
more disadvantaged areas, especially informal settlements. Community 
efforts in informal settlements underlined the existing inadequacy of 
government functions in the community. Local civil society organisa- 
tions and self-organised parahita (voluntary sector) groups used their 
local knowledge and contacts to act as leading responders. The parahita 
groups provided training and tools to prevent the spread of coronavi- 
rus (Rhoads et al. 2020). They also coordinated with local and state 
governments to distribute food to those who did not meet the criteria 
for state aid. They distributed water and masks, sprayed disinfectants, 
and organised waste collection (Rhoads et al. 2020). According to UN- 
Habitat's survey (2020, p.4), half of the surveyed households feared 
eviction. As many residents lost their jobs in the informal sector, they 
decided to take loans for day-to-day expenses. 

With an imminent fear of eviction by the government, several infor- 
mal settlers’ groups attempted to prove their worth as ‘good citizens’ 
and contribute to national solidarity. The Bawa Pann Daing business 
group from the informal settlement of Dagon Seikkan township started 
making masks in response to a shortage thereof (Liu 2020). Comprising 
15 women, the self-sufficient venture produced 6,000 hand-sewn cotton 
masks. The group donated around 5,000 to the community and 800 to 
the local government. Often seen as society’s outcasts, the group’s mem- 
bers hoped that their contribution would alleviate the threat of eviction 
(Liu 2020). 


Experiences in rural areas 


In contrast to the campaigns by civil society in urban areas, community 
actions in rural areas were often driven by distrust towards a govern- 
ment that community members felt was neglecting them. The inconsist- 
ent quarantine measures mentioned earlier confused not only domestic 
travellers but also locals. Different states and regions introduced 
varying rules: quarantine ranged from zero to 21 days in state facilities. 
Some even required a health certificate for travellers (Ye Mon 2020). 
Lacking or distrusting official guidance, many villages organised their 
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own informal checkpoints and mandated quarantine procedures to 
prevent the spread of COVID-19 and ensure their safety. West of the 
Yangon region, the Phya Tha Dike village tract’ administrator and vil- 
lage elders decided among themselves to set up a school as a quaran- 
tine facility — similar measures were adopted in many areas across the 
country. The villagers felt it was a crucial step, as people in rural areas 
were already struggling to access healthcare services (Kyaw Ye Lynn, Ye 
Mon, and Naw Betty Han 2020). The Phya Tha Dike village had only 
one qualified healthcare worker, a midwife, and not enough tools and 
staff if an outbreak were to occur (Kyaw Ye Lynn, Ye Mon, and Naw 
Betty Han 2020). 

Antagonistic feelings rose, especially towards migrants seen as bring- 
ing a disease from abroad (Lotha 2020). Many returnees from big cities 
like Yangon also faced stigmatisation and were forced to quarantine in 
community facilities far from their villages despite an order from the 
government that allowed domestic travellers to quarantine in a private 
home (Pollock and Aung Thet Paing 2020, p.2). Attitudes such as *we 
don’t know who's infected and who's not’ caused fear and rifts in the 
community, as rumours were spread of returnees ignoring quarantine 
altogether (Lawi Weng 2020). It was hard to check who followed home 
quarantine in Burmese households, as private rooms were not always 
available (Pollock and Aung Thet Paing 2020, p.2). 

Even though the villages took inspiration from state quarantine 
guidelines, there was no guarantee of a consistent standard. In Mon 
State, more than 36 township facilities operated largely on community 
initiatives (Kyaw Ye Lynn, Ye Mon, and Naw Betty Han 2020). Some 
smaller Mon townships, however, later shut down their own communi- 
ty-level quarantine centres and relegated returnees to a more centralised 
facility in town (Lawi Weng 2020). Throughout this continuous confu- 
sion, the state government was not involved (Lawi Weng 2020). These 
local facilities were initiated by local civil society organisations that do- 
nated money for medical supplies and human resources to carry out the 
project. For example, a volunteer group formed in February 2020 ran a 
community quarantine facility in Mon State's Ye township at their own 
initiative (Kyaw Ye Lynn, Ye Mon, and Naw Betty Han 2020). In April 
2020, the government ordered that all quarantine schemes organised by 
wards and villages would need the approval of the regional committee, 
but this was met with resistance from locals (Kyaw Ye Lynn, Ye Mon, 
and Naw Betty Han 2020). Although local practices might not have 
followed government rules, many communities preferred breaking the 
law to sacrificing their own safety. 
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Conclusion 


Community responses to the COVID-19 pandemic in Myanmar high- 
lighted existing social and economic divides that had long been mis- 
handled by the government. Positive responses seemed to come mainly 
from relatively affluent urban dwellers, while marginalised informal set- 
tlements, densely populated with low hygiene standards and scattered 
throughout the city, persisted. Dealing with the COVID-19 pandemic 
should have been an opportunity for the state to realign its view of these 
communities as being part of society rather than forgotten outcasts. 

Community reactions to the central policies of regional and ward 
quarantine reflected wider political, economic, and ethnic divides 
and mistrust between the central government and the states. In 2020, 
Myanmar's governments continued their crackdown on critics, just as 
was done after 2008's Cyclone Nargis (Adams 2009). Even the demo- 
cratically elected NLD government attempted to assert broad control 
over local organisations and threatened the livelihoods of many, espe- 
cially ethnic minorities across the country. For example, anti-govern- 
ment statements were banned in Kayah State (Zue Zue 2020). Aung 
San Suu Kyi's aspirations of national solidarity were an illusion for 
many, as the government continued its oppression, attempting both to 
eradicate the disease and to stifle criticism of its response. 

During the first months of the pandemic, Burmese citizens' reactions 
to state pandemic policies indicated wider political fractures and mis- 
trust towards the authorities. The violent military coup of February 2021 
then obliterated any chance to mend these divides. As of April 2021, 
nationwide protests and mass civil disobedience were continuing, and 
over 750 civilian deaths had been reported (Reuters 2021). The mili- 
tary's brutal actions utterly severed any link between communities and 
the state, leaving the fate of the entire nation uncertain. 


Note 


1. A village tract is the lowest subdivision of the Myanmar government admin- 
Istrative structure. 
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20. Gotong royong and the role of community 
in Indonesia 


Adrian Perkasa 


‘We are tired with DraSu, all we need is gotong royong! This state- 
ment came from Husin Ghozali, alias Cak Conk, who was the own- 
er of Warung Kopi (coffee shop or warkop) Pitu Likur in Surabaya, 
Indonesia. His coffee shop went viral in social media in the last week 
of July 2020, or the beginning of the new school year in Indonesia. 
The Indonesian government decided to conduct online learning, or 
School from Home (SFH), in all levels of education, from elementa- 
ry to high school, owing to the COVID-19 outbreak. However, many 
students’ parents were unhappy with this decision, especially in many 
households in the kampungs (neighbourhoods) of Surabaya. They felt it 
brought more difficulties to their families, who were already struggling 
very hard to cope with the new situation. Then, Cak Conk initiated a 
plan to help many students in his kampung. He invited students to use 
the Wi-Fi in his coffee shop during SFH (see Figure 20.1). Not only free 
access to the internet; he also provided a glass of tea or milk for the 
students who spent their school day there. 

Unfortunately, the municipal government of Surabaya complained 
about Cak Conk's initiative. An official from the Dinas Pendidikan 
(Education Agency) of Surabaya warned students to avoid public spac- 
es such as his warkop to prevent increasing numbers of COVID-19 
cases. In line with this complaint, several members of the Surabaya 
Parliament also criticised the warkop. They urged the students to stay 
at home as regulated previously by the government. According to them, 
Surabaya's municipality would provide free internet in several public 
spaces in the neighbourhood, such as Balai RW (the neighbourhood 
hall). However, by mid-August 2020, this plan had remained on paper 
(Kholisdinuka 2020). Moreover, the students still came to Warkop Pitu 
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Figure 20.1. Free Wi-Fi for online schooling ... Free: a cup of tea 
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Source: Reproduced with permission of the photographer. 


Likur every morning to attend school online. Cak Conk explained to 
me on the phone at the end of July: 


Actually, I don't have any intention to promote my business. I only heard 
many parents of my son's friends in the school face difficulties in providing 
internet for their children. Thus, I just quickly responded by open [sic] my 
warkop for them. 


According to him, kampung people were tired of the failure of the gov- 
ernment to minimise the pandemic's effects on their everyday lives (in- 
terview, 26 July 2020). Surabaya, the second biggest city in Indonesia 
and the capital of East Java province, had become the epicentre of the 
COVID-19 outbreak in this province. Moreover, this situation was 
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worsening because of the bitter relationship between the mayor of 
Surabaya, Tri Rismaharini, and the governor of East Java, Khofifah 
Indar Parawansa. Many people in Surabaya, including Cak Conk, had 
a particular term referring to this relation: Drama Surabaya (Surabaya 
Drama) or DraSu. 

This term was derived from Drama Korea (Korean Drama/K-Drama) 
or DraKor, which had recently become popular in many parts of the 
world. The first publicly acrimonious dispute between the two figures 
was over the planning of Surabaya to limit the mobility of people en- 
tering the city. The governor refused this plan because, according to 
her, large-scale social restrictions had been implemented under the au- 
thority of the regional and national governments. A few weeks later, 
they became involved in hostilities again after Tri Rismaharini told the 
media that the increasing COVID-r9 cases in Surabaya were because 
many new patients in Surabaya hospitals had come from other towns 
in East Java. The two of them were engaged in conflict over two mobile 
polymerase chain reaction (PCR) test labs, which had been loaned from 
the Badan Penanggulangan Bencana Nasional (National Mitigation 
Disaster Agency) (Syambudi 2020). In early August 2020, the governor 
denied the mayor's claim of a decreasing number of COVID-19 cases 
in Surabaya. 

The political rivalry between these two leaders also affected the 
pandemic's management, especially in hospitals and other healthcare 
facilities. According to Donny,' a doctor at Surabaya's Dr Soetomo 
Hospital, many difficulties emerged in handling the COVID-19 pan- 
demic because of that rivalry (interview, 26 July 2020). The first and 
foremost problem, according to him, was that there was a lack of coor- 
dination between healthcare facilities managed by the municipality of 
Surabaya and those managed by the province of East Java. Dr Soetomo 
Hospital was the COVID-r9 referral centre in the Surabaya region op- 
erated by the province of East Java. As soon as the COVID-19 outbreak 
began in Surabaya, many new patients sent directly to this hospital 
from Surabaya's healthcare facilities bypassed national and regional 
handling procedures for COVID-19. As a result, the hospital became an 
epicentre for the virus's spread. The spokesman for Surabaya's disease 
task force publicly stated several times, however, that the situation in 
Surabaya was under control (Widianto and Beo da Costa 20202). 

The Ikatan Dokter Indonesia (Indonesian Medical Association) 
admitted that healthcare workers had felt overwhelmed by the high 
number of patients and increasing workloads due to the government's 
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pernicious management. Arguably, the world's highest rate of deaths 
of healthcare workers was in Indonesia (Barker, Walden, and Souisa 
2020). Many medics in Surabaya were reportedly infected by the virus. 
‘It’s like a vicious cycle, and the one blames another party and vice ver- 
sa. The municipal and provincial governments should work together to 
protect their people. We need gotong royong; Donny stressed to me. 
Again, there was another person who emphasised the importance of 
gotong royong, loosely translatable as communal or neighbourly help', 
to deal with the pandemic. 

People practise gotong royong in everyday life and communal activ- 
ities, from family celebrations such as weddings or engagements to the 
celebration of religious feasts and national days. It is also not uncom- 
mon for kampung people in urban areas like Surabaya to still practise 
gotong royong. The case of Cak Conk and his warkop has been the best 
example of how gotong royong has been relevant during the pandemic. 
In previous studies, scholars such as Bowen (1986), Guinness (1986), 
and Sullivan (1986) have argued that gotong royong is a construction 
from the state, rather than originally embedded in the Indonesian com- 
munity. Even though this kind of mutual assistance reflects genuine in- 
digenous notions of moral obligations and generalised reciprocity, it 
has been argued that it has been reworked by the state to become a 
cultural-ideological instrument for the mobilisation of village labour 
(Bowen 1986, pp.545-546). Suwignyo (2019, p.407) traced the initial 
concept of gotong royong to the Dutch colonial period and its fur- 
ther development under Japanese occupation and in post-independence 
Indonesia. According to his research, every government from the 1940s 
to the 1990s promoted gotong royong extensively as a signifier of col- 
lective identity. He concluded that gotong royong became a form of 
social engineering and an ingenious linguistic strategy by which elites 
orchestrated control over citizenship-making. 

Nevertheless, the aspirations of Cak Conk and Doctor Donny in 
Surabaya seemingly contradicted such scholarly arguments. Rather than 
the state promoting gotong royong, the people were urging their gov- 
ernment to act with gotong royong when facing troubled times during 
the pandemic. Or, can it be said that Cak Conk's initiative for gotong 
royong was only a particular case or even an exceptional phenomenon? 

A recent survey by LaporCOVID-r9 and the Social Resilience Lab 
at Nanyang Technological University showed that the majority of peo- 
ple in Surabaya tended to underestimate the risk of being infected by 
coronavirus. The economic and social situations also had a significant 
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impact on the lesser perception of risk (LaporCOVID-19 2020). Thus, 
the kampung people who worked as daily labourers or ran a small 
warung like Cak Conk contributed heavily to this lesser perception of 
risk. Another scholar in Surabaya, Windhu Purnomo, also stressed the 
similar argument that most of the people in Surabaya only prioritised 
their economic interests in the traditional market and public spaces 
(Larasati 2020). These arguments were in line with the state perspec- 
tive that often blamed people as a main cause of the high number of 
COVID-19 cases in Surabaya (Meilisa 2020). 

To get a broader picture and understand the situation in Surabaya, 
I am turning my attention to look at bottom-up responses from other 
kampungs. Despite many limitations during this time, I tried to con- 
duct fieldwork in online environments. I interviewed several kampung 
residents in Surabaya whom I had known before, including Cak Conk 
and Doctor Donny, via WhatsApp video calls. The first kampung I de- 
cided to scrutinise was Kampung Peneleh (see Figures 20.2 and 20.3). 
I have had a long and intensive relationship with the residents of this 
kampung for more than a decade. I have also been working as a local 
principal investigator for the Southeast Asian Neighbourhood Network 
(SEANNET) in Kampung Peneleh. I worked with several residents of 
Kampung Peneleh - including Obet, who assisted me with writing field 
notes from March to August 2020. 

In the early period of the outbreak, the kampung situation seemed 
to confirm the results of the LaporCOVID-r9 survey. There was a disa- 
greement within the kampung in the adoption of new health protocols. 
A group of youths in a neighbourhood association promoted new hy- 
gienic attitudes by spraying disinfectant gas throughout the kampung 
and surrounding areas. However, not everyone, including several elders 
in the kampung, agreed with their initiative. The situation quickly esca- 
lated to a physical conflict between a youth neighbourhood association 
and other groups in the kampung. Eventually, after several heads of 
Rukun Tetangga (RT; the Neighbourhood Associations) mediated, the 
conflict subsided. 

Perhaps one can quickly assess that the above situation displayed 
how many groups in the community resisted new health protocols. 
Nevertheless, the root of the dispute within Kampung Peneleh was not 
about resistance to health protocols after an outbreak. The first and 
foremost reason why many groups in Kampung Peneleh rejected the 
plan of fogging or spraying disinfectant was because this activity was 
fully sponsored by a political candidate who would be running in a 
mayoral election at the end of the year. This candidate was promoted 
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Figure 20.2. An entrance to Kampung Peneleh with notification 
banners to obey health protocols 
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aiil bersama dan Qiyamul Laily 
menunggu serta melihat situasi saat ir. A 
3. Semoga Allah swr. 
egere bera, AE iOng kita dari wabah pardemi covid 
en 
i. AN SS perhatian dan kerjasama nya disampaikan 
terima 
WASSALAMUALAIKUM wowe, 


PENGURUS TR MASUD Pene 


Source: Image taken by Obet on 13 May 2020. Reproduced with permission 
of the photographer. 


by the coalition of political parties who opposed the incumbent mayor 
from Surabaya. However, the heads of RT in Kampung Peneleh decided 
only to follow official protocols from the government. 
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Figure 20.3. Eid prayer in Kampung Peneleh during the pandemic 


Source: Image taken by Obet on 31 July 2020. Reproduced with permission 
of the photographer. 

Indeed, there was further resistance to obey new health protocols in 
Kampung Peneleh. Several kyai (Islamic leaders) and ustadz (Islamic 
teachers) refused a health protocol that requested the closure of the 
mosque until further notice. According to them, it was heretical to fear 
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the threat of a virus; all Muslims should only fear God. Moreover, the 
situation became more difficult because the first request from the gov- 
ernment coincided with Ramadan, a month full of fasting and praying 
for Muslims. There is a significant and historical mosque in Kampung 
Peneleh called Masjid Jamik (Grand Mosque). Before the COVID-19 
outbreak, this place was a centre of religious activities during Ramadan 
not only for people in Kampung Peneleh but also for people from sur- 
rounding neighbourhoods. As a consequence, the kyai and ustadz de- 
clined the request of the official health protocols. They were still doing 
many activities as they usually did in Ramadan before the pandemic. 

Later there was a circular letter dated 3 April 2020 from the Nahdlatul 
Ulama, the biggest Islamic organisation in Indonesia, in response to the 
COVID-r9 outbreak. They issued a decision to slow the spread of coro- 
navirus by avoiding any activities of meeting and gathering of Muslims 
in large numbers. It called for the implementation of worship during 
Ramadan, usually done together with the congregation in mosques or 
other praying halls, to be held at home. Other activities relating to the 
celebration of the Eid al-Fitr feast after Ramadan were also to defer to 
the provisions and policies of social restrictions and maintaining physi- 
cal distance as determined by the government's official health protocols 
(Surat Edaran PB Nahdlatul Ulama 2020). Likewise, Muhammadiyah, 
another prominent Islamic organisation in Indonesia, had released a 
similar statement several days earlier (Surat Edaran PP Muhammadiyah 
2020). Although these instructions were not directly implemented in 
Peneleh, the kyai and ustadz gradually started following it. Moreover, 
these figures also participated in promoting the government's instruc- 
tion for people to stay at home for Eid al-Fitr and not going back to 
their respective regions or mudik. They did it through gotong royong 
with other kampung residences, including those who professed other 
religions such as Christianity, Hinduism, and Confucianism.* 

Another case came from Kampung Pabean, where the biggest tradi- 
tional market in Surabaya is located. As expected by previously men- 
tioned scholars like Windhu Purnomo, indeed, many daily workers in 
that market were not obeying health protocols. However, it was only a 
slice of reality in the market and the kampung, and it was incomplete. 
Sahib, who was living in this kampung and was also a caretaker of the 
neighbourhood association there, told me another story. Together with 
the association, he always reminded everyone in the market and the 
neighbourhood to follow health protocols. In addition, they provided 
daily workers in the market with a free mask every day. Furthermore, 
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the neighbourhood association of Kampung Pabean was taking care 
of the poor people who became infected by the virus and were required 
to self-quarantine at home. They voluntarily supplied provisions to 
them during the quarantine: Sahib thus argued that ‘we should gotong 
royong to take care of ourselves’ (interview, 27 July 2020). 


Conclusions 


There were many bottom-up initiatives led by the people of Surabaya’s 
kampungs, but they have been neglected by most scholars. Instead of 
endorsing these people’s initiatives, some scholars have only painted the 
same picture as the state — a perspective that has seen people's lack of 
awareness as the leading cause of the increasing numbers of COVID-19 
cases in Surabaya. People like Cak Conk and the residents of Kampung 
Peneleh and Kampung Pabean have effectively incorporated the con- 
cept of gotong royong as a strategy to face the pandemic. They have 
urged and challenge the government, especially the municipality of 
Surabaya and the East Java provincial government, to set aside political 
enmity and use gotong royong to prevent further adverse effects from 
COVID-19. 

As Springer (2020, p.114) has stated, in this challenging moment, 
people can gather, depending not upon the state and the command of 
any authority but on their collectivity. As one could see in the people's 
gotong royong, collectivity was vital not only during this time but also 
for their future as urban dwellers and Indonesian citizens. However, 
Indonesia's crisis went from bad to worse. Indonesia failed to bring the 
pandemic under control after March 2020: as of December 2020, there 
were 563,680 confirmed cases and 17,479 confirmed fatalities, plus 
another nearly 70,000 suspected cases. It has had by far the most ex- 
tensive caseload and death toll in Southeast Asia, and the data showed 
that at the time of writing the situation was intensifying (Widianto and 
Beo da Costa 2020b). Following Harari’s (2020) argument, today's civ- 
ilisation faces an acute crisis, not only because of coronavirus but also 
because of the lack of trust among humans. People must trust science, 
and citizens need to trust public authorities. In addition to that, the 
state should show that its citizens can trust them. As with scientists, 
citizens, and public officials, trust and good faith prevail when people 
can rely on each other to uphold their commitments. Instead of requir- 
ing obedience, public authorities can appeal to common goals so that 
everyone can appreciate the needs that underlie a pledge or policy. 
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Notes 


1. I have changed the names of all informants except Cak Conk and his 
warkop. 


2. Indonesia's Ministry of Religion recognised Confucianism as one of six of- 
ficial religions in Indonesia. 
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21. Rewriting food insecurity narratives in 
Singapore 
Al Lim 


For many, the phenomenon of food insecurity can be reduced to a 
fundamental fear: what happens if I run out of food? People were 
made acutely aware of this fear at the start of the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic in early 2020, when supermarkets began to run out of essentials. 
In Singapore, I propose that this fear was rooted in the narrative of 
scarcity and accelerated by the pandemic's crisis rhetoric. It extended a 
scarcity narrative developed since Singapore's independence, being an 
island nation cut off from Malaysia that had to survive with limited 
resources. Concurrently, this built on the neo-Malthusian logic seen in 
the Green Revolution of food scarcity as the main framing of the prob- 
lem of hunger, instead of malnutrition and interconnected social issues. 
This way, the narrative obfuscated a more important statistic — 10.4% 
of Singapore's population was still food insecure in 2020 (Nagpaul, 
Sidhu, and Chen 2020). 

This chapter reframes Singapore's narrative of food insecurity away 
from a misapplied scarcity and securitisation lens, instead connecting 
food insecurity to the lived experience thereof. Engaging this challenge 
paves the way for key discussions about how food insecurity is not iso- 
lated but intersects with consumption and malnutrition through axes 
of inequality such as class, gender, climate, and race. Solely increasing 
food production has not been nor will be the solution to eradicating 
hunger, especially without attention to its wider social processes. This 
has vital implications for the current national strategy of ramping up 
food production and diversifying food sources. In the wake of the pan- 
demic, it has become even more vital to consider the heterogeneity of 
Singapore's social body to ensure future foodscape policy decisions do 
not reproduce existing inequalities. 
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Constructing the strategic myth of food insecurity 


Food insecurity is not food scarcity. Eradicating scarcity or having ex- 
cessive food supply does not mean that there is no food insecurity, as 
many may not receive food due to distribution channels, accessibility, 
or other confounding factors. So, why has this connection between in- 
security and scarcity been constructed or accepted in Singapore? One 
way to account for this is that the scarcity narrative has been built on 
two powerful logics: the historical trope of Singapore's scarcity thinking 
since its inception and the neo-Malthusian, Green Revolution rationale. 

Scarcity is ingrained in Singapore's ideology. The dominant narrative 
of scarcity and survival can be traced to modern Singapore's origins 
(Sadasivan 2014). It is common knowledge in Singapore that the coun- 
try began as a resource-scarce island that separated from Malaysia in 
the 1960s and, through a miraculous transformation, became a contem- 
porary economic powerhouse. Part of this involved the state-invoked 
strategy of militarisation to ensure political tranquillity through percep- 
tions of crises since the country's independence (Chong and Chan 2017, 
p.367; Tan 2001). The narrative legitimated drastic measures that the 
state needed to take, especially against those that might have seemed to 
come against it. Furthermore, crises stoke national sentiments. Consider 
how a government and population must do whatever it takes to ensure 
its success in an existential battle. Through the repeated invocation and 
naturalisation of scarcity-premised crises, this logic has remained dom- 
inant in contemporary Singaporean imaginaries. 

To be sure, Singapore is a small island city-state and its resource 
scarcity cannot be wholly dismissed, but what must be explored further 
is whether the scarcity narrative is still appropriate. Singapore’s posi- 
tion as a global city and top-ranked smart city, and its stellar economic 
profile, has placed the country in a radically different place from the 
1960s. The repeated strategy of invoking crises and the rationale of not 
having any natural resources has simplified a far more complex real- 
ity, a process that has served to enhance the state's political position. 
However, the use of the scarcity narrative in contemporary Singapore 
has faltered because it no longer stands for a corresponding reality, as 
the city does not face the same ‘scarcity’ that it did 60 years ago. 

Singapore's historical penchant for scarcity blends with the 
neo-Malthusian, Green Revolution narrative of scarcity, food produc- 
tion, and demographic constraints. Thomas Malthus (1798) is known 
for his theory that the geometric-ratio (exponential) increase of the 
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population would far exceed the arithmetic-ratio (linear) increase of 
food production, resulting in catastrophe when population outstrips 
food supply. The Malthusian link between population and food scarcity 
has been leveraged by proponents of the Green Revolution, claiming 
triumph over hunger and population woes through increased agricul- 
tural productivity. This connection was clearly stated when Norman 
Borlaug (1970) invoked the ‘Population Monster’ in his Nobel lecture, 
saying that the Green Revolution had only temporarily stemmed the 
tide against problems of human reproduction, where the scarcity of 
resource use remained the ultimate enemy. 

However, the link between scarcity and hunger has been socially 
constructed and tenuous. As Amartya Sen (1983, p.8) has written, the 
‘mesmerizing simplicity of focusing on the ratio of food to population 
has persistently played an obscuring role over centuries’. The empirical 
evidence supports this and exposes the failures of this logic. While food 
production increased after the Green Revolution’s implementation of 
‘miracle wheat’ from its initial phases in Mexico in the 19 50s, the num- 
ber of hungry people increased by more than 11% in the decades of the 
Green Revolution’s major advances (excluding China as an anomaly) 
(Rosset, Collins, and Lapp 2000). This finding questioned the success of 
the Green Revolution and challenged how increasing food supply and 
capacities do not necessarily reduce the problem of hunger and malnu- 
trition. Moreover, critics of the Green Revolution have pointed out that 
it was a set of misguided technologies forced on developing nations 
— a form of American cultural imperialism - that disrupted rural pat- 
terns, cultivated patterns of dependency for seeds and chemicals, and 
caused largescale environmental degradation (Beeman and Pritchard 
2001). While the Green Revolution has ended, its legacy has far from 
disappeared (Patel 2013). The notion of not having enough (food scar- 
city) during COVID-19 powerfully evoked and legitimated the need for 
increased food production, which has been the case for Singapore, de- 
spite little empirical support for the connection between food scarcity 
and hunger. 

The two narratives of scarcity from Singapore’s inception and the 
Green Revolution have combined to produce a strategic myth. This 
myth was not originally unfounded owing to strategic actions against 
material and resource constraints. Nevertheless, its continued usage 
has misapplied the logic of scarcity. The myth — an invocation of pres- 
ent-day food scarcity as food insecurity — no longer conformed to the 
reality of pandemic-era Singapore or the actions that it has legitimated, 
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such as the heavy focus on agricultural innovation. In other words, the 
scarcity rationale from the post-independence narrative did not fit its 
contemporary Singaporean context, and resulting actions of increasing 
technological production must be critically reconsidered. 


‘Security’ and COVID-19 as catalysts 


The securitisation discourse and effects from the COVID-19 pandemic 
also highlighted the urgency of food scarcity, amplifying this strategic 
myth. As a catalyst for this narrative, the ‘security’ aspect sharpened the 
need for apparent food production or diversifying food sources to ad- 
dress scarcity. The framing of securitisation relied on the construction 
of an external enemy, using the logic of survival, urgency, and defence 
as a necessary response to danger or risk (Sahu 2019). This enabled the 
actors responsible to undertake whatever means necessary to fight the 
problem. In other words, the discursive focus on external food security 
relied upon, as security expert Naraghi-Anderlini (2020) has claimed, 
the belief that the deities of national security can never be questioned. 

Ample evidence for securitising food security premised on addressing 
scarcity can be found in public discourse and reportage of COVID-19 
and food insecurity in Singapore. It was imperative to ‘secure a supply 
of safe food for Singapore’, according to the Singapore Food Agency 
(2019). This was reinforced by Minister of Trade and Industry Chan 
Chun Sing (2020) expressing how Singapore should not ‘comprise our 
ability to secure such supplies from other sources by revealing our na- 
tional stockpile’. Historically, Singapore had been ‘buttressing’ its food 
security for decades (Ng 2020), and it had now become ‘every indi- 
vidual's fight" to maintain it (Tan 2020). The discursive repetition of 
securitised terms like ‘security’, ‘fighting’, ‘buttressing’, and ‘stockpiling’ 
framed Singapore’s need to secure its food supply using military termi- 
nology. They became part of the country’s naturalised and necessary 
discursive response to the pandemic. 

The rhetoric of securitisation, along with uncertainty in the time of 
COVID-19, complemented a set of strategic acts by the government. 
The Singaporean state adopted numerous measures to assuage public 
fears, such as Minister of Trade and Industry Chan Chun Sing post- 
ing pictures of 300,000 eggs arriving in March 2020. This emphasised 
the resilience of stockpiling strategies by national supermarket NTUC 
FairPrice, which avoided volatile price fluctuations and shortages. To 
further clarify what went on at the start of the pandemic, the state 
published an article that claimed that Singapore’s food supply was 
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never really at any risk and that it was an inter-agency effort between 
the Singapore Food Agency, the Ministry of Trade and Industry, 
Enterprise Singapore, and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to ensure 
agri-trade was maintained through diverse and resilient mechanisms 
(Government of Singapore 2020). These public announcements com- 
plemented the Agri-Food and Veterinary Authority of Singapore's 
(2013) food security roadmap, which primarily focused on diversifying 
sources of imports, investing abroad, developing industry, producing 
locally, and stockpiling. The COVID-19 pandemic resulted in an accel- 
eration and expansion of these long-term plans for securitisation, as 
the state narrative remained resolute in its defence against food scarcity 
through a security modality. 


What about lived food insecurities? 


What the strategic myth and scarcity narratives missed was how food 
insecurity is a lived experience of hunger and malnutrition. It has been 
apparent that inequality exists in Singapore (Teo 2017a). Specifically, 
inequality in domestic food consumption and security existed prior to 
COVID-19. Based on the definition of food security in the World Food 
Summit (1996), all people at all times should have access to sufficient, 
safe, and nutritious foods to meet their dietary needs and food pref- 
erences for an active and healthy life.» This was the working defini- 
tion that the nationally representative survey of the Lien Centre for 
Social Innovation (LCSI) used, and the results indicated that 10.4% 
of Singaporean and permanent resident (PR) households had been se- 
verely (3.5%) or moderately (6.9%) food insecure in the previous 12 
months (Nagpaul, Sidhu, and Chen 2020). 

These statistics were pre-pandemic, and COVID-19 undoubtedly 
worsened them. Many of those who were food insecure lived in one- or 
two-room flats, and only 22% of food-insecure households were seeking 
support, due to social stigmatisation (Nagpaul, Sidhu, and Chen 2020). 
The pandemic's effects of lockdowns, economic and financial precarity, 
cabin fever, and compounding stresses increased the intensity and num- 
ber of households facing food insecurity. Little representative data was 
available on the long-drawn-out effects of the pandemic, though social 
isolation served to reinforce the very boundaries preventing food-in- 
secure households from reaching out in the first place. Therefore, the 
domestic portrayal of food insecurity, where not all people have access 
to adequate food at all times, was rendered less visible by the strategic 
myth of scarcity. 
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The lived experience of food insecurity has also been fundamentally 
a question of health. Adverse health outcomes due to food insecurity 
have long been documented, affecting cognitive performance and be- 
ing linked to higher risks of depression, anxiety, and cardiovascular 
risks such as hypertension and diabetes (Gundersen and Ziliak 2015; 
Seligman, Laraia, and Kushel 2011). The reduction in the comprehen- 
sive dietary requirements of food insecurity added to existing physical 
and mental health burdens from the pandemic. 

These health tolls have also been unevenly distributed throughout 
the population along lines of inequality. The strategic myth has homog- 
enised the population as benefiting wholesale from improved food pro- 
duction but has done little to unpack the disadvantages and other myths 
along axial intersections such as class and the climate disaster, as well 
as citizenship, gender, and race (Dutta 2015; Teo 2017a; Teo 2017b). 


A new narrative of food insecurity 


As a direct response to COVID-19, food production capacities ramped 
up, with urban farms becoming popular in the country. The increase 
in productive capacities was part of efforts to increase the domestic 
production of Singapore’s nutritional needs from 10% to 30% by 
2030 (Teng 2020). This goal, along with the state’s diversification strat- 
egies, was driven by the notion of scarcity and running out of food. To 
write against the strategic myth of food-insecurity-as-scarcity became 
an important endeavour, raising the critical question of: food security 
for whom? 

Singapore does not need another Green Revolution and more scarci- 
ty thinking; food insecurity is not a simple, technocratic fix of produc- 
tion and supply. Addressing the problem of food insecurity must simul- 
taneously account for its interconnected social processes, distribution 
channels, and the people consuming the food. Distributive channels 
and the ‘who’ can be illuminated by connecting it to community initia- 
tives such as Eat for Good, Food from the Heart, and Foodbank’s Feed 
the City. They continued to alleviate food insecurity during the lock- 
down and provided for families in need while supporting local busi- 
nesses, and they should help to shape directions for addressing national 
food insecurity as vital stakeholders. 

Better health and well-being outcomes for citizens during and be- 
yond COVID-r9 are at stake. The pandemic thus played an expository 
role, bringing into sharp relief and exacerbating social inequalities like 
extant food security, as well as powerful ideologies like the scarcity 
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narrative that undergird policy decisions. Considering the impact of the 
scarcity narrative, what narratives can Singapore rewrite? Indeed, with 
the series of wicked problems currently facing the island nation, what 
narratives must Singapore rewrite? For example, what happens if there 
is a shift from scarcity to frugality? Both acknowledge resource limits. 
Where the former evokes anxiety around the possibility of running out 
of resources, implying the need to securitise, the latter generates less 
anxiety while still maintaining the need for a more circumspect man- 
agement of resources. This way, Singapore can mitigate the reproduc- 
tion of mistakes that technology-as-salvation and neo-Malthusianism 
have wrought while creating more equitable foodways. Moreover, this 
chapter posits that being the ‘top’ in the world does not mean being free 
of problems, and other cities can undertake similar exercises to reflect 
on their own strategic myths, extant social inequalities, and the series 
of wider processes that the pandemic painfully exposed. Thus, to chal- 
lenge inherited myths is also to enact more caring and careful modes of 
policymaking. 


Notes 


1. The statistic was released in a nationally representative survey by the Lien 
Centre for Social Innovation (LCSI) in August 2020, uncovering the hidden 
pockets of food insecurity in what the Economist Intelligence Unit (2019) had 
ranked as the most food-secure country in the world. 


2. Compare this definition with how the Economist Intelligence Unit's (2019) 
ranked Singapore top in food security. The latter's three evaluative measures 
—- affordability, availability, and quality and safety — are external components 
that pay little attention to the lived experiences of food insecurity. These in- 
dicators measure how resistant Singapore's food supply chain is to shocks, 
whether consumers have a wide variety of food to purchase at stable prices, 
and if the nutritional quality and safety of food are relatively high. The meas- 
ures are determined by external factors such as economic tariffs, the amount 
invested in research and development, and the diversification of foods. While 
important, the definition can be integrated with a more expansive understand- 
ing of food security using the World Food Summit’s definition. 
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22. Happiness-sharing pantries and the 'easing 
of hunger for the needy' in Thailand 
Thanapat Chatinakrob 


The COVID-19 pandemic directly affected the Thai economy and its 
growth projections, as Thailand was one of the first countries with 
cases (WHO 2020). The Thai economy, which relied on global trade, 
shrank by at least 5% in 2020 (World Bank 2020, p.4; USDA Foreign 
Agricultural Service 2020, pp.2-6). From March 2020, the service sec- 
tor also faced a sharp decline in tourism and other related industries, 
such as transportation, accommodation, and food service activities. It 
accounted for approximately 15% of GDP (World Bank 2020, pp.8- 
11). Household welfare was likely to be more severely affected by the 
pandemic. The number of households living below US$5.50 per day 
doubled, from 4.7 million in the first quarter of 2020 to an estimated 
9.7 million in the second quarter of 2020 (World Bank 2020, pp.26- 
28). The Thai government came up with strategic preparedness and re- 
sponse plans (WHO 2020, pp.1-3) to tackle the pandemic and provide 
compensation for its people, but they were not adequate. Fortunately, 
several community-based initiatives arose as a bottom-up approach in 
challenging the pandemic. A key part of these stories in Thailand was a 
campaign called ‘happiness-sharing pantries’. 

This chapter introduces community-led food-sharing initiatives in 
response to COVID-r9 in Thailand through the happiness-sharing pan- 
tries campaign. It also analyses the operation and the effectiveness of 
this campaign, which was run by charities and local communities in 
Thailand. It is believed that the campaign not only contributed to the 
well-being of the needy during the pandemic but also revealed prob- 
lems with social welfare structures and the social protection system in 
the country. 
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The happiness-sharing pantries campaign 


In March 2020, the happiness-sharing pantries campaign was intro- 
duced by the local community in Bangkok (Little Brick Group 2020). 
It began with the simple idea that people in the community could 
share food, daily necessities, or even medicines with those who needed 
them. The pantry used in this campaign was a common pantry or cup- 
board that almost every house in Thailand already had. The work of 
happiness-sharing pantries was also uncomplicated. Community mem- 
bers would place donations in a roadside cupboard, and people who 
were in need would take an appropriate amount of what they need- 
ed. It was suggested that people who obtained food would feel happy 
and people who donated them would feel the same (Thai News Service 
Group 2020). 

It started from only five model pantries located at different places 
in Bangkok. This campaign aimed to alleviate the economic effects of 
the COVID-19 pandemic. At first, people believed that this campaign 
would not work, as the social structure of Thailand differs from other 
countries (Little Brick Group 2020). There was also a survey conducted 
by the Little Brick Group (2020) showing that no one would put free 
food in the pantries. Two weeks after the beginning of the campaign, 
however, the pantries were still in their original places and thus re- 
ceived substantial attention (Thai News Service Group 2020). The pan- 
tries were widely accepted and then increased in number throughout 
Thailand. Government agencies responded positively to the campaign 
and placed additional cupboards at the entrances of their offices (Thai 
News Service Group 2020). Temples, police stations, military camps, 
hospitals, local markets, and some supermarkets also joined the 
campaign (Thai News Service Group 2020). At the end of 2020, every 
province in Thailand had pantries, with most in urban areas and small- 
er numbers in rural provinces. There were more than 300 official pan- 
tries in Bangkok, more than roo official pantries in Phuket, and more 
than 50 official pantries in Chonburi (Pattaya), with the total number 
of official pantries reaching more than 1,400 (Little Brick Group 2020). 
Table 22.1 lists the approximate number of pantries in each province 
of Thailand. 

Why did the happiness-sharing pantries campaign work in Thailand? 
At least three key players contributed to this campaign: charities, local 
communities, and the government. No official source confirmed where 
the happiness-sharing pantries campaign originated, but one of the 
most likely sources was a group of 20 people named ‘Happiness-Sharing 
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Table 22.1. The approximate number of happiness-sharing pantries in 
each province of Thailand, as at 30 December 2020 


Region Number of happiness-sharing pantries 
Central (including Bangkok) 692 
Northern 157 
North-eastern 142 
Eastern I30 
Western 68 
Southern 283 
Total 1,472 


Source: Happiness-Sharing Pantries by Little Brick Group (2020). 


Pantries by the Little Brick Group’, which was inspired by the ‘Little 
Free Pantry’ launched by Jessica McClard in the United States (Little 
Brick Group 2020). The Little Brick Group first installed five mod- 
el pantries at different places in Bangkok. Even though the types and 
characteristics of the pantries had no formal standard, they had to re- 
sist heat and rain. They also required, if possible, a cover to prevent 
bugs or other animals from getting inside, as well as an accompanying 
sign that specified their purpose (Little Brick Group 2020). The pantries 
also needed to be noticeable and placed at accessible locations such as 
markets, public transportation stops, government service offices, and 
any other easily reachable community spaces. 

The campaign was genuinely a local, bottom-up initiative. At the 
very first stage, the campaign was initiated by local communities; no 
government agency contributed to it. Every pantry nationwide was a 
locally based initiative. Local communities maintained this campaign 
by promoting feelings of shared ownership (Little Brick Group 2020). 
Even though each pantry technically belonged to a person in the com- 
munity and someone had to be responsible for its installation, com- 
munities tried to build a consensus that everyone was an owner of the 
pantry, thus promoting a sense of shared ownership (Little Brick Group 
2020). Feelings of shared ownership, sometimes called a sense of com- 
munity ownership, require the participation of local communities in 
making decisions at every stage of the process (Bowen 2005, pp.78-86; 
Lachapelle 2008, pp.53-55). The feeling of shared ownership of hap- 
piness-sharing pantries in Thai local communities was promoted in the 
same way (Gingerella 2020; Thai News Service Group 2020): it became 
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a community event to take part in caring for the pantry, including filling 
up and taking out the right amount of food. 

Setting up any instalments along the roadside in Thailand, however, 
needs official permission from the local authorities. Any pantry donor 
had to ask for permission from the relevant local authority in order 
to abide by the law, namely Section 39 of the Act on the Maintenance 
of the Cleanliness and Orderliness of the Country, B.E. 2535 (1992). 
This Act made it mandatory to request permission for any actions that 
might affect public places, such as installing a happiness-sharing pan- 
try. Submitting such a request drew the attention of local authorities, 
especially police officers. They recognised the existence of the pan- 
tries, however, and even supported the regularity and orderliness of 
the pantries (Thai News Service Group 2020). For example, many cen- 
tral administration offices — such as the Ministry of Culture and the 
Department of Rural Roads - and provincial administration offices — 
such as the provincial governor of Phra Nakhon Si Ayutthaya, Chiang 
Mai Administration, Chachoengsao City Municipality, and Phetchabun 
Local Administrative Office — joined the campaign by installing pan- 
tries in their own areas. 

After the Centre for COVID-19 Situation Administration of Thailand 
(CCSA) announced the easing of Phase 5 restrictions from 1 July 2020 
(National News Bureau of Thailand 2020), most business operations 
reopened, and the pantry scheme seemed to become less of a priority. 
People rarely donated food, and some pantries were abandoned. A civil 
society organisation called the PunSook (Happiness-Sharing) Society, 
however, was formed to coordinate and sustain the campaign (PunSook 
Society 2020). This permanent organisation was also supported by 
many governmental and non-governmental agencies, including the 
Digital Economy Promotion Agency, the Federation of Thai Industries, 
the State Railway of Thailand, the Transport Co., Ltd., and the Board 
of Trade of Thailand (PunSook Society 2020). Therefore, the PunSook 
Society could sustainably act as an agent between donors and the needy 
in the post- COVID-r19 era. 

The COVID-r9 situation in Thailand seemed to be under control 
between July and December 2020, with no new cases. There were new 
clusters, however, after outbreaks in several provinces, including Samut 
Sakhon, Rayong, and Chonburi, in late December 2020 and April 
2021. This resurgence of new clusters led to the reintroduction of the 
happiness-sharing pantries campaign to local communities in Thailand. 
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Social impacts 


Whether there was a COVID-19 outbreak or not, the existence of hap- 
piness-sharing pantries for the distribution of foods to the needy could 
decrease economic and social disparities in Thai communities. The pan- 
tries require neither minimum nor maximum donations, as the idea of 
the pantries comes from only sharing small portions of leftover food in 
any household's kitchen that could be shared with others (Little Brick 
Group 2020). 

Several scholars have realised that the pantries reflect the structural 
problems of social welfare and the social security system in Thailand 
(Ariyapruchya et al. 2020; Nattaya 2020). Although the campaign in- 
tended to help people who were economically affected by the pandem- 
ic, chaos still raged in the community: some groups of people tried to 
take excessive amounts of supplies out of the pantries. As a result, those 
people were seen as selfish. On the other hand, this problem remained 
only somewhat controversial. Some critics believed that donors should 
give without worrying about what recipients would take, which was 
more or less what they did. 

The scramble for donated items from the pantries exposed social 
welfare problems in Thai society. This has been called ‘the gleaning wel- 
fare system": people must mainly be responsible for themselves primar- 
ily, and the government would provide only partial assistance since it 
does not view social welfare as a system for achieving the equity of all 
citizens. Therefore, the burden of ensuring social security must be borne 
by the people, who consequently tried to collect as much of the dona- 
tions as possible to survive, as they did not know whether there would 
be donations left if they came to the pantries the next day. Interestingly, 
many experts believe that such behaviour was displayed not only by the 
poor but by people of all socio-economic classes owing to inequality 
(Ariyapruchya et al. 2020). 

Furthermore, scrambling for donations likely occurred most often 
in communities where resources were not distributed evenly and fairly 
and people did not believe that government aid mechanisms were ef- 
fective enough (Ariyapruchya et al. 2020). Therefore, if the government 
had a mechanism that could assure that people would be able to live 
well at a basic level, these people would only need to worry about tak- 
ing just enough donated items from the pantries for that day such that, 
if they needed more the following day, they could simply visit again to 
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pick up more items. Scrambling for donations might then be reduced. 
Otherwise, if they were unsure whether there would be enough dona- 
tions the next day, they would naturally choose to stockpile. Hence, 
such behaviours might have derived from the structural social welfare 
problems that forced them to struggle for survival. 

Moreover, the existence of the pantries also demonstrated the abil- 
ity of people in communities to express their social responsibilities 
(Ariyapruchya et al. 2020). Many times, people chose not to follow 
society’s rules because of their financial and social status. Whenever 
people were insecure, they were unable to exercise their social responsi- 
bility. Proper picking of donated items thus could not happen. In addi- 
tion, this could occur in societies with high inequality, especially where 
the poor are deprived of social rights: whenever these people saw an 
opportunity to take advantage of donations, they would take it. 

It must then be asked whether the happiness-sharing pantries were 
suitable for Thai society or for solving the problem of hunger for the 
poor in Thailand. Supporting one another is a common practice in Thai 
society, and the pantries were a means of solving the problems at hand 
in helping the needy. It has been observed, however, that the existence 
of pantries might not have been suitable for the Thai social structure. 
Even though there were still many pantries in Thailand by the end of 
2020, people in communities had already reduced their interest con- 
siderably, which might have been because the campaign originated in 
the United States and European countries, where welfare systems were 
highly developed. In those contexts, the target groups of the pantries 
were homeless people or immigrants who did not have access to the 
social welfare system. In addition, the pantries did not facilitate inter- 
personal communication, which prevented donors and recipients from 
knowing each other, resulting in fear of lower social classes. Thai socie- 
ty became a society in which people wanted to help each other but did 
not help to achieve equality for the poor. It was only temporary help, 
which did not lead to any long-term solutions. More seriously, if people 
felt that the existence of the pantries could enable them to live in this 
kind of community, they would not fight for more important things 
like universal welfare. The participation of the government in solving 
problems, such as setting up cameras, arranging staff to guard the pan- 
tries, and instituting rules for taking things out of the pantries, led to 
an additional problem: preventing community learning because peo- 
ple participated as if they were being forced to comply. People became 
more organised owing to fear but did not learn new behaviours. The 
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government should instead be involved in other duties, such as making 
the welfare system more accessible. As for the care of the pantries, this 
should be left to the community. 

The happiness-sharing pantries thus seemed to be another weapon 
to challenge not only the COVID-19 pandemic but also economic and 
social disparities in Thai communities. 


Conclusion 


The community-led food and happiness-sharing initiative in Thailand 
was a mechanism that charities and local communities ran in response 
to COVID-ro. It started from five model pantries and increased in 
number, reaching more than 1,400 pantries in Thailand. This campaign 
worked because of the contributions of charities, local communities, 
and the government. The existence of the pantries, however, reflected 
structural problems of social welfare and the social security system in 
Thailand. Communities faced scrambles for food because of the uncer- 
tainty, unfairness, and inequality of the welfare system. Therefore, the 
campaign seemed to help the needy during the pandemic, but only for 
a limited period of time, as it did not solve the underlying problems of 
Thailand's social welfare structures. 
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23. Being-in-common and food relief networks 
in Metro Manila, the Philippines 


Tessa Maria Guazon 


In this chapter, I reflect on mutual aid networks in the Philippines dur- 
ing the COVID-19 pandemic, focusing on food relief platforms that 
were mobilised in the early days of Metro Manila's lockdown in 2020. 
While mutual aid is commonly understood through the Filipino notion 
of bayaniban (helping each other in times of need), the COVID-19 pan- 
demic shed light on new structures of aid, most of which were greatly 
bolstered by social media platforms. I explore new articulations of what 
is commonly understood as bayaniban, an often-romanticised aspect 
of Filipino identity that has been routinely deployed by the Philippine 
national government in its aid rhetoric during national emergencies. 
Crises result in altered ways of life. These resulting changes can be 
understood in the context of ‘communities of sense’, whereby a com- 
munity ‘recognises a contingent and non-essential manner of being to- 
gether’ (Hinderliter et al. 2009, p.2). This ‘contingent being together’ is 
often the outcome of events that, as Jacques Ranciére (2009, p.31) has 
claimed, ‘frame a being-in-common’, a mode of togetherness or collec- 
tivity that is simultaneously palpable and political. 

The COVID-19 pandemic greatly affected food and livelihood secu- 
rity in the Philippines, with daily wage earners the most gravely affect- 
ed. To elucidate ways of being together, I refer to my experience with 
women who had served as partners on a research project on neigh- 
bourhoods in Metro Manila. Before the pandemic, our women partners 
relied on meagre earnings from odd jobs on the streets of Escolta and 
adjoining areas. Lockdown and ensuing curfews made it impossible 
for them to continue earning their keep. A faulty public health system, 
the slow roll-out of assistance from the national government, and a 
crackdown on citizen-led initiatives greatly hampered the provision of 
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assistance and aid to the majority of Filipinos. Food relief networks, in- 
cluding community kitchens and community pantries, provided imme- 
diate relief to many in need. These initiatives ensured readily available 
assistance, and, because they were initiated at the grass roots, they were 
less burdened by bureaucratic processes. 

The next paragraphs provide an overview of how the pandemic af- 
fected food supplies and aid provision in the Philippines in light of the 
national government's response to the public health crisis. These con- 
textualise the necessity of citizen-led food relief initiatives. The latter 
part of the chapter draws heavily from participatory fieldwork for our 
neighbourhood research project. They reflect on how social ties and 
relations of togetherness are formed during situations of crisis. 

COVID-r19 cases in the Philippines surged in the early weeks of March 
2021, with more than 5,000 active cases recorded daily (Department 
of Health 2021). A projection from OCTA Research suggested the 
numbers could rise to 11,000 new cases per day, which was an omi- 
nous sign for the economy (CNN Philippines 2021). Rising cases of 
COVID-r9 infections posed a threat to people's sense of security, specif- 
ically with regard to their livelihoods and the provision of basic needs. 
In interviews aired on both television and radio in 2020, daily wage 
earners said they would rather leave their homes and brave the virus 
than die of hunger (Talabong and Gavilan 2020). The national gov- 
ernment's task force, together with local government officials, swayed 
back and forth in the precarious dance of halting the rise of COVID-19 
cases through movement restrictions and fully opening the economy to 
provide jobs. 

Filipinos’ sense of security was further threatened by the national 
government's response to the pandemic. The Philippines was placed un- 
der a longer lockdown than other countries in the region, rivalling even 
that of Wuhan province in China, where the first cases of COVID-19 
were thought to have emerged. While the government was slow to close 
the Philippines' borders to travellers from nations with widespread out- 
breaks, it was quick to deploy its military and police forces to patrol the 
streets during lockdown. Philippine president Rodrigo Duterte declared 
a public health emergency on 8 March 2020, and a lockdown took ef- 
fect in Metro Manila and the rest of the island of Luzon on 16 March. 
Metro Manila and cities across the archipelago were placed under var- 
ying degrees of quarantine: community quarantine, enhanced commu- 
nity quarantine (ECQ), and modified enhanced community quarantine 
(MECQ). A prolonged city-wide lockdown would inevitably cripple 
the economy, as it would hinder workers' ability to commute a long 
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distance to work. The so-called ‘granular’ or zone-specific lockdowns 
implemented in 2021 seemed ineffectual in stemming the rise of active 
COVID-r9 cases.' 

With Proclamation No. 1021, Duterte declared the country would 
be under a year-long state of calamity from 13 September 2020 until 12 
September 2021 (Aurelio 2020). According to the president, extending 
the state of calamity would ‘afford the national government as well as 
local government units ample latitude to continue utilising appropri- 
ate funds, including the quick response fund' in their response to the 
public health crisis. The president was also granted special powers to 
reapportion the 2020 national budget through the Bayanihan to Heal 
as One Act. The proposed 2021 budget of 4.5 trillion Philippine pesos 
was meant to bolster government response to the public health crisis 
(CNN Philippines 2021). 


A lockdown of draconian proportions 


The government's response to the crisis was continuously marred by 
other equally worrying developments, including the misappropria- 
tion of funds by officials of the state-run health insurer Philippine 
Health Insurance Corporation (PhilHealth) (Luci-Atienza 2020); the 
non-renewal of the franchise and subsequent closure of the largest me- 
dia company in the country, ABS-CBN (IFJ 2020); the continuing spate 
of activist killings and the arrest of citizens protesting the government's 
feeble response to the pandemic; and restrictions imposed on individu- 
als and local media critical of the government.’ Filipinos grappled with 
the startling figures of rising COVID-r9 cases in the country, the stag- 
gering loans the government amassed in 2020, and the great numbers 
of poor people who continued to face hunger during the pandemic. 

Official statistics from 2018 placed poverty incidence in the 
Philippines at 16.7%, translating to 17,000,000 poor Filipinos (PSA 
2020, p.ii). Furthermore, 12.1% of Filipino families did not have suf- 
ficient income to buy minimum basic needs, including both food and 
non-food needs (PSA 2020, p.ii). The National Capital Region (NCR) 
was recorded as having the lowest poverty incidence among families, 
while the Autonomous Region in Muslim Mindanao (ARMM) had the 
highest poverty incidence. Secretary of Agriculture William Dar assured 
Filipinos there was adequate food supply until the end of 2021 despite 
restrictions on mobility (Miraflor 2021). The secretary remained over- 
ly optimistic, confident in his projection of a 2.5% growth rate even 
though the price of goods continued to soar. 
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The Inter-Agency Task Force (IATF) on the COVID-19 pandemic 
also instituted a government programme focused on a national food 
policy, Zero Hunger 2021, led by cabinet secretary Karlo Nograles. 
The Philippines’ National Food Policy was launched in October 2020.3 
It endorsed a *whole-of-nation' approach to eradicating hunger. The 
Department of Agriculture partnered with the IATF in bringing forward 
the key policies of the National Food Policy programme, including 
‘Agriculture 4.0’, which aimed for a ‘smarter and more efficient industry’. 
The Zero Hunger task force cites among its accomplishments the crea- 
tion of the Enhanced Partnership Against Hunger and Poverty, the insti- 
tutionalisation of the Zero Hunger programme guidelines, the airing of 
the webinar series Kasapatan at Ugnayan ng Mamamayan sa Akmang 
Pagkain at Nutrisyon (KUMAIN), the Feeding Programs Initiative 
for the First tooo Days of Life, the launch of Pilipinas Kontra Gutom, 
and the draft of the proposed Philippine Multi-Sectoral Nutrition 
Project for the World Bank (Department of Education 2020).^ Despite 
government pronouncements and the recent institutionalisation of the 
National Food Policy programme, many Filipino families remained im- 
poverished. Food prices continued to rise, with an estimated increase 
of 6.7% year-on-year as of February 2021, the highest recorded food 
inflation since December 2018 (Trading Economics 2021). 

The pandemic also brought about an unprecedented loss of liveli- 
hoods, with informal workers and daily wage earners suffering greatly. 
The impact of the city-wide lockdown and the government's slow re- 
sponse to curbing COVID-r9 cases and the provision of aid was strong- 
ly felt by millions of poor Filipinos. This situation was greatly reflected 
in the life situations of our women research partners in the Southeast 
Asia Neighbourhoods Network (SEANNET) project, who lived on the 
streets of Escolta, Manila, and whose struggles to make a living were 
magnified a thousandfold during the pandemic. I turn to their experi- 
ences in the following section. 


Survival on the streets of Manila 


Together with artists Alma Quinto and Nathalie Dagmang, I worked 
closely with our women partners on the Manila case study for the 
SEANNET research project. The Manila share of the project explored 
the links between art and urban development. We were keen to un- 
derstand how arts and culture had been enfolded in urban redevelop- 
ment programmes and in processes of gentrification. We also wanted to 
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Figure 23.1. Escolta street party, revellers congregate in front of the 
historic First United Building, 2017 


Source: Photograph by the author. 


employ the methods and approaches of the visual arts to understand 
how processes of urban development marginalise and disenfranchise 
poor and itinerant communities. Often, art collectives, cultural pro- 
jects, and residency programmes are benignly subsumed into gentrifi- 
cation processes, but there are also approaches that utilise the arts as a 
means for disadvantaged communities to be heard. We worked with a 
core group of six women who lived on the streets of Escolta. They were 
third- and fourth-generation street dwellers and made a living from in- 
formal jobs. We were interested to know how informal settlers adapted 
to changes in the urban fabric. The social ties these women developed 
with each other were instrumental to their survival on Manila's streets. 
We wanted to know how neighbourly attitudes helped them survive the 
hardships of life on the streets. 

Escolta used to be a thriving commercial street, linking the River 
Pasig to both the walled city, Intramuros, and thriving Binondo, 
Manila's Chinatown. Manila flourished as a port city thanks to the gal- 
leon trade in the 17th and 18th centuries, and even then Escolta housed 
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warehouses and bodegas for commercial goods. Manila was heavily 
bombed under Japanese occupation in World War II, and Escolta 
fell into ruins. It had a brief revival in the 1950s and 1960s but be- 
came derelict by the 1970s, when the city of Manila was overshadowed 
by rising commercial districts elsewhere in Metro Manila, including 
Quezon City to the north and Makati to the south. The local govern- 
ment of Manila regarded Escolta as a crucial commercial development 
corridor. The late 1990s thus saw efforts to revitalise the area. There 
were campaigns to conserve and reuse historic buildings in the area. 
There were also plans in the early 2000s for Escolta to adopt a mixed- 
use development plan, which did not materialise. In the mid-2000s, 
Escolta and other areas in Metro Manila saw a revival through art and 
cultural events, trendy shops, hip coffee bars and restaurants, bazaars, 
and street parties. In Escolta, these events or happenings were centred 
on the historic First United Building, which housed spaces for creatives 
and start-up businesses, including 98B, an arts initiative that was at 
the forefront of these projects. These events attracted many visitors to 
Escolta, mostly young people who lived in other parts of sprawling 
Metro Manila. 

Our women partners made a living by selling candies, instant noo- 
dles, and packed-for-retail food items. Two of them ferried passengers 
across Escolta, Quiapo, and Binondo in their pedicabs. Sol, a busker, 
also had a thriving makeshift store under a bank's awning, where she 
and her son had sheltered for years. Brenda and Susan made a living by 
selling fruits, drinks, and peanuts. These earnings were augmented 
by their partners' and children's wages. Escolta vendors relied heavily on 
their suki, or regular customers, for daily earnings, averaging between 
150 and 300 Philippine pesos (around US$3 or £2 to around US$6 or 
£4) on a good day. We witnessed many transitions in their lives in the 
years we worked with them (i.e. 2017 to 2020). Two moved into rented 
spaces, which, though still makeshift, were a significant departure from 
living inside a pedicab or on the streets. One lost a child and found a 
new partner; another had her son's kidney stones surgically removed; 
and another's husband recovered from a lingering lung illness. They de- 
scribed their life on the streets as ‘pamamangketa’, a means of survival 
and a manner of reciprocity that allowed them to live through every- 
day hardships. During our often-compelling sessions, they described 
the difficulties they faced every day, but they would always claim there 
was a way to live together and ‘be in common’: to be with another, to 
feel each other's pain, and to empathise with each other. They cited 
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attributes such as ‘maabilidad’, ‘maparaan’, and ‘madiskarte’ (creative 
and resourceful), as well as ‘magaling makisama’, ‘marunong makisa- 
ma’, ‘may malasakit’ (to be able to relate well with one another, to feel 
for each other). These life skills entailed close observation, creativity, 
interdependence, and shared concern. 

In the summer of 2018, we conducted a cookout and personal his- 
tory workshop with our women partners. The workshop components, 
designed by artist Nathalie Dagmang, started with a trip to Divisoria 
Market to buy ingredients, followed by cooking together and sharing 
a meal with our women partners and their children. Our women part- 
ners were responsible for convening the participants and arranging our 
transportation to and from the market and the workshop venue. After 
our shared lunch, we had a personal history session where our women 
partners connected life events with historical and day-to-day events in 
Escolta and the adjoining areas of Quiapo and Binondo. It was inter- 
esting to note that the women emphatically mentioned how much they 
missed cooking their meals, which they could not do because they lived 
in the discreet spots and corners of Escolta Street. The ability to provide 
meals was a primary concern for our women partners. 


Figure 23.2. Shared lunch during our structured cookout at a rented 
upper floor of a cafeteria in Escolta, May 2018 
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Figure 23.3. Timeline workshop with our women partners, May 2018 


Source: Photograph by Eric Guazon. 


Restrictive pandemic policies 


In March 2020, the Philippine National Police made 41,000 arrests 
for violations of enhanced community quarantine (ECQ) regulations 
(Castafieda 2020). The situation was widespread, with a host of infor- 
mal workers and daily wage earners severely affected by the lockdown 
and curfews in Metro Manila. Fear and distrust of local police were 
prevalent among informal settler communities. Similar concerns often 
came up in discussions with our women partners: recollections of when 
belongings were carted off during raids; when children were brought 
by Department of Public Services personnel to holding centres like 
Boys Town; and how livelihoods were greatly dependent on illegal fees 
or butaw. 

While the National Food Policy had been institutionalised and in- 
augurated, food provision and food security were matters not eas- 
ily resolved by the government, especially during lockdown. On 1 
April 2020, residents from Quezon City's Sitio San Roque, one of the 
Philippines' largest informal settlements, were violently dispersed, with 
21 of the protesters arrested by city police.’ They demanded the imme- 
diate release of food aid from the local government (CNN Philippines 
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2020). Police, on the other hand, claimed residents had violated 
restrictions on public gatherings by staging a protest without a permit. 
Six jeepney drivers were likewise jailed on 2 June 2020 in Caloocan 
(Aspinwall 2020). They rallied for the renewed operation of jeepneys in 
Metro Manila and the immediate provision of aid by the government. 
Jeepney drivers lost their wages because of the prolonged suspension 
of public transportation during the lockdown. Several of them resort- 
ed to begging, imploring passers-by and private vehicles for donations 
(Aspinwall 2020). 

Drawing from my own social media network and first-hand knowl- 
edge of food provision networks during quarantine in Metro Manila, I 
observed the development of initiatives like community kitchens (Sitio 
San Roque’s Kusinang Bayan was one such example) and even the 
private efforts of chefs: Waya Araos-Wijangco of Gourmet Gypsy Art 
Cafe in Quezon City, for example, transformed her usually bustling 
kitchen into a food provision hub for frontline workers and drafted 
guidelines for community kitchens. Other initiatives included those 
of volunteer groups like Art Relief Mobile Kitchen, which had in the 
past cooked and provided food for communities affected by disasters. 
The lockdown gave rise to citizen initiatives propelled by social media, 
where public calls for contributions, donations, and volunteer work 
were fielded. They covered a vast array of needs: transportation and 
lodging for healthcare workers, food relief, direct purchase of produce 
from farmers, translating health advisories into local languages, and 
many more. 

Artist Nathalie Dagmang reached out to our women partners in 
March 2020, a day after the lockdown was imposed in Metro Manila. 
Several of them replied with a sense of panic: the deserted streets meant 
they would not earn a cent in the coming days, even weeks. Empty 
streets only meant only one thing: little or to no earnings. Food aid 
was promised by the national government during the city-wide lock- 
down. Distribution was left to local barangays (the smallest political 
administrative units in the Philippines). Our women partners waited 
for their food packs to arrive, but they had to leave the barangay hall 
owing to the strict enforcement of curfew during quarantine. Dagmang 
and I rallied to raise funds for food relief through social media, pri- 
marily through a campaign launched by the civil society organisation 
People for Accountable Governance and Sustainable Action (PAGASA). 
Food survival packs cost 700 Philippine pesos (US$15 USD or £11) 
and were meant to tide people over during the first few difficult weeks 
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Figure 23.4. Plastic chairs in front of a sari-sari store reserved for the 
arrival of food packs to be distributed by barangay officials, 2020 
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Source: Photograph by Veejay Villafranca. 


of lockdown. Reflecting on her experience distributing the food packs, 
Dagmang (2020) noted numerous challenges to organising the relief 
drive, including arbitrary rules concerning checkpoints and curfews 
and, much later, local officials’ requirement that the police or military 
transport and officially release donations and aid to communities out- 
side Metro Manila. 

Supplies of rice, vegetables, and canned goods were delivered to 
Nathalie at no cost and were brought to Escolta through the efforts 
of another volunteer. Our women partners helped distribute them. 
Dagmang (2020) noted that these efforts were carried out ‘in the spirit 
of bayaniban', a local expression that refers to a communal spirit and 
the collective. Environmental historian Greg Bankoff (2020) has cited 
an even older understanding of bayanihan as arising from a ‘rootless 
struggle with an environment where going it alone is dangerous’. How 
might we rethink the shared need to provide and sustain others during 
periods of crisis? How can we recuperate the notion of bayaniban when 
it has been deployed by the state in its aid efforts and co-opted in its 
insidious drive to curtail individual freedoms? 
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Conclusion: the need for a humane and participatory 
approach 


The authoritarian nature of the Philippine government's policies only 
worsened the pandemic situation in the Philippines. The state's overtly 
militaristic approach resulted in arrests, discrimination, and confusion 
and did not in any way advance the ready provision of aid to those 
gravely affected by the pandemic. The proliferation of community 
pantries and community kitchens across the archipelago showed how 
mobilisations initiated by citizens were more effective in directly pro- 
viding assistance. 

There exists great potential in mobilising women like our research 
partners from Escolta to restructure food supply chains in cities. It was 
often the case that our women partners and their children, more than 
their partners or husbands, provided for their families. This supports 
the observation that women have always been ‘actively involved in 


Figure 23.5 and Figure 23.6. Distribution of food packs in Escolta, 
Manila 


Sources: Photos by Richard Quan and Nathalie Dagmang, respectively. 
Note: These were delivered through another intermediary. 
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food systems [yet] their contributions [are often] unrecognised and they 
face many inequities’ (Zseleczky et al. 2020). 

Our engagement with our women partners from Escolta helped us re- 
alise commonplace understandings of reciprocity and cooperation, spe- 
cifically those shaped by daily struggles deeply rooted in the structural 
inequities that pervade life in contemporary cities not only in Southeast 
Asia but around the globe. Perhaps the vital life lessons we overlook 
and frequently ignore are those we need to learn again from people 
whose lives are in perpetual crisis. These lessons include the centrality of 
social ties in weathering crisis situations and thriving after the crisis has 
passed. In the Philippines, however, citizen-led initiatives were perse- 
cuted and received little support from the state. This was evident in the 
red-tagging of community organisers and the eventual co-optation of 
their initiatives and projects by local government units — and even by the 
military (Robertson 202.1; Valenzuela 202.1). In the context of pervasive 
repression, these citizen-led movements should instead take the lead. 


Notes 


1. Granular lockdowns meant that residents of specific barangays (the small- 
est political unit in the Philippines) were restricted from leaving their homes, 
which presented problems for access to food and livelihoods. Some local gov- 
ernments promised the delivery of food packs to affected households, but 
our experience from 2020 showed that these provisions arrived with great 
delay. On 19 March 2021, the Philippines recorded the highest count of ac- 
tive COVID-r9 cases, at 7,103. ‘Circuit-breaker lockdowns’ were proposed 
by local government units instead of the more stringent ‘general community 
quarantine’ (GCQ). 


2. Summary killings and arrests of activists in Manila and other regions con- 
tinued. Nine activists were gunned down in the Calabarzon region on 7 March 
2020, and many individuals, including lawyers and judges, continued to be 
‘red-tagged’, i.e. accused of being affiliated with the Communist Party of the 
Philippines. 


3. According to Nograles, the National Food Policy was geared towards six 
result areas: the review and rationalisation of existing policies, rules, and reg- 
ulations related to zero hunger; ensuring available and affordable food; secur- 
ing nutrition adequacy; securing food accessibility and safety; ensuring sus- 
tainable food systems, food resiliency, and stability; and ensuring information, 
education, awareness, and participation among the people. 


4. The Department of Education endorsed the National Food Policy, as it sup- 
plemented the department’s existing School-Based Feeding Program (SBFP). 
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The SBFP provides nutritious meals and milk to learners from kindergarten 
to Grade 6 whom they describe as ‘wasted and severely wasted’. KUMAIN is 
a consultative platform; it is roughly translated as Practice and Consultation 
among Citizens on Adequate Food Provision and Nutrition. Pilipinas Kontra 
Gutom means Philippines Against Hunger. 


5. Sitio San Roque used to be home to 17,000 families, many of whom were mi- 
grant workers from the provinces. The government entered a joint venture with 
Ayala Land Corporation to develop the land they lived on. There were numer- 
ous demolitions in the area, with the most violent ones happening in 2010 and 
2014. As of December 2018, only 6,000 families were left in Sitio San Roque. 
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24. Community responses to gendered issues 
in Malaysia 
Tengku Nur Qistina 


The COVID-r9 health crisis had a major impact on the world, disrupt- 
ing the economy, politics, and social life, as well as gender relations. 
Indeed, COVID-19 exposed long-standing gender tensions and inequal- 
ities as the world has struggled to contain its spread. 

This chapter examines how women were affected by COVID-r19 in 
Malaysia following the implementation of its first movement control 
order (MCO), in the first year of Malaysia’s version of a quarantine 
and lockdown. It focuses on the community's role in providing help and 
assistance to women during an unprecedented health crisis and a unique 
political shake-up in the country. The political background of the na- 
tion yielded a variety of government responses to the few incidents that 
occurred during the MCO, as voids and holes in the system became 
apparent following a change of government in early 2020. 

This chapter also aims to focus on the community outreach that un- 
folded both online and offline, as Malaysians and various non-govern- 
mental organisations like the Women's Aid Organisation (WAO), which 
works on domestic violence and advocates for a gendered perspective 
on social and political matters in Malaysia, rose to the occasion. The 
MCO also brought new, innovative efforts through online efforts that 
sought to fill the gaps left by governments and other established institu- 
tions as they scrambled to ramp up and pivot their capacities towards 
dealing with the pandemic. These non-governmental initiatives received 
a lot of attention and were effective in shaping policy, especially on 
matters related to domestic violence and women's burden of care. 

The pandemic made it clear that community-based organisations 
and their efforts played a major role in sustaining communities dur- 
ing the MCO. The government was limited in its capacity to engage 
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with Malaysian residents. Moving forward, the pandemic proved that 
community-based efforts in Malaysia need to be further empowered 
and strengthened to allow them to serve the nation and its residents 
where the government fails to do so. 

First, this chapter looks into the most salient issues Malaysia faced 
during the pandemic, such as domestic violence and how Malaysia 
coped with its rise following the implementation of the MCO. Second, 
it describes the Malaysian political scene that changed drastically over- 
night at the beginning of the COVID-19 pandemic; this political cli- 
mate influenced public perceptions of the government and its actions 
relevant to women and gender. Finally, this chapter explores the dif- 
ferent ways in which community responses have filled in the gaps and 
voids left by the government and its agencies. 


Domestic violence 


Domestic violence was more prevalent than ever before during the 
stay-at-home measures introduced as part of the world's fight against 
COVID-19. The WAO in Malaysia recorded a staggering fourfold in- 
crease in the number of calls received compared to before the MCO was 
imposed (Bernama 2020). The increasing occurrence of domestic vio- 
lence was observed globally, as UN Secretary-General António Guterres 
called for a ‘domestic violence ceasefire’ when the pandemic first hit in 
2020 (United Nations 2020). The secretary general also suggested that 
governments should take more proactive actions in supporting efforts 
to prevent domestic violence. An example of such support could be sup- 
porting civil society efforts and making investments in online services. 
To help monitor and manage the expected rise in gender-based vio- 
lence following the pandemic, governments could declare shelters for 
domestic violence victims and survivors, provide essential services or 
set up emergency warning systems in pharmacies and grocery stores to 
increase the accessibility of services for victims (United Nations 2020). 

The rise in reported cases of domestic violence was attributed to 
the stress brought on by lockdown measures. Increased anxiety from 
financial stress resulting from the concomitant economic crisis set the 
stage for a worsening domestic violence crisis (Peterman et al. 2020). 
Malaysia also recorded a rise in unemployment during the first year 
of the pandemic, defined as March to December 2020. In May 2020, 
Malaysia’s unemployment rate rose to 5.3%, its highest point, with a 
total of 826,100 Malaysians unemployed (DOSM 2020). Studies in the 
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past have proven a causal link between economic hardships and a rise 
in domestic violence, especially between intimate partners (Schneider, 
Harknett, and McLanahan 2016). Rising unemployment numbers 
brought on by the pandemic thus definitely made domestic violence a 
cause for concern. 

Physical distancing and quarantine measures introduced by gov- 
ernment health officials to curb contagion also contributed to the in- 
crease in domestic violence (Campbell 2020). They made violence a 
coping mechanism, as perpetrators felt a loss of control over their lives 
(Peterman et al. 2020). 

Part of this was due to reduced access to support systems, as lock- 
down and curfews confined victims to their homes, limited contact with 
persons outside their household, postponed court hearings or coun- 
selling services for domestic issues, and allowed perpetrators to more 
easily restrict victims’ access to support hotlines and other services. 
Additionally, victims struggled to detach themselves and escape abuse 
due to the uncertainty the pandemic brought. Women might have opted 
to stay with abusive partners for a host of reasons that were exacerbat- 
ed by the onset of the pandemic (Peterman et al. 2020). 

In providing economic assistance, the Malaysian government first 
introduced an economic stimulus package called PRIHATIN, which 
directly translates into English as ‘care’, at the end of March 2020. 
Unfortunately, the PRIHATIN package lacked the ability to empower 
women, who were the most likely victims of domestic abuse: statis- 
tics obtained in 2019 showed that 91% victims of domestic abuse in 
Malaysia were female (Yuen and Chung 2019). The PRIHATIN pack- 
age provided cash transfers aimed to instantly ease the burden on the 
community. However, they were given to the heads of households, 80% 
of whom were men (UNICEF 2020). The situation for women, mean- 
while, worsened, as they were often left trapped in their homes and 
lacked the financial support to escape abuse (WAO 2020). 

Fortunately, organisations like the WAO, Sisters in Islam, the 
Women's Centre for Change, and others included in the Joint Action 
Group in Gender Equality, a coalition of 13 women's rights organisa- 
tions in Malaysia, were at the forefront of advocating and protecting 
women's interests, as they provided gendered perspectives on the pan- 
demic. These organisations were especially active in both highlighting 
the challenges associated with domestic violence and providing various 
support services, from raising awareness of shelters for trapped wom- 
en to advocating for better support and social protections for women 
(WAO 2020). 
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The lockdown measures that were introduced to curb the pandemic 
brought many things to light, including the role NGOs played in in- 
tervening in domestic violence in Malaysia. While Malaysia had devel- 
oped its legal instruments to better protect victims of domestic violence 
through the Domestic Violence Act (Amendment) 2018, this was not 
extensive enough to provide victims with protection during the pan- 
demic, as the political will behind such causes changed with the change 
in the Malaysian government in 2020. Building awareness in commu- 
nities to collectively protect victims from domestic violence should be 
the first step in preventing the occurrence of domestic violence during a 
health crisis like the COVID-19 pandemic. 


Politics and policies 


At the height of COVID-r9's first wave in early 2020, Malaysia went 
through a political crisis. The Pakatan Harapan (PH) coalition was 
ousted after 21 months in power. As a result, the nation went through 
a change of government without holding a general election. The new 
government from March 2020 was that of the Perikatan Nasional (PN) 
coalition, which until July 2020 included the United Malays National 
Organisation (UMNO) - the party that had been in power from the 
nation's birth in 1963 until its electoral defeat in 2018. The PN gov- 
ernment could be considered more right-wing than the previous PH 
government, which had a more progressive political stance on social 
issues, especially on those related to gender. 

The change in government led to confusion in policies, a lack of 
coordination, and miscommunication, all of which resulted in back- 
lash from communities. This may be attributed to the fact that Prime 
Minister Muhyiddin lacked political support in Parliament when the 
MCO was first implemented in March 2020 (Lee 2020). 

The following incidents that occurred during the MCO called into 
question the PN government's gender sensitivity and awareness in the 
context of the lockdown. 


1. Infographics 


The first incident involved the Ministry of Women, Family and 
Community Development's publication of a set of recommendations 
and infographics that aimed to advise women on the management of 
their households to maintain peace and harmony at home. The recom- 
mendations, however, which included imitating ‘Doraemon voices’ and 
giggling coyly, did not receive a positive response from the community 
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and led the ministry to remove them and issue an apology for their pub- 
lication (Palansamy 2020). The All Women's Action Society (AWAM), 
an NGO, called the ministry out for its ‘sexist’ tips through a series of 
tweets that condemned the ‘recommendations’ (Palansamy 2020). 


2. Crisis hotline suspension 


Another incident was the temporary suspension of the government’s 
crisis hotline, ‘Talian Kasih’ (The Star 2020). When the MCO was first 
implemented on 18 March 2020, the Ministry of Women, Family and 
Community Development announced that hotline would be suspended, 
as non-essential services in the country were suspended for an initial 
period of two weeks. The criticism this invited led to the suspension 
being reversed, as politicians from both the government and the op- 
position cited the dangers that quarantine measures posed for women, 
which made the availability of the crisis hotline even more important 
(Chin 2020). 


3. Crisis hotline data 


Data obtained from calls received through the crisis hotlines provid- 
ed by the WAO reported a staggering 44% increase in domestic vi- 
olence throughout the first month of the MCO (Heanglee 2020). 
Contrastingly, the government’s crisis hotline recorded a different trend, 
as data published on the official government website recorded just a 
‘slight increase’ in the occurrence of domestic violence in the country 
(Arumugam 2020). 

While the data obtained from NGOs does not necessarily coincide 
with the government’s data, this has less to do with the government’s 
capability to provide aid. Instead, it is more reflective of the preference 
society has for engaging with NGOs rather than government officials, 
as engaging with NGOs can be less intimidating and confrontational 
(Sabanayagam 2020). 


4. Burden of care 


NGOs also shed light on women’s burden of care. Women were un- 
equally affected by the increasing burden of care during the MCO 
(Hisamudin 2020). As families observed quarantine, schools and day 
care were closed. Women were forced to juggle their responsibilities 
in taking care of their families, especially children and/or the elderly. 
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This was on top of the usual housework that women did, such as cook- 
ing and cleaning. Normally, domestic helpers that visit homes daily or 
weekly help lessen the burden of housework, but, with the imposition 
of quarantine orders, some families no longer had domestic helpers that 
could come daily, as movement was limited (Hisamudin 2020). 

A 2019 report by the Khazanah Research Institute on women's 
unpaid work in Malaysia highlighted the burden women faced in 
the country. The report conducted a time use survey that highlighted 
gender disparities in relation to the burden of care in Malaysian soci- 
ety, as women had to shoulder more responsibilities than men while 
attending to professional life at the same time, hence the term ‘dou- 
ble burden’ (KRI 2019). This report highlighted the unequal burden 
imposed on women given the stereotypical expectations of women 
in fulfilling housework duties. The unequal burden was further shoul- 
dered by women during the pandemic, according to global reports 
(Thornton 2020). 

NGOs highlighted women's problems nationally. Issues akin to 
women's burden of care had not been previously recognised, with little 
societal or national awareness. The efforts to highlight this can them- 
selves be said to have resulted in the government's subsequent economic 
stimulus packages that aimed to address the need for childcare services, 
including the PENJANA economic stimulus package (Povera, Harun, 
and Yunus 2020). 

The relationship between civil society and the new Malaysian gov- 
ernment was responsive. This was seen as subsequent government 
economic stimulus packages like PENJANA incorporated gendered 
perspectives that could empower women and families. The PENJANA 
package was introduced during the country's recovery movement con- 
trol order (RMCO) that began on 9 June 2020 (Prime Minister's Office 
of Malaysia 2020). The newly unveiled economic stimulus package 
paid attention to women's role in driving the economy, with 50 million 
Malaysian ringgit (roughly US$ 12 million) allocated for women entre- 
preneurs in micro-enterprises (Aziz and Zainul 2020). The burden of 
care faced by women was thus recognised, as childcare support services 
were provided in the new package. The government also allocated a 
total of RM200 million (roughly US$50 million) for childcare services 
to encourage and support parents to return to work (Aziz and Zainul 
2020). This was a positive response compared to the government's 
initial actions, which were shown by civil society to lack a focus on 
gender issues. 
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Conclusion 


Malaysia's experience of handling the COVID-19 crisis coincided with 
several other historic political events in the country. The newly formed 
government's policies left much room for civil society and NGOs to 
step in and aid policies relating to domestic violence and other gendered 
issues. The events that unfolded in 2020 with COVID-19 demonstrated 
and emphasised the lack of gendered perspectives in Malaysian cul- 
ture and the community at large. This situation signalled larger issues 
at hand that require the assistance and guidance of civil society and 
NGOs to ensure the needs of the people are met. To the government's 
credit, progress was made with subsequent policies like childcare subsi- 
dies and flexible work arrangements that were well received by NGOs 
and the community. The need for faster progress, however, merits ex- 
ploration, as COVID-19 proved that slow and steady does not win the 
race when it comes to gender-related policies in Malaysia. 
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25. Building rainbow community resilience 
among the queer community in Southeast Asia 


Cornelius Hanung 


When the COVID-19 pandemic hit Southeast Asia, all state leaders in 
the region imposed measures to tackle the novel coronavirus. By the 
end of 2020, the measures taken had failed to recognise the intersec- 
tionality of the issues that exacerbated the pre-existing vulnerability 
of marginalised groups (FORUM-ASIA 2020). The queer community, 
which had been subjected to persistent discrimination and exclusion 
stemming from the embedded patriarchal, religious, and hetero- and 
cis-normative values within societies across the region, were among the 
groups most affected by the pandemic (Hanung 2020). 

Queer communities in Southeast Asia faced various challenges and 
neglect by governments as well as the public on a daily basis owing 
to negative attitudes towards their sexual orientation, gender identity 
and expression, and sex characteristics (SOGIESC). The situation was 
perpetuated because no country in Southeast Asia has anti-discrimina- 
tion provisions as part of their constitutions or national policies that 
specifically protect people with diverse SOGIESC (Outright Action 
International 2017). Furthermore, findings in Indonesia (Saputra 2020), 
Malaysia (Pillai 2020), and even the relatively more queer-friendly 
Philippines (Thoreson 2020) in early 2020 revealed a worsening trend 
of negative sentiments in the region, which blamed the queer communi- 
ty as the source of coronavirus and subjected them to degrading treat- 
ment under the pretext of reinforcing COVID-19-related protocols. 

In the context of COVID-19, bias and negative attitudes from the 
governments of Southeast Asian countries resulted in the neglect of the 
pre-existing issues faced by queer communities, leading to their suffer- 
ing from mounting physical health, mental health, psychosocial, and so- 
cio-economic challenges (Silverio 2020). To survive, queer communities 
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in Southeast Asia had to rely on their own capacities to help each other. 
This chapter seeks to explore various strategies taken by queer com- 
munities across Southeast Asia to empower themselves and foster re- 
silience in terms of economy, well-being, and advocacy during the first 
year of the pandemic. 


Community-led initiatives in boosting queer 
economic resilience 


Many queer individuals in Southeast Asia, due to fear of stigma and 
discrimination in workspace, have relied on jobs in the informal sec- 
tor as their main source of income. When government measures for 
COVID-19 subsequently affected that sector, their living conditions 
worsened, as many of them could not access government assistance. In 
Thailand, for example, direct assistance provided by the government 
excluded those who worked in creative industries, nightclubs, and bars, 
as well as those who were engaged in sex work (Bohwongprasert 2020). 
In the Philippines, the relief package could only be obtained by people 
who were married and had families with children (Chong 2020). 

As government interventions ignored the specific needs and condi- 
tions of queer people, various civil society and community-based or- 
ganisations helped queer communities to survive by creating initiatives 
to alleviate the economic distress brought about by the pandemic. One 
example was the Give.Asia 2020 fundraising by Brave Space and Sayoni 
in Singapore, both of which were local organisations with specific fo- 
cuses on empowering marginalised and queer women. The fund pro- 
vided small grants to queer individuals who were struggling to support 
themselves and their family due to the loss of their jobs and income. 

In Indonesia, communities of transgender women across the country 
conducted a series of local initiatives such as setting up food banks, 
distributing food to community members and other people in need, and 
providing cash assistance to cover rent payments in order to help allevi- 
ate the community members’ economic burdens. They even enrolled as 
volunteers in their neighbourhoods to remind people about COVID-19 
health protocols in public spaces (Rodriguez 2020). 

To meet daily needs, queer and trans women who worked in the 
nightlife, bars, and sex work sector in Thailand decided to move to 
online platforms when the government ordered curfews and social dis- 
tancing as part of its COVID-r9 response. For example, they hired re- 
mote DJs to perform on Instagram Live and organised drag shows via 
Zoom. Although the efforts could not cover the full salaries of waiters, 
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bar staff, night taxi drivers, and other secondary jobs that relied on 
the industry, it at least helped queer-led entertainment businesses stay 
afloat in the absence of economic assistance during the first six months 
of the pandemic (Kenyon 2020). 


Addressing psychosocial well-being through 
community-led support 


Apart from economic resilience, social and emotional connectedness 
(both in-person and virtual) helped maintain queer individuals’ psy- 
chosocial well-being and subsequently strengthened the resilience of 
queer communities (Anderson and Knee 2020). The isolation imposed 
by pandemic restrictions compounded existing psychological burdens, 
and it was further amplified by a heightened risk of discrimination and 
violence at the hands of their own family members and partners. 

The earliest responses by queer community organisations to 
address the issue of social and emotional connectedness took place 
through online platforms. In the first three months after the World 
Health Organization declared COVID-19 a pandemic, various virtual 
meetings — ranging from webinars and podcasts to community cyber 
spaces — were convened to discuss the effects of the pandemic on local 
queer communities in the region. These approaches, however, could not 
provide sustained and continuous support to facilitate total healing. 
Therefore, community-led initiatives were focused on providing peer 
support and counselling that could be accessed anytime by those in 
need. One of the examples of such a strategy was that implemented by 
Sayoni in Singapore, which cooperated with AWARE, a local women's 
organisation, to provide online peer support and a hotline for psycho- 
social counselling services that could be accessed by queer women in 
the country. 

To support the well-being of caregivers who worked directly with 
the community, local queer community organisations also cooperated 
with think tanks, psychosocial institutions, and private donors to es- 
tablish care programmes for caregivers. For example, the Community 
Health and Inclusion Association (CHIA), a community-based organ- 
isation for HIV-affected populations in Laos, cooperated with various 
agencies to support their workers by providing them with personal 
protection equipment, capacity-building for online communication 
skills, and regular counselling so that they could still conduct out- 
reach to queer communities in need while maintaining their well-being 
(APCOM 2020). 
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Realising the paramount importance of providing mental health and 
psychosocial support for queer communities in pandemic times, com- 
munity-based organisations and collectives also established online da- 
tabases of service providers that were available and accessible for queer 
communities. Such databases were created by Youth Voices Count 
(YVC Secretariat 2020), an organisation dedicated to queer youth in 
Asia and the Pacific, and Queer Lapis, a queer community collective 
in Malaysia. 

Although effective in terms of providing immediate support, it should 
be noted that online platforms had their limitations. As argued by 
Silverio (2020), there was the possibility that utilising online platforms 
for building connectedness was exclusionary, as they could only be ac- 
cessed by communities in urban areas with the privilege of easy access 
to technology. Finding creative ways to reach the most marginalised of 
the already-marginalised queer community has yet to be explored. 


Addressing stigma and discrimination in pandemic times 


In addition to economic, social, and psychosocial supports, the risk of 
victimisation based on SOGIESC was one of the key determinants for 
building resilience among queer adults (Shilo, Antebi, and Mor 2014). 
This challenge was also prominent in the Southeast Asian context, as 
queer communities in the region remained disproportionately more 
vulnerable to prejudice or discrimination than their heterosexual or 
cisgender counterparts. 

In commemorating the 2020 International Day Against Homophobia, 
Transphobia, and Biphobia, United Nations special rapporteurs on hu- 
man rights warned the public about the imminent threat of queer vic- 
timisation and its effects on resilience during the pandemic (OHCHR 
2020). The rapporteurs highlighted the increased frequency of hate 
speech explicitly or implicitly inciting violence against queer persons 
and blaming the pandemic on their existence. In Southeast Asia, the 
trend manifested in statements by government officials, political lead- 
ers, and religious leaders, as well as in discriminatory treatment and 
violence carried out by the public. 

Many queer community organisations adopted three-step approaches 
to ensure human rights protections for queer communities. These steps 
entailed: (1) monitoring and documenting the pattern of violations ex- 
perienced by the community; (2) providing responsive and restorative 
interventions to influence law and policy based on the recommendations 
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synthesised from the documentation; and (3) creating an enabling en- 
vironment through coalition-building (Jaspars, O'Callaghan, and Stites 
2008). The community had to take comprehensive steps to ensure the 
availability of judicial infrastructure and support for victims to obtain 
justice, even during the pandemic. 

A notable example was provided by the Sangsan Anakot Yawachon 
Development Project, an organisation working to empower queer in- 
digenous and stateless women in northern Thailand. As one of its re- 
sponses to serve affected community members during the pandemic, it 
conducted monitoring and documentation on the impact of COVID-19 
on women, children, and LGBTIQ youth in indigenous communities. 
The report was presented at subdistrict and national levels to influence 
policy interventions. The organisation also submitted the findings to 
the UN Special Rapporteur on the rights of indigenous peoples, who 
later issued an official report on the impact of COVID-19 on the rights 
of indigenous peoples incorporating the voices of the Sangsan commu- 
nity (APWLD 2020). 


Conclusion: lessons for moving forward 


The examples discussed in this chapter show how queer communities 
across Southeast Asia, despite various degrees of pre-existing challeng- 
es, managed to survive by relying on community-led initiatives as the 
government’s responses failed to address their specific needs. It was not 
the first time that queer communities had been excluded from discus- 
sions related to emergency responses. In 2018, a coalition of civil soci- 
ety organisations in the Asia-Pacific region convened a groundbreaking 
meeting — ‘Pride in the Humanitarian System’ — to discuss the con- 
tinuous exclusion of queer identities from humanitarian and disaster 
management responses. The organisations called for the inclusion of 
SOGIESC and the adoption of a feminist lens in recovery, relief, and 
rehabilitation efforts (UN Women 2018) to avoid further discrimina- 
tion against the queer community. It was evident that governments in 
Southeast Asia failed to implement the recommendations in the context 
of the COVID-19 pandemic. 

Queer communities in Southeast Asia demonstrated resilience by per- 
forming adaptive actions during the time of extreme adversity (Luthar, 
Cicchetti, and Becker 2003). The success of such actions stemmed from 
the essential roles of civil society and community organisations. The cas- 
es of queer community-related programmes in Southeast Asia discussed 
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in this chapter show how local actors, who were well-equipped with the 
knowledge of economic, social, legal, and cultural dynamics, contribute 
to identifying the needs and developing the strength of queer communi- 
ties, bolstering agency and self-organisation for queer communities to 
build resilience. Local actors proved themselves to be able to provide 
immediate, tailor-made solutions to alleviate burdens and reach out to 
those in need (Berkes and Ross 2012). 

At the time of this chapter's publication, challenges remained. The 
first was sustainability. Building resilience is a continuous process to en- 
able people to adapt during times of adversity. As there has been no 
certainty about the end of the pandemic or its re-emergence in the fu- 
ture, fostering resilience should also be accompanied by the availability 
of sustainable resources. Most of the community initiatives document- 
ed here depended on funding from civil society and private donations. 
There are huge risks associated with putting an additional burden on 
usually underfunded local organisations (Silverio 2020). This concern 
led 61 organisations and 142 activists across Southeast Asia to issue a 
statement calling on donors and funders operating in the region to focus 
more on building ‘rainbow resilience’ (ASEAN SOGIE Caucus 2020). 

In addition to funding scarcity, civil society and community-based 
organisations faced a heightened risk of stigma and discrimination. The 
COVID-19 pandemic, however, pushed them to refocus their efforts on 
providing direct assistance to queer community members at the cost 
of reducing resources previously allocated for activities related to the 
promotion and protection of human rights. Many organisations thus 
conveyed concerns about juggling the two priorities. 

The last challenge was how to plan for recovery. Most of the initia- 
tives discussed above focused on the resilience of the queer community. 
At the time of publication, however, there was no definite plan for how 
to assist the queer community to fully recover from the pandemic in a 
sustainable manner. In October 2020, the governments of Southeast 
Asia adopted a regional framework of action to help the economic re- 
covery of the region. Reflecting the continuous neglect of the needs of 
queer communities, the recovery plan did not specifically address the 
situation of these marginalised communities. With the recovery frame- 
work failing to address the specific challenges faced by the queer com- 
munity, community-led interventions remained the only viable solution 
to alleviate the burdens on queer individuals and demand a more active 
role for governments during the recovery period in providing proper 
remedies for the community. 
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Figure 25.1. Civil society statement in Southeast Asia calling for 
donors and funders to focus more on building ‘rainbow resilience’ 
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26. Postscript: in-pandemic academia, scholarly 
practices, and an ethics of care 


Hyun Bang Shin, Yi Jin, Sin Yee Koh, Murray Mckenzie, 
Do Young Oh, and Yimin Zhao 


As the world struggled to grasp the true scale of the COVID-19 pan- 
demic in early 2020, researchers and academics in higher education 
across the world suddenly found themselves plunging into an unchar- 
tered territory of isolation, online teaching, and a weakened boundary 
between home and work, if there was any such clear delineation before 
the pandemic. While the prevailing rhetoric was *we are all in this to- 
gether’, such experiences were uneven across geographies and along the 
lines of gender, age, class, race, disabilities, and caring responsibilities. 

With the deepening of the pandemic, the authors, located in different 
parts of the world (China, Malaysia, and the UK) and at diverse career 
stages, came together to share individual and collective experiences of 
the pandemic and reflect on some of the emergent literature that aims 
at contemplating the impact of the pandemic on society and academe. 
These moments of musing spanned such themes as mobility, knowledge 
production, ethics of care, and the future of academia. 

This volume, COVID-19 in Soutbeast Asia: Insights for a Post- 
pandemic World, has brought together contributors who have all 
endured the pandemic-generated stress, angst, and discomfort in the 
context of an increasingly neo-liberalising academic environment. The 
contributors are also scholars whose research has been deeply rooted 
in Southeast Asia, a region that has much to offer to global scholarship 
in terms of decentring knowledge production in a world where Western 
scholarship has dominated. 

As a way of concluding this volume, we share our own reflections 
on what it means to conduct academic practices during the pandem- 
ic and what the future holds for building a scholarly community that 
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challenges extant power relations and advances an ethics of care as a 
norm. As scholars who are either based at or were trained in global 
North institutions, this chapter is also part of our self-reflection on our 
own positionalities. 


Academic (im-)mobility and in-pandemic academia 


As the world began to see a rapid increase in the number of COVID-19 
cases, lockdowns eventually became the norm for many countries. 
Numerous media reports and scholarly works were produced to reflect 
on life under a ‘new normal’ that was said to have combined imposed 
physical immobility with the digitalised hypermobility of online activ- 
ities (see Freudendal-Pedersen and Kesselring 2021). They have also 
called into question the sustainability of conventional forms of (capi- 
talist) urbanism as a way of life. 

While such experiences might have been the norm for many office 
workers, especially in the global North, many others were excluded 
from tapping into the new normal because of the inherently mobile 
nature of their jobs (e.g. delivery drivers, maintenance workers and op- 
erators of key infrastructure, and supermarket assistants). Pundits have 
also highlighted how informal workers in the global South have hardly 
remained locked down in order to provide services to those who were 
able to afford working from home. Insomuch as capitalism depends on 
the flow of goods and capital, it was inevitable that workers were driv- 
en to risk their well-being and lives in order to ensure that our physical 
infrastructure and facilities were attended to and the production of es- 
sential goods and food products continued (see Xiang 2020). 

As much as the survival of our capitalist economies hinges upon the 
mobility of goods, capital, and labour, advancing academic careers has 
also depended increasingly on mobility that revolves around confer- 
ence attendance, invited talks, field trips, study tours, networking, and 
workshops, to name only a few. For a long while, we have also been 
convinced that scholars throughout the world are largely members of 
an academic ‘imagined community’ (using Benedict Anderson's term) 
that prioritised face-to-face communications with their remote peers, 
facilitated by the rapid development of global transportation, especially 
the aviation industry. Academic mobility is further influenced by one's 
performance in relation to research outputs, grant applications, teach- 
ing, and service to their host institution (Lipton 2020). 

The COVID-r19 pandemic significantly disturbed our routinised ac- 
ademic life. The global lockdown distanced most people in the world, 
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including researchers and their peers, their informants, and their co- 
operators in other places, adding substantial difficulties to continuing 
ongoing research projects and developing new ones. Moreover, many 
funding opportunities and academic positions became at risk of disap- 
pearing due to budget cuts in the aftermath of the pandemic (Financial 
Times 2021). Academics were unsure at the outset of the pandemic 
what impact universities' decisions to switch to online distance learning 
would produce. This seems a cliché as the internet has already pene- 
trated deeply into academic and daily life, but, until recently, reluctance 
to use webinars or virtual conferences as a mode of their operation 
prevailed. How will the imagined academic community operate in the 
(post-)pandemic era, against an increasingly hostile environment and 
the haunting threat of coronavirus? 

The fact that the academic community can be sustained online in 
such a less expensive and more environmentally friendly way discloses 
the extant inequity within the academic community. Traditional face- 
to-face communications, either in lectures or in conferences, and expen- 
sive databases and academic books have created many barriers with- 
in the imagined academic community. The circulation of knowledge 
and the interchange of ideas have thus been limited to several centres, 
even if these ideas and knowledge are of and for people and places afar. 
In this regard, a by-product of the technology we use is a more open, 
inclusive, and collective academic community, and perhaps the possibil- 
ity of avoiding ‘embracing the trap of neoliberal scholarship’ (Corbera 
et al. 2020, p.6). 

Here, we would like to posit initially that there might still be an 
upside to the in-pandemic academia. The pandemic unleashed the po- 
tential of virtual communications to become one of the major modes 
of academic interaction at an unprecedented scale. In most cases, with 
just a link, scholars around the globe, especially those who had not 
received sufficient financial support to fund long-distance travel, could 
participate in online lectures and webinars they were interested in and 
interact with their peers whenever they were available free of charge or 
at minimal cost. Throughout the COVID-19 pandemic, many scholars 
became or were pushed to become experts of using virtual communica- 
tion tools to deliver talks, attend conferences, meet their peers, and even 
conduct remote interviews or PhD vivas. We have now become adept 
at picking a nice picture to veil the messy background, as well as pro- 
moting our institutions or projects. Indeed, the threshold of engaging 
with academic activities was dramatically lowered. Digital video con- 
ferencing platforms enabled us to virtually meet, exchange ideas, and 
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continue our conversations by thinking and working collaboratively 
with much fewer concerns for financial pressure and overcoming the 
immobility and fixity generated by the pandemic. 

Compared to physical travelling throughout the world, this is a vivid 
illustration of an academic version of what 30 years ago David Harvey 
(1989) called ‘space-time compression’. The ‘new normal’ brought on 
by COVID-19 has shown the potential for positive developments in 
the academic community. For example, the Saw Swee Hock Southeast 
Asia Centre at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
with which the authors have been affiliated, hosted all of its research 
seminars and lectures online in the 2020-2021 academic year. At least 
a third of the audience came from Southeast Asia, while many speakers 
also came from the region without the barrier of travel costs. Digital 
technologies enabled scholars in different parts of the world to connect 
and support each other. The authors were able to stay in touch and 
have a series of regular, online face-to-face meetings to reflect on the 
pandemic and its impact on life and scholarship, which helped them to 
endure the hardship of the pandemic lockdown. This volume is also the 
result of such efforts to give more voice to scholars in Southeast Asia. 

While the affordances of such online spaces might not have been 
equally accessed by all, they certainly helped create spaces of solidarity 
by transcending physical distances and other corporeal travel barriers 
that would have otherwise limited participation in in-person meetings. 
Researchers and academics located in the southern hemisphere and the 
global South usually find themselves unable to participate in events 
hosted in the northern hemisphere and the global North owing to unaf- 
fordable travel costs and sustained travel downtimes. From workshops 
to writing sessions, seminars to conferences, we were suddenly spoilt 
for choice as webinars flourished. It seems that scholars from the global 
South gained access to (more) seats at the table. Their voices started 
to be heard, and, hopefully, will be included in collective knowledge 
production moving forward, as has been the case in the production 
of this volume, which brought together contributors working in/on 
Southeast Asia. 


Digital academe and its limits 


While the new digital mode of scholarly exchanges might be a positive 
development towards a more inclusive and diverse academia, the ‘new 
normal' under the pandemic produced experiences that were unevenly 
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shared depending on one's position and career stage. While experienced 
senior scholars were likely to continue to benefit from their established 
reputations, networks, and resources and practised hypermobility, early 
career researchers found themselves stuck in a myriad of online webi- 
nars, pixelated in gallery views on a screen that hardly allowed room 
for personal interactions that could help build or expand their nas- 
cent networks. Movement restrictions and tightened border controls 
for fear of the spread of the virus extinguished field trips, which would 
have been key to shaping new research projects, potentially leaving a 
lasting detrimental impact on those seeking tenure or promotion. 

Furthermore, care and intentionality must be consciously consid- 
ered and interweaved into such virtual meeting projects. In their re- 
flections on pivoting an annual conference online, Goebel et al. (2020) 
have highlighted the need to consider the diverse needs of participants 
(e.g. from different career stages, income levels, and time zones) and 
the appropriateness of technologies in terms of inclusivity, privacy, and 
security. Most importantly, they have called for a reimagination of aca- 
demic conferencing, for: 


a new alternative that can address the problems related to geopolitics, con- 
tinuing colonialism, the soft politics and power hierarchies in academic so- 
cieties, and the alleged need for extensive and excessive physical mobility. 
(Goebel et al. 2020, p.813) 


In other words, virtual platforms do offer the possibility of transcend- 
ing some of the existing structures that prevent inclusive participation, 
but the broadening of participation alone is not enough. Conferences 
and workshops are key sites for building and growing networks that 
are crucial for future collaborations, career progression, and collective 
knowledge production. How might virtual (or new alternatives of) ac- 
ademic conferencing accord more inclusive and productive opportuni- 
ties for networking that can overcome or reconfigure existing power 
hierarchies in academia? How might we extend, engage with, and prac- 
tise care ethics (Lawson 2007) in the creation of new spaces of inclusive 
possibilities? These are some of the emergent questions that academe 
needs to address in the coming months and years. 

Lastly, it is important to be aware that digital technologies also have 
a limit. While people in some countries have limited access or no access 
to video conferencing software, people in conflict zones have limited 
access to the internet itself. For example, access to the internet has been 
frequently restricted in Myanmar since the coup in February 2021. How 
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we can collaborate with and support the scholars in such challenging 
circumstances has become a major challenge for the rest. Furthermore, 
while many countries introduced technology-driven rapid responses to 
COVID-r9 in order to keep the rate of new infections low and reduce 
mortality (see Sonn, Kang, and Choi 2020 for the experience of Asian 
states), the integration of previously disconnected private information 
altogether and the implementation of various online apps to monitor 
movements raises concerns for the emergence of digital censorship and 
surveillance enabled by state-led pandemic responses (see Amnesty 
International 2020). Several Asian states reportedly took advantage 
of COVID-r9 to justify their controls over online information as well 
as suppression of dissent (Elemia 2021). More than roo civil society 
groups signed a joint statement issued by Amnesty International (2020) 
to prevent surveillance overreach and safeguard human rights. In fear 
of the pandemic, people also opted into the digital surveillance led by 
the state (see, for example, Chok 2020 for the case of Singapore), a phe- 
nomenon that is not new to the pandemic world but builds on path-de- 
pendency (Chung, Xu, and Zhang 2020). The implication of all these is 
that the emergent digital opportunities are to be received with caution 
for heightened possibilities of digital censorship and surveillance that 
might also affect critical scholarship. 


Hyper-productivity versus slow scholarship 


The neo-liberal university had pushed us relentlessly, and the pandemic 
added salt to the wound. During the pandemic, our workloads increased 
tremendously, our personal spaces of rest and recuperation invaded 
and taken over by ever-expanding work that has crept into our lives and 
our homes. Burnout is rampant, affecting academics worldwide across 
all career stages (De Gruyter 2020; Gewin 2021; McMurtie 2020), and 
such hardship might have been felt more strongly among those with 
additional care responsibilities and health vulnerabilities. Where does 
work end? Does it end? Where and how do we draw boundaries? Can 
we afford to draw boundaries in the here and now, without unknow- 
ingly compromising our futures? Indeed, as Behrisch (202.1, p.673) has 
reminded us, there is ‘an opportunity cost to caring [for the self and 
others], which is not rewarded within neoliberal culture'. As we pon- 
dered these questions, in our isolated bubbles that were somewhat out 
of sync with others who were in differing stages of lockdown, our place 
within in- and post-pandemic academia came to appear even more un- 
certain. Where and how do we go next? 
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Shock and uncertainty were among people's first experiences dur- 
ing the pandemic. They were accordingly shaping our problematics 
and practices of knowledge production. To do our best to capture the 
pandemic conditions and their effects, as well as to respond to situ- 
ations of uncertainty, it would have been very tempting to write and 
disseminate ‘knowledge’ as quickly as possible. The dilemma between 
instant reaction and in-depth reflection is hence brought to the fore 
and is worth further interrogation. The World Health Organization, 
for instance, issued its interim guidance on strengthening urban pre- 
paredness for COVID-19 in early 2020, when the pandemic was just 
beginning to unfold (WHO 2020). While it aimed to guide local au- 
thorities across the world to take action, the document turned out to 
be an encompassing void - saying everything and hence nothing. Worse 
still, we also saw presumptions raised with no solid evidence. For ex- 
ample, it referred to ‘the ease of introduction and spread of the virus’ 
in densely populated areas (WHO 2020, p.4), amplifying a long-lasting 
stigma towards certain urban spaces and residents and testifying, to 
some extent, what McFarlane (2021, p.6) has termed ‘[a]n imaginary 
of density-as-pathology’ (original emphasis). 

The rush to fast production without adequate evidence is not limited 
to the policy sphere alone. Among the pages of academic journals, sim- 
ilarly, we also saw a quick rise of commentaries and short interventions 
tackling the conditions of the pandemic. While some of them were rel- 
evant and timely in contributing to the collective scholarly response to 
this pandemic, some others were by and large putting old wine into new 
bottles, expecting to get more attention or citation with the pandemic 
as a new buzzword (hashtag) even though little empirical evidence was 
collected or presented. All of these added fuel to the fire of academe's 
prevailing culture of hyper-productivity. 

The expectation of hyper-productivity might not have been explicitly 
spelt out but nevertheless was implicitly felt and internalised by many 
in the neo-liberal university. The metrification of academic work, which 
continued uninterrupted during the pandemic, ‘placed new demands on 
academics to perform productively and reinvent the self’ (Lipton 2020, 
p.3). Even as some of us succeed in becoming more efficient and more 
productive, the gauges of ‘excellence’ are continually being recalibrated 
upwards. We have no choice but to try to keep up and catch up. The 
metrified outputs of academics’ intellectual work — most notably their 
publications and grants — cannot be miraculously produced in thin air 
or through a cookie cutter assembly line. Uninterrupted periods of ges- 
tation for deep work and critical reflection are the necessary ingredients 
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for work that can deliver conceptual resonance across empirical con- 
texts. But time and intellectual head space for cognitive processes were 
increasingly scarce luxuries for many of us during the pandemic. As De 
Gruyter's (2020, p.18) report on the impact of the pandemic on aca- 
demics and academic publishing concluded, 


the pandemic has, and continues to be, a time of great stress, insecurity 
and pressure. These are pressures that will cause career-defining damage 
that impacts the individual but will also have significant repercussions for 
scholarship, equality, diversity and research innovation. 


The repercussions are either damagingly long working hours to main- 
tain hyper-productivity, erasing time for recuperation and family life, or 
poorly baked outputs that are equally damaging. 

As members of the academic community, we want to call for more 
ripe reflections and the need to keep a greater distance from such con- 
duct, not least because it is an emerging form of the inflated commod- 
ification of knowledge production, inflected by various impact factors 
and rankings that have long haunted academia. Here, we summon 
debates on slow scholarship that emerged in the 2010s, well before the 
pandemic (Martel 2014; Mountz et al. 2015), combined with atten- 
tion to collective resistance, careful work, and intentional collaboration 
(e.g. Jones and Whittle 2021; Shahjahan 2014; Wahab, Mehrotra and 
Myers 2021). 

We have certainly been sympathetic to the tendency to respond 
quickly during the pandemic when so many lives were in danger; how- 
ever, we see it equally necessary to study this pandemic state of emer- 
gency with deep reflection, always focusing on actually existing situ- 
ations and attending to dialectical relations between instant reaction 
and in-depth reflection, which might eventually lead us to what David 
Harvey (2020) would call the *collective response'. There is no given 
end to any form of knowledge production in/of the pandemic since 
the situation is always unsettled. What we should do is respond to ev- 
er-changing pandemic conditions collectively, use any convenient way 
to observe, dialogue, and write, and continue developing those lines of 
inquiry with colleagues near and far. 

There are already plenty of good examples of this kind of knowl- 
edge production. Arundhati Roy (2020), for instance, has depicted the 
*portal through which this pandemic was put into play in India. This 
portal not only revealed the realpolitik at the time of her writing that 
shaped the Indian government's infamous response to the pandemic 
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a year later, but also explained how and how far this tragedy, though 
immediate, real, and epic, would not be new at all. “The tragedy is the 
wreckage of a train that has been careening down the track for years', 
says Roy. These sentences were written in April 2020, and they still 
worked, even more so, in the spring of 2021, when such tragedies be- 
came much worse in the same country on the same ‘track’. Xiang Biao 
(2020), on the other hand, has shifted his focus to the social production 
and reproduction of (hyper-)mobility, endeavouring to explore what 
happens when global and national economies become hostages of mo- 
bility on the one hand, while such mobility is being disturbed by the 
pandemic on the other. Outside academia, intellectuals and writers of 
other kinds also worked in their own ways to record the here and now 
of the pandemic, works that are also worth our attention when docu- 
menting the knowledge production in/of the pandemic. The diary of 
Fang Fang (2020), a novelist living in Wuhan, could be a good case of 
this kind; both its contents and related controversy in China are arte- 
facts of the pandemic that invite further analysis. 


Decolonising scholarship 


The imposed restrictions on mobility raise questions about extant prac- 
tices of knowledge production and academic collaboration, calling for 
greater attention to new opportunities for decentring academic schol- 
arship in a way that allows room for the growth and independence of 
local scholarship without subordination to the hegemony of the global 
North. Conventional international collaborations have been heavily in- 
fluenced by funding regimes that position scholars in the global North 
as principal or co-investigators of large grants, while rendering scholars 
in field sites of the global South local collaborators who carry out data 
collection based on the prescribed research parameters by grant-hold- 
ers. The pandemic-generated difficulties in international travel acted as 
a double-edged sword. On the one hand, they might have aggravated 
the existing inequity in scholarship by reinforcing the positions of local 
scholars as data collectors. On the other hand, it might have opened 
up a new opportunity for local scholars to be able to participate in 
research projects on a more level playing field based on their superior 
local knowledge that cannot be stolen by occasionally ‘parachuting in’ 
grant-holders. It is the latter that we hope to see blossoming, respond- 
ing to the emergent calls for decentring knowledge production and de- 
colonising academia. 
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While the pandemic opened a door to new opportunities that con- 
nect scholars across geographies, there is still a challenge for academe 
to overcome the existing hierarchies that favour the scholarship of 
the global North. The pandemic environment raised the possibility of 
immediate hardship to be given priority over a longer-term impera- 
tive of building a horizontal network of scholarship to advance the 
decolonisation agenda in higher education. These issues demonstrate 
the enduring relevance of Massey's (2004) point, projected through the 
imperatives of postcolonial thought (e.g. Jazeel and McFarlane 2010; 
Raghuram, Madge, and Noxolo 2009), that the outward-looking pol- 
itics of one’s connectivity to geographically and professionally distant 
others is all too easily made secondary to more proximate and imme- 
diate concerns. 

Amid the myriad personal and professional challenges that the pan- 
demic entailed — challenges that reinforce the fact that being able to 
write and publish one’s thoughts on responsibility already betrays some 
amount of privilege — the legacies of colonialism have been made read- 
ily apparent in the fact that many of the most well-resourced scholars 
writing on Southeast Asia and other parts of the global South are affili- 
ated with Euro-American research institutions. It is also true, although 
to a lesser extent than one might expect, of published scholarship. Of 
the first 856 English-language articles that we collected on COVID-19 
in the fields of development, human geography, planning, and urban 
studies, we found that 71.196 of their first authors are based at institu- 
tions in Europe, North America, or Australia and New Zealand. This 
is an improvement on the percentages of 95.0% and higher that were 
found in major geography journals by Jazeel (2019, pp.202-203) half 
a decade earlier. 

Such challenges have served as an impetus for geographers' recently 
mounting efforts to supplement postcolonial and subaltern methodol- 
ogies by engaging more concertedly with decoloniality and its chal- 
lenge to the legacies of colonial power preserved in the dominance of 
the global university and its associated epistemes (see Radcliffe 2017). 
The epistemological basis for this agenda has been furnished largely 
by the modernity/(de)coloniality programme, a highlight of which is 
Mignolo's (2002) argument that coloniality's entanglement with mo- 
dernity is manifest in the contemporary geopolitics of knowledge 
that grounds Western epistemology — even when entrained in critical, 
Marxian, and postcolonial theoretical interventions — in a ‘spatial artic- 
ulation of power’ (p.60) that is ineluctably colonial in its disposition. 
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In this regard, and in light of the pandemic-generated constraints 
on mobility, we call for the rise of critical scholarship whose line of 
enquiries by locally embedded scholars starts from the locality where 
the concrete web of life unfolds and is in need of transformation. Such 
enquiries are to produce an informed understanding of the locality 
that is situated in the interdependence of all places, to be followed by 
the reinterpretation and intervention by the enquirers. While we see 
such practices as part of decentring and decolonising the production of 
knowledge by adopting ‘a pluralistic world view’ as a means to chal- 
lenge the Western hegemony of scholarship, we are also mindful of how 
such approaches ‘may risk falling into the epistemological pitfall of lib- 
eral pluralistic thinking, and that a preoccupation with multiplying and 
pluralising references can potentially neutralise or bypass historical vi- 
olence and structural hierarchies’ (Hae and Song 2019, p.11). 

Therefore, it is important to exercise inter-referencing within Asia 
(and, for this volume, Southeast Asia in particular) in a way that does not 
entail the erection of another methodological regionalism. This entails 
the recognition of ‘linguistic fluidity’ (Chen 2010; see also Zhao 2020), 
which produces a diverse range of translated versions of a concept born 
out of the experience of the Western modernity. Such fluidity is an indi- 
cation of how political cultures in (Southeast) Asia can be diverse and 
differentiated from the West. We ask for more active contributions of lo- 
cally based scholars who work in and on Southeast Asia, embedded in a 
horizontal network of scholars across the world, so that pandemic-gen- 
erated (im-)mobility becomes not a testimony of isolated and individ- 
ualised regional scholars but an opportunity to rebuild a new network 
of researchers equipped with decolonising imperatives that contribute 
to the demolition of existing hierarchies of scholarship. We hope that 
the co-authorship of this chapter is a small step towards this rebuilding. 


Coda: ethics of care 


Throughout the pandemic's unpredictable course, surviving and with- 
standing its threats very much depended on the deepened feelings of 
care and compassion that COVID-19 motivated. It is this ethics of care 
to which we turn as we conclude this chapter, for, while a ‘resurgence 
of reciprocity’ (Springer 2020, p.112) in the form of mutual aid dur- 
ing COVID-19 provided much that is of interest to the critical social 
sciences — as is readily apparent in the pages of this book - it also 
imparted a renewed salience to the question of the social and political 
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responsibilities that are attendant on the production of geographical 
knowledge (Massey 2004). 

For many scholars, the pandemic renewed the challenge of what 
Massey (2004, pp.8-9) has called ‘a hegemonic geography of care and 
responsibility’: a geography that privileges the near over the far and that 
manifests in distinctly territorial forms. As Massey has acknowledged, 
there are many reasons for this geography's persistence. Those most 
apparent for scholars during COVID-r9 included the disproportion- 
ate burdens of childcare and other domestic responsibilities placed on 
many academic mothers (Minello, Martucci, and Manzo 2020) and the 
anxieties of job insecurity and poor working conditions that preoccu- 
pied many early career academics (Kinikoglu and Can 2020). Broadly, 
as Corbera et al. (2020) have argued, the pandemic highlighted the 
dearth of care, pluralism, solidarity, and well-being in normal academic 
practices, for which the pursuit of various standards of professional 
*excellence' is often the overriding and unrelenting motive. 

The aim of our knowledge production should not be the total num- 
ber of downloads or citations but instead an ethics of care (Corbera et 
al. 2020) - the conduct of being collaborative in developing this col- 
lective response, we would say, is in itself a form of care and a critical 
part of the new ethics (see also Shin 2021, pp.67-68). The authors of 
this chapter have certainly benefited from the regular online meetings 
we held in 2020, which helped us to form a collective response to a 
collective dilemma of pandemic constraints without having to feel the 
urge of rushing into hypermobility and hyper-productivity. Our collec- 
tive endeavour has also made us realise the importance of maintaining 
a horizontal network of scholars to overcome an increasingly hostile 
work environment in higher education and of establishing practices 
of knowledge production as an exercise that is collaborative, with the 
pandemic producing new inter-connectivities across great distances, 
and perhaps even that is therapeutic (in the sense of helping cope with 
distressing times). Ultimately, we hope an ethics of care becomes the 
foundation of critical scholarship that is not only confined to the space 
of the pandemic but a general practice in academia. 
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